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ADAM, THE GARDENER. 



. CHAPTER I* 

JANUARY. 

" Dread Winter Bpreads fail latest gloonoa, 
And nlgoB tremendoiu o'er the conqtter'd yew. 
How dead the regetable kingdom lies I 
How Sumb the tuneful \*'—Thomp9on. 

Adam Stock was the eldest son of a gentleman, 
who, having tetired from London to the southern 
coast of our island for the improvement of his health, 
had there purchased an estate consisting of a house, a 
large garden, a field, and a poultry-yard. He knew 
the value of industry, and that, to an independent .and 
contented mind, few things are really necessary for 
our comfort; he therefore determined to cultivate his 
own ground ; and, as nearly as he could, to do every 
thing for himself. This is ^e true meaning of being 
independents He bought a cow, and some pigs ; chick- 
ens, and ducks and geese. Mr. Stock understood the 
principles of gardening, and possessed great taste and 
knowledge in the cultivation of flowers ; his garden 
was, therefore, always beautiful to look at, and the 
more so, because you knew that it was the work of 
his own hands, and that all you saw, was done with 
pleasure. This is the reason why a cottager's garden 
is a more pleasant sight than a rich man's : for though 
the ric^i man^ garden may be larger and much more 



6 NAMES OF THE MOITTHS. 

handsome, yet we do not know that he is pleased with 
it ; hecause it is only his money which makes it look 
heantiful. But when we see a neat and pretty garden 
belonging to a poor man, we may be sure that that 
man is contented and happy ; and a happy poor man 
is one of the most charming sights in the world. 
^ Little Adam loved his fether very much, and was 
fond of being near him whenever he was at work. 
When Mr. Stock was employed in the garden, little 
Adam would always be at his side, asking him the 
names of the different flowers that were in blossom, 
together with many questions about the way of culti- 
vating them. He showed such delight^ in the amuse- 
ment that his father told him one day, if he would be 
a good and obedient boy, he would teach him to become 
a complete gardener, so that by the tiifie he grew up 
to be a man he should be able to do every thing for ^ 
himself, and know how to direct others. Adam was 
delighted. " Well then," said his father, " this is now 
the first month in the year, and to-morrow we will 
begin. There is at present no snow upon the ground, 
and the frost has given way. I will buy you to-day a 
spade and a rake and a hoe ; and then I think you will 
be set up. One thing only you must promise me; — 
that you will attend to what I tell you ; and endeavor 
to do every thing in the best way you possibly, casi.'' 
This you may be sure he promised to do. He then 
wanted to know why the month was called January ^ 
and why not "First month." "Because," said his 
father, "the Romans, who gave the names to the 
months, (and which names we also have used, ever 
since they conquered this island,) gave them in honor 
of a particular god or goddess whom they worshipped : 
and on the first day of the month they performed aacri- 



THS NAHE, JJLNUABT. 7 

fices to that Grod, and regarded it as a holy day ; in 1;he 
same manner as people in our times call Christmas, 
Good Friday, and Easter Sunday, holy days. January, 
then, is called so, either in honor of the god Janus, 
whose picture you have seen, with his two faces, be- 
cause one face is looking towards the old year, and 
one towards the new ; or else jl is called so from the^ 
Yt^Xinjanua, a gate or opening, because it is the gate 
or opening of the year. You remember, I dare say, 
that on this day it is usual to make presents to our 
friends, called new-year's gifts. The Romans did the 
same thing ^t the same time of the year; and it is a 
very pleasant and innocent custom. Accordingly, Mr. 
Bourne, a kind-hearted writer, says, * If I send a new- 
year's gift to my friend, it shall be a token of my 
friendship ; if to mif benefactor, a token of my grati- 
tude ; if to the pooft, which at this time must never be 
forgotten, it shall be to make their hearts sing for joy, 
and give praise and adoration to the givee of all 

GOOD GIFTS.' 

" Now you may go and cut som^ of the evergreens 
for mamma to dress the rooms. In honor of i^w- 
year*s day :r-those which were put up on Christikias 
4ay have faded. Get some holly, and laurustinus, and 
evergreen oak, which, you know, is also called the 
ijex ; some of the arbutus or strawberry-tree ;* and 

* Very few of the trees, shrubi, and flowers, mentioned in this and ia 
flubseqaent chapters, are na^es of this countrj. Many of them,, howe- 
ver, are found in all ourgar(4A|^ while other and rarer ones are cultivated 
in botanical gardens, and in other public and private collections. Most' 
of theripbtiaj be purchased of the nursery-man, or at the seed-stores, in 
our larger cities ; but in general the directions given for cultivating them 
in England will be inapplicable to the climate of this country. Our 
youthful cultivators will therefore find it necessary to get directions 
from American works on gardening, bejfore they venture upon the cuUi* 
V«U(tt of the Bum ieadw ezotic«.«>£D8» 



8 A WALK AT new-tear's. 

whatever else you think will look beautifblly. But 
be sure to cut the branches from those parts of the 
trees which will not be seen from the parlor window ; 
and beg mamma not to forget to put her artificial 
flowers among them, in the vases, as she did on 
Christmas day. We may as well tflke a walk before 
pinner, and gather some more of that common broom 
which is now in flower. Its blossoms are very lovely, 
looking at a distance like drops of shining gdM'upon 
green velvet. Before we go, ask your sister Bella, or 
Mary, if the poultry have been fed this morning. I 
shall be very much displeased if they are ever forgot- 
ten ; because I love to see every thing happy ; and to 
animals, eating is peAaps the greatest enjoyment they 
have. Then desire Ward to give the cow some water; 
and get your hat, and let us go. Perhaps Arthur and 
Tom would like to walk wilh you — ^it is very dirty, but 
never mind! gardenersf^and countrymen must not 
care for dirt." Away they all went; and the boys 
brought home such a quantity of broom, and holly, 
periwinkle, and ivy, with its beautiful grave-looking 
berries, that they were like little Jacks in the green at 
May-tide* So the parlor was dressed up, till it seemed 
as if you were going into an arbor. The fire bumedt 
brightly, and shone upon the green leaves. In the 
evening the whole family amused themselves with 
playing at blindman's-bu£f and forfeits; they had 
snap-dragon and wassail, roastedapples andchesnuts; 
and all went shouting to bed.* * *• 



* With the other new-year's amusements and entertainmeiw hera 
mentioned, our youthful readers on this side of the Atlantic are well 
acquainted; but some of them will perhaps be glad to see l)r.^ohiuaii'i 
account of snap-dragon and wassail. 

" Snap-dragon'' is " a kind of play in which brandy is set on fire, 
■ad raisins thrown into it, which those who are' vmixBed to the sport are 
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ADAM COHHSNCES 'WORK. 9 

On the following morning, while they were at break- 
fast, the servant man. Ward, brought into the parlor a 
spade, a rake, and a hoe ; Adam stared at them, and 
his countenance beamed with delight. They w^re 
not foolish little baby toys; but excellent strong tools, 
fit for such a gardener as Adam was to became. 
" Now," said his father, " you are set up, and if you 
have finished your breakfast we will go into the garden. 

" The first thing we will do shall be to dig up this 
bed under the south wall, to sow in it our first peas, 
beans, radishes, onions, and mustard and cress." Sq 
Adam for a few minutes watched attentivdy his fa- 
therms manner of tuming^lhe earth over, and levelling 
it with the spade. Then he tried to dig up one row, 
and with the help of his father afterwards contrived to 
keep the bed tolerably even.. This was a work of 
some time, fq|pit was a large {^ed ; then his father, with 
his hoe, showed him how to make the small trench for f- 
sowing the peas, and what distance he was to keep\ 
them apart. When they had finished as many of/ 
these trenches as Mr. Stock thought sufficient, ha 
showed Adam how thick it was proper. to sow the»i 
seed; which he managed very carefdily iand well.* ; 
They did the same with the beans ; and afterward*. . 
raked the earth over them, first scattering soQif|^|rtl^^/\ 
in tb^ trenches, to prevent the slugs and mice fk<^^ 
^troying the seed. After this they sowed some onidSivv * 
radishes, and mustar^^d cress ; which was done by ^ 
scattering the see|ii.1||ply upon the surface of the 
grounc^nd afterw^d^ raking them in. '^ Now, Adam," 

.^Miid.td t^^out; but which maybe safely snalched by a quick mo- 
tieOt.and-jVbfazing iato the mouthi whicji being closed, the fire is at 
OQC^xttnguished. " 

^. " Wassaili a liquor mad^ of apples, sugar, and ale/'— Eds. 



10 EARLT SOWING. 

said his father, " go and fetch some armfals of that 
straw and pea-haulm out of the wood-house : we will 
lay it upon the heds of onions, and radishes, and mus- 
tard and cress, to keep the hirds from picking up the 
seeds, and to shelter them from the cold winds which 
we may soon expect to have. We may as well sow 
that bed near the bullis-tree with carrots ; which is to 
be done in the same way as we did with the onions ; 
and we will put some straw round the glasses of young 
cauliflower plants, and upon the endive, in case a frost 
^ould come on suddenly, for that would kill them." 
The next thing they did was*to prepare another bed by 
digging it lip and raking it ; upon which they sowed 
turnips. "We need not care if these should come up 
too thickly," said his father, "because we can thin 
them afterwards, and give them to the cow and the 
rabbits." 

All this is very soon told, but it occupied them seve- 
ral days. Adam was allowed to get all the vegetables 
which were wanted for dinner. His mother told him 
how many she would require, and of what sort ; and 
his father taught him how to select those fit for eating. 
Every day he used to dig up a few heads of celery, 
some endive, and some savoys ; the potatoes, beet-root, 
carrots, and parsnips, were in the cellar. They were 
dug up in the latter part of the autumn, because the 
wet and frosty weather would render them uAfit for 
eating if they were to remain i^the earth. Therefore 
when they are grown to their full size, ijt is proper to 
dig them up and put them where neither watisr nor 
frost can comer to them. Theii^ext task was to turn 
up the remainder of the earth that had not betifr digged 
since the autumnal crops were gal;hered from it : but 
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PLANTING BULBOUS ROOTS. 11 

they first covered it all over with manure, which they 
wheeled from the heap in the yard. 

" Now, Adam," said his father, "I believe we have 
done nearly all that is required of us for the kitchen 
garden ; we will go and see what Jlowers want our 
attention. You know which are the anemone plants . 
fetch some pea-straw from the wood-house, and cover 
them up in the same way you did the endive ; then 
come to me, and I will show you how to mat and earth 
up the auriculas; we must preserve them against 
heavy rains and frost. We may as well also put mat- 
ting round those beautiM carnations, which; you know, 
were so much admired last summer. You would he 
sorjry to have them die, I think. When this is done, 
as the weather is still mild, we will plant what are 
called bulbous roots ; such as crocuses, jonquils, nar- 
' cissuses, snow-drops, and tulips. You will observe 
how deep I set them in the ground — about the depth 
of your hand. By the time we have finished all this 
work it will be nearly dusk, when we will go in doors, 
and you shall do some sums in arithmetic ; and if you 
are diligent and attentive, I dare say your mamma will 
reward you by continuing her story of the Traveller, 
and snow you the places on the map which he visited. 
Do you not feel a great deal more happy now you 
know that you have been industrious and useful, than 
when you used to crawl about smd endeavor to escape 
doing any thing ?" " "Jfes, papa," said Adam, " and I 
like to talk to you now, because you look more kind 
than you did."^ "To be sure," said his father^ "be- 
cause I love you better." 

On the following morning the nursery-man sent in 
a number of tr^es. that Mr. Stock had ordered, and 
Adam was shown where they were to be planted, and 
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dttsired to dig the holes for receiving them. This was 
a favorite joh, f0r he liked digging better than any thing. 
There were some almond, and double-blossomed cherry- 
trees, and some mezereons ;* all of which help to make 
the pleasant spring-time beautiful. There were lilacs 
and moss-roses, together with' some apple and pear 
trees. 

" I think, Adam," said his father, " we shall soon 
have a change of weather, for the air has become 
much colder. We must get all these trees into the 
ground to day, and I think it as much as we shall be 
able to do, for there are a great many of them." And 
it was well they did so ; for all night the snow came 
softly down, making no noise like the pattering of 
rain ; and in the morning Adam beheld, to his asto- 
nishment, that all his little flowers were covered, and 
the trees looked as if one part of their branches had 
, been painted white, and the fir trees as if little white 
cushions had been laid upoo^ them. Adam was rather 
impatient when he found that his work in the garden 
was at an end. " I cannot think," said he, " what is 
the use of snow : it is very pretty, to be sure, but I do 
not think it is of any use." " Of what use was it,' 
Adam," said his father, ** for us to matt up the flowers, 
and to put pea-haulm round the cauliflower glasses ?" 
" Oh ! that W2is to keep them warm," said Adam, " and 
the frost from them." "Well," said his father, "the 
snow will answer the same purpose. I do not say 
that the snow will make them warm. It is rathejr 
foolish of people to say that the snow warms any thing : 

M 

. ■ I * 

• " Mezereop," a beautiful species of flowering shrub, the cneorum 
fricoectAm^of bOLanisU.— Eds. , 

t " To mat," i. e. to corer with maa.— Edi. 



IN-DOOR WOWC.-^ A WAIiX. 13 

but it shields them from those dreadful, sharp, wither- 
ing winds, and black frosts ; and that is all the use 
that the straw and matting could be of. The winds 
may now blow as fiercely as they plsase, our flowers 
and tender plants are doubly sheltered. However, do 
not fear that you will have nothing to do. I will find 
you plenty of employment, and if the afternoon be fin«, 
we will take a walk." They went intp the wood 
house, and Mr. Stock allowed Adam to chop some 
small wood for the fires ; but he showed him first how 
to hold the sticks, and cautioned him to be very careful 
in striking with the bill. His father sawed some logs, 
and Adam piled them up. They tlien went to the 
store room, and looked ov^r the fruit, taking out such 
as had become decayed ; an<!^to prevent the frosty wind 
from penetrating the room, they stopped up the cracks 
of the window, and nailed a carpet before it. 

After dinner, according to his promise, Mr. Stock 
took Adam, with two of his broth3rs, a walk into the 
fields in his neighborhood, iffh^ air was very calm, 
and the sky was beautifully clear, with oifly a few 
small clouds here and there. As they were passing a 
thatched cottage, Adam observed a little bird under the 
thatch, which seemed very busy, and as if it were en- 
deavoring to make a hole in it. He asked his father 
what it was doing, and what was its name. ** It is 
called the tit-mouse," said he, **or tom-tit; and it is 
hunting for the insects which have taken shelter from 
the weather in the straw. And those birds yon see 
there to the left, are called field-fares and red-wings. 
The severe winter in tfa^ north countries has driven 
them to take shelter with us. Many flocks come from 
Norway. You remember where Norway is. Miimmf 
tald you, the other evening, yoa know, alout a dread* 
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ful whirlpool, called the Maalfitroom, near the coast a[ 
it, and showed you the place upon the map< Those 
poor little hirds live upon tho berries of the hawthorn, 
and whatever other friiit of that sort they can find. 
You will therefore be pleased in future, when you see 
the hedges very full of blossoms, and afterwards of 
berries." " Oh, papa," said little Tom, " there was a 
large and beauttful bird came out of that tree !" " That," 
said his father, '4s a wood-pigeon; it is called the 
ring-dove ; it came to that tree to eat the berries on 
the ivy which grows up it. It also lives upon the 
fruit of the beech tree, called beech-mast. Almost all 
the beautiful pigeons you see in the farm yards have 
come originaUy from those wild ones that live in the 
woods." 

The sun was now nearly set, and the clouds all 
about were tinged with a be#utiful rose color. It went 
down behind the hills, which looked dark from the 
bright and burning gold that was behind them ; and 
they soon saw nothing but the broad bars of light 
which shot from it up into the clouds. . As they re- 
turned home, the children stopped to listen to a ro^in 
red-breast that was singing on a medlar tree* before a 
cottage door. They admired it very much. " Yes," 
said the father, " the robin is the most welcome of all 
the singmg birds, for he keeps on in spite of the cold 
winds which have put to silence, or driven away to 
warmer countries, all the other songsters. He is like 
a true friend that stays to comfort us when we have 
no longer any thing to bestow. Do not you know, 
Adam, what I mean? He is like a school-fellow. 
Who will be just as kind when you have nothing to 
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Medlar," a small fruit Um •onMwbatrMemWiif Um qviaca^-^Esa 



STILLNESS OF WINTEE. 15 

give him, as when you have a large cake to share." 
Mr. Stock then told them the story of " The Children 
in the Wood ;" and afterwards repeated to Adam the 
following lines, and asked him if he understood them, 
and whether he did not think them very pretty : — 

" The redbreast warbles still, but is content, 
With slender notes, and more than half-suppreis^d : 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where'er he rests, he shakes 
From many a txoig the pendant drops of ice^ 
That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 
Stillness, ticcompanied with sounds bosoJI^ 
Charms more than silence.** 

Adam said he thought he could understand part of 
what was meant,' and then observed how very silent 
every thing was. " It seems, papa," said he, " as if 
there was nobody in all the world talking but our- 
selves.'* ** Yes, it does sAm so, Adam," said his fa- 
^er ; *^ and my old friend Mr. Eeats, in one of his po- 
ems, speaks of the silence of a frosty evening. "When 
you are a great boy, and have read many more books 
than you now have, you shall read the writings of all 
our great poets ; at present you could not understand 
them." 

By this time they had nearly reached home, when 
they saw a hare skip across the road into a^^ld of 
turnips. Their father told them that he was^ding to 
make his supper of their tender green leaves. " When 
the weather becomes very severe," said he, "these 
poor timid little animals come into the gardens for the 
vegetables ; and at this time of the year they are traced 
by the marks of their feet in the snow, and hunted 
down by greyhounds. When the dogs are close to 
them, and they become wearied with the violent run- 
ning, they cry in the most piteous manner, and very 
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much like a little baby. I cannot think how any feel- 
ing man, who has ever seen the beautiful and gentle 
face of a haie, and heard its piercing shrieks when 
pursued by those cruel dogs, can take pleasure in 
hunting the poor feeble little thing to death. In the 
hard frosts rabbits also come into the gardens, and in- 
jure the trees by gnawing off the bark all round, as 
high as they can reach." The evening had now closed 
in ; they were all snug at home round a warm blazing 
fire ; and, after a hearty meal, t|ie children went mer- 
rily to bed. 

^he following was a beantifbl sonny morning, and 
the whole family were up as soon as the sun had. risen. 
Mr. Stock told the girls and boys th<t they should all 
take a run down the road. There had been a slight 
thaw during the night, which had been followed at 
daybreak by a hoar-frost.^ Nothing could be more 
elegant than the appearance of the trees with th^ sun 
shining through them. The trunks looked like pillars 
of glass, and the little twigs were all covered with a 
sparkling silver fringe. Even the tall grass and weeds 
by the road-side were as if they had been swan-down 
feathers sprinkled with diamonds. The turnip leaves 
and the SkC(>tch kale looked like green velvet adorned 
with gem . The children had never before seen such 
a sight, an i they were quite delighted. After running 
about, till they were out of breath, and their cheeks 
were as red as roses, they returned home to breakfast. 
While they were eating and talking of what they had 
seen, their father told them that hoar»frost was mist, 
or dew, which froze as it settled ; that had was drops 
of rain, also frozen suddenly in the fall ; and that snow 
was the water of the clouds frozen before it descended. 
"What you have seen this morning," said he, ''L^ 
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hoar-frost." He also observed to them, that if they 
had been in the king's palace, they would not hare 
seen there so beautiful a sight as the trees and plants 
had afforded them that morning. ^*So that, you 
see, all the wealth that a king can command will not 
be able to create a more beautiful prospect than one 
hoar-frost will produce. And I assure you, that all 
the gold in the world would not make the kin^ so 
happy as you have been to-day. You must not sup- 
pose that people are happy because they are rich. 
Many of those gaily-dressed folks that you see in hand- 
some carriages are very wretched. And the reason is, 
because they are envious and discontented. You may 
depend upon it that no person can be very unhappy 
who is of a contented disposition ; and a rich discon- 
tented one, is a burthen to himself, and hateful to 
every one who knows hi]% Now you may play for 
an hour, and then go to your lessons. Adam shall 
try to saw some logs for the fires." 

At night, Adam read aloud the history of all the ani- 
mals that sleep during the winter : such as the bear, 
the marmot, the sleeping rat found in the Alps, the 
bat, the snake, the frog, the tortoise, the dormouse, 
and several others, the names of which I do not imme- 
diately recollect : and his mamma showed him, upon 
the map of the world, the different countries in which 
those animals live. 

This frosty and snowy weather continued for somd 
days longer, and Adam had the pleasure of seeing a 
flock of wild geese and some wild ducks fly over their 
garden ; and a black-bird used to come every morning 
to the parlor window at breakfast-time to be fed with 
crumbs from the table. Some redbreasts were their 
•onstant compaoiona; and one became so familiar^ 
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that upon the window being opened, it wonld (Lj into 
the room. One evening, while they" were all at their 
books, they heard the wind rise, and after some mi* 
nutes, a little sound of rain against the windows. 
*'The weather ia changing," said Mr. Stock; and 
upon looking at the barometer, he found that the 
quicksilver had fallen considerably. Adam wished to 
know how it was that the changing of the weather 
should make the glass rise or fall. His father told 
him that, if he were to explain it, he could not under* 
stand him. " When you are a little older you shall 
read a book which will make it clear u> you. You 
must be contented at present with merely knowing 
that it is the state of the air, or the atmosphere, as it 
is called, which makes the quicksilver sink and rise in 
the glass tube. When the weather is moist or rainy, 
the air is light, and the quj^silver falls down; and in 
fine dry weather, then the air is heavy, and^the quick- 
silver rises. Now, all skip up to bed. Good night !" 
On the following morning they found that the snow 
was almost gone ; and upon going into the air, they 
observed how very warm it felt. In some parts of the 
garden, and under the hedges ia the fields which faced 
the north, there still remained small patches of snow, 
which no longer appeared of that beautifully dazzling 
whiteness, but was smeared with dirt, and ftill of little 
holes, that gave it the appearance of being sprinkled 
with soot. The ground was broken, as the country 
people call it ; and it was almost impossible to walk, 
from the weight of mud which clung to their ^oes. 
After a few days, the worms and grubs which had lain 
.snug under the hard earth crept forth to the warm air, 
and afforded a welcome meal to the little birds, which, 
while the frost lasted, had been pinched with hunger* 



**If this miia weather should continue," said Mr. 
Stock, ** I must prune the apple and pear trees ; the 
currant and gooseberries : and when I have finished 
those I shall attend to the vines. You are not gar- 
dener enough yet, Adam, to think of beginning to 
prune, but if you are Very attentive to what I tell you, 
and observe how I do it, you shall next year try your 
skill upon some old currant and gooseberry trees. 
Now, take your knife, and carefully scrape off the 
moss from this espalier,'"' and then go on to the next, 
till you ha,ve finished them all. In two or three days 
I make no doubt that We shall have plenty of pretty 
and cheerful little flowers; among them, the daisy, 
bear's-foot, spurry, chickweed, &c. ; and you, and your 
brothers and sisters, shall go out and gather them un- 
der the hedges. In our garden the hazel-trees will be 
preparing to flower ; thei honey-suckle pushing its 
pale-green buds into leaf; and among flowers, we 
may expect to see crocuses, both yellow and purple, 
the yellow ones bearing the gfond name of * Cloth of 
Gold.' Then there will be also the rosemary, the yel- 
low aconite, and the Alpine alysson, the polyanthus, 
the wall-flower, the anemone, the cyclamen, hellebore, 
navelwort, periwinkle, your dear little favorite — ^the 
primrose ; the name means, i3b& rose of the spring, or 
the ^r5^ rose, from the Latin word primus^ which, you 
know, means first. And the delicate modest-looking 
snow-drop, which hangs down its head, and seems too 
tender to endure the cold season. So, what with our 
flowers and flowering shrubs; the laurustinus, that 
cheerful and lovely flower ; the arbutus, than which no- 

• " Espaliers," trees planted in rows about a garden, and trained regu* 
§ulf by being fastened to a lattice of wood-workj lo ae to form a kind 
cf hedge— £di» 
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thing c«n be more elegant, both in the shape of die plant, 
mnd in it* leaves and blossoms; the alaternus, brought 
into this country by a gi«at and worthy mao — Evelyn, 
whose book on the subject of Gardeouig you shall read 
when you are older; then there is the spurge-laurel, the . 
Glastonbury thorn, the mezereon, the cornelian cher> 
ly, and the finely-Tarnished holly, wiih its red coml; 
— I say, what with our berries, flowers, and shrubs, the 
bare and wintry month of Jakvahs, to a cheerful and 
happy mind, becomes a season of pleasantness." . 



CHAPTER II. 



% FEBRUARY. 

" Muttering, the winds at eve, with blunted point, 
Blow hollow blustering from the south. Subdued, 
The frost nsolres into a trickling thaw. 
Spotted the mountains shine ; loose sleet descend, 
And floods the country round." — Thompaon. 

The month of February had now set in ; and the 
firost appeared to he quite gone, although there were 
patches of snow still remaining, under those hedges 
which sheltered it from the noonday sun : the roads 
were deep in mud, and the garden ground was soft ; 
the wind was blustering, and fiih^ weather altogether 
very unpleasant ; for the rain which came from time 
to time was cold, and now and then, being mingled 
with small snow, rendered it extremely disagreeable 
to be out : but when there was any work to be per- 
formed, Mr. Stock would not allow the. weather to 
xirevent him ; and he brought up Adam to oare for it as 
Jttle as he did himself. If he was wet in his feet, or 
in any part of his dress, when he had finished his 
work, he never failed to change it ; and Adam did so 
too, who thought it was being like a man to keep at his 
work when it rained, and not to be sent in doors ; so at 
first he Cancied that he liked rainy weather better than 
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when it was tine; but 'he soon changed his opinion 
after he had been a few times wet through. At last 
he became a little peevish, and said *^ he hated rain." 
" Ay ! ay ! " said his father, " but you do not hate fruit 
and flowers, and good eating of all sorts. Now, if tliere 
were to be no rain at all, you would be starved to 
death. The earth would become a barren waste ; the 
cattle would die lor want of food; and you, also, 
would perish from the same cause: In those hot 
countries which your mamma has described to you, 
and where they scarcely ever have any rain, the trees, 
plants, and grass are every ni^t refreshed by plentiful 
dews; so plentiful, that you would be astonished if 
you could see the quantity that falls in one night. If 
it were not for this moisture, all the vegetation would 
in a few days be as completely burnt as if you were to 
put a plant into our oVen. It is a much more dreadful 
thing to have too little, than too much rain. In the 
BiUe you wiU meet with several descriptions of the 
effects nf drought; and they are very terrible. If 
you could once know what it is to be in severe want 
of rain, you would ever afterwards consider it a great 
blessing, and not be out of humor because it wet you. 
Come, let us set about our work." So they digged up 
a bed, and prepared it for some of their spring crops ; 
and the following day being fine, they sowed^a fresh ' 
crop of beans in it. While they were employed, Adam 
asked why this month was called February, His 
father told him it was so called in honor of the goddess 
Juno^ one of whose names was Febbua, given to her 
because she was said to preside over purification,,* a 

•' Fehrua signifies expiatory 8acrijice», and February was so called 
because in that month, which was anciently the last of the year, ezpia* 
tory sacrifices were offered for the sins of the whole year.— Eds. 
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cvstom which prevailed among the Romans during 
this month, and lasted for twelve days. 

They then prepared a hed for beet-roots, parsnips, 
and carrots, by digging it over againi and very deep ; 
then, with a dibble, Mr*^Stock made holes, at least a 
foot deep, and three inches wide at the top, at regular 
distances, nine inches apart, which holes he filled with 
light rich earth, and in ABch he placed two seeds, about 
an inch from the top. Adam inquired why his father 
made these beds so differently front turnip, radish, or 
cabhage beds ; and why he put Hoo seeds to each hole ? 
His father told him, that a friend of his, who was very 
particular in his garden, always sowed his bieets, pars- 
nips, and carrots, in this way; **And he advised taie 
to try it : cannot you guess why ? " Adam thought for 
a minute as he leaned on his spade, and looked at the 
newly-made bed, and then cried out — " Oh yes ! to be 
sure I can ! — the holes are filled with light earth 
straight down, that the roots may find their way easily, 
and so grow that way instead of going out on er^ch side 
like two legs. Oh ! what funny dumpty carrots I have 
seen ! Oh ! and you put two seeds in case one should 
fail." " Right," said his father, « and if both should 
come up, the bed will be more easily thinned than if 
they were to be sown ^hroad^cast^ as we sow radish." 
These were for the general crop ; those sown in the 
last month were for an early one, and for a delicacy. 
They then sowed some cabbages, and afterwards plant- 
ed out some which had been sown in the last autumn. 

Adam was allowed to do this after being shown the 
distance he was to keep between them, and how to 
manage the line. This job pleased him. They also 
towed some lettuce seed, and fresh mustard and cress. 
The caulifiovcr plants, too, which were nader &e 
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glasses, Adam put out in the same manner as he dia 
the cabbages ; leaving only two or three under each 
glass, that they might ripen as early as possible. Also 
eelery, leeks, parsley, and onicms ; and peas for a se- 
cond crop. Towards the end of the month, as those 
which had been sown for the first crop had come for« 
ward, Mr. Stock showed Adam how to earth them up 
with hi» hoe; desiring him at the same time to be 
very carefnl not to draw the mould too high up the 
plants. They then sticked them ; Mr. Stock looking 
at each row as Adam finished it, to make such altera- 
tions as were necessary ; for it is not to be supposed 
that he did every thing in the hest possible manner at 
a first trial : however, he was a good boy, and ma- 
naged very: wdl, because he tried to do as well as he 
could whatever he attempted. 

One day, after tHey had finished tlieir dinner, Mr. 
Stock observed, that as it was fine overhead, and tliere 
had been a hrisk drying wind for two or three days, 
they might all safely take a walk. So they went 
to a very pretty little deU. which was sheltered with 
beautiful trees, and almost covered with flowering 
shrubs and underwood. This was a favorite place \ 
with them. Whatever flowers they wanted, they knew 
that they should be plentifully supplied with, if they 
went to Hawtbomdell. However, at this time they 
were disappointed at not finding any other than dai- 
sies, which Mr. Stock told Adam the old writers used 
to call ** day's-eyes." The children were not satisfied 
with only one sort of flower ; they wanted their old 
favorites, the primroses and violets, cowslips and but- 
tercups: their father, however^ told them that they .^ 
had not yet begun to lift up their little heads after the 
wintar weatiier. ^Ufmi kmk about oBMfiiUy »" 
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he, ** I dare 8ay you will find all the plants yoa were 
speaking of, preparing to come'into flower* And iluU 
is a pleasant sight. Then is it not deligb^ul to see 
the trees all aaroand us puttmg forth their tender buds, 
all preparing to come out into fresh green leaves as 
soon as the days shall hecome d little long^ ? Is it 
not pleasant, also^ to considcar the wonderfully curious 
manner in Tfhich those large leaves, that we are daily 
in the habit of looking on. in summer, are folded up in 
that small bud ? The bad in itself is a beautiful natu- 
ral production; its shape is very elegant. The color 
is generally delicate — ^a light brown, tipped at .the end 
with a soft green* And the bud of the horse-chestnut 
is richly colored ; at the same time it is protected from 
the rain and damp, by being covered over with -a natu- 
ral varnish, somelJiing like turpentine, which no wet 
can penetrate. Have you not found that the buds of the 
chestnut, sycamore, and of some few other trees, stick 
to your fingers when you have touched them ? " Adam 
answered that he had; **But," said he, '* papa, if that 
turpeniiny stuff is of use to the chestmit buds, why have 
not ail trees their buds covered, too ? " *' If it had been 
necessary for them to have been so supplied," said his 
father, " they would certainly have been protected in 
like manner. I should suppose that the leaves of other 
trees axe less tender than those of the chestnut and 
sycamore, and perhaps would not suffer so much from 
wet. But yoa may depend upon it that a wise reason 
^ to be given ibr tbe very smallest act of the Creator, 
even for the different covering of the buds of trees." 
After they had collected a variety of branches to take 
to their n&amina, as they knew she would admire 
ihem, they returned home. In their way, they heard 
the pleaauU song of thft woodrlark; and ai&ongat a 
3 . 
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£ock of sheep th«y obteired that pretty lively little 
bird, the water-wa^il, ninning about in the most 
bttsy maimer iniagincible. The children wanted to 
know what he was doing. " He is eatching the small 
insects or gnats,'' said their father, "which throng 
where sheep are closely assembled. The water-wag- 
tail is one of those birds which leaye oiur country 
during the winter, for a warmer climate ; this is called 
migrating. This one has returned to us very early.*' 
As they approached the sheep more closely, they had 
an opportunity of beholding the bird's skill in catching 
its prey. When they had proceeded a little farther, 
they heard the loud and rich song of a throstle, or 
thrush, which was in a hazel-tree in flower, at the 
back of a little mud cottage. The children wondered 
whether it was happy because it was singing. '* I 
dare say it is," said their father. " Some people, how- 
ever, do not believe that birds are more joyful when 
they are singing, than when they are silent. But, as 
we cannot be sure of this, the best way is to4i)elieve 
that which is most pleasant ; and I am sure it is plea- 
sant to fancy that a bird, when singing, is happy." 
Bella wanted to know what beautiful little bird it was 
she saw flying out of the hedge. " There it is now, 
papa, in that tree. Oh ! what a pretty red breast it 
has, and white and green wings ! " " That is a chaf- 
finch," said her father. " It has a merry little note, 
foretelling the approach of summer; and which is 
difierent from its song at this time of the year. It is 
a curious circumstance, that the hm chaffinch should 
migrate, and that the male bird should remain here : 
but so it is. At the dose of the year the female has 
been traced through Holland into Italy. Do you 
know, Adam, where Italy and. Hdland are?" "O 
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yes! papa,'' said he, "mamma showed them to me 
on the map, when she told me about the men skating 
to market with their baskets on their heads : and about 
Homulus and Remus, who buUt the city of Rome, being 
suckled by a wolf." " Well," said his father, " all that 
way those poor little birds go, and come back again to 
us early in the spring. ^ About this time of the year 
you will hear the wood-owl begin his hooting ; and 
geese begin to lay eggs, and partridge^ to pair for the 
same'purpose ; and as we pass the end of the lane, by 
the rookery, I make no doubt we shall observe that the 
rooks are beginning to be busy. It will be very enter- 
taining to watch them as the summer approaches, for 
they are almost the only birds that may be observed 
in the act of making their nests. In that beautiful 
book which you are now reading— the ' Evenings at 
Home,' you will meet with a verv pleasant account 
of a rookery, and the birds' manner of building." 

They now had arrived at home, and after tea went 
to their evening amusements, till bed time. On the 
following morning, Adam and his father began to at- 
tend to the tfower-garden.* As the weather was still 
mild and open, they sowed sweet-peas, lupines, can- 
dy-tuft, lark-spurs, Virginia stock, mignonette, major 
convolvulus, minor convolvulus, and other annuals. 
They generally sowed therfWt^ rings, about the size 
of a small plate, and but just below the surface of 
the ground. Adam managed tolerably well ; but his 
father gave him the quantity of seed necessary for each 
little spot, for fear he should waste it ; and as he co- 
vered it with the earth, he stuck in the place a small 
stick, to show that seed was there. While they were 
about this job, Adam asked his father what he meant 
when he called those flowers annuals, " All the flow- 
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€rs," said his lather, "which are obliged to be sown' 
every year, and which produce seed in the automn, 
and then die, are i^led annuals. The Latin word 
anntts, you know, moans a year ; and they are only 
yearly plants. Those which endure many years, such as 
pinks, carnations, .wall-flowers, and others, are called 
perennialSy from the Latin perennts, which means con- 
tinual, or unceasing. The sweet pea is an annual; the 
everlasting pea is a perennial, I will now go and prone 
the shrubbery; in the mean time you may plant out 
those young pinks and wall-flowers, which should have 
been done last autumn. I will maVa marks in ihe_ 
beds where you are to transplant them; and if by the 
time you have finished, I shall also have done pruning 
the shrubbery, we will collect the cuttings for the 
wood-house, and then dig it all over together.'* This 
was a noble task^ and occupied them some days. 
Wliile they were digging over the bed, they took the 
suckers ftom. those shrubs which they wished to mul- 
tiply, and planted them about a foot asunder, in a va- 
cant spot of the garden. When this was finished, 
Mr. Stock told Adam to pull off the dead leaves, and to 
earth ap afresh the auriculas, which they had matted 
♦>»e last month ; and to cover them again carefully, for 
fear of the severe winds and rain which they must ex- 
pect at this time of the year. He showed him how to 
aarth the plants, bidding him take pains in doing, it. 
His father at the same time finished pruning the apple 
and pear trees ; he planted out cuttings of gooseberries 
and currants, for successors to the old worn-out plants; 
finished pruning the vines ; and when he had also 
finished pruning the peach, nectarine, and apricot trees, 
Adam helped him to nai' matting upon hurdles, which, 
being placed against >* i wall in a sloping direction. 
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und fastened to it, formed a defence for the young and 
tender blossoms of those delicious fruits, against the 
bleak and raging winds of early March. 

The next thing attended to, was dressing the straw- 
berry bed. This Adam could not yet pretend to ; 
he therefore stood by, and watched his father while 
at work, at the same time asking him sensible and 
useful questions. While they were conversing, he ob- 
served a bee bustling about in the cup of a erocus ; and 
after watching its manner of collecting its little golden 
store, he told his father he wished he would keep bees. 
" I think I should do so, Adam," said his father, " if I 
knew how to manage them. They are the most won- 
derfu) and the most entertaining little creatures that I 
know of." "Will you tell me about them?" said 
Adam. " I will tell you all I know respecting them," 
said his father ; " but if you wish to become a manager 
of bees, when you are two or three years older, I will 
purchase you a book, written by a man who was very 
clever in the management of them, and who, strange 
to tell, kept some, if not all of his stock, at his house 
in Holborn. You have been many times in Holbom, 
and know very well whereabouts it is. Would you 
believe that this man (whose name was Wildman) 
was able to discover that his bees found their way 
from his house in London, as far as Hampstead heath, 
and back again ? The way in which he proved it was 
as follows : as they were going thro^fgh a hole cut for 
them in a pane of glass, he, with a small camel-hair 
pecil, (such a one as you paint your pictures with,) 
dipped in vermillion, touched the back of each bee in 
its passage oat. After he had marked a great number 
in this manner, he walked to Hampstead, and on the 
heath he observed these* same bees among the wild 
3* 
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flowers. Upon his retom home, and at the close of 
the day, he foond bees with the same mark retnming 
to the hive. Is it not wonderful that those small crea- 
tures should be able to know his house from the great 
number that they flew over? But you will be more 
astonished when I tell you that bees hare been known 
to fly a distance of thirty miles after wild thym^, a 
flower they are particularly fond of. They are also 
capable of being tamed, and made familiar, to a sur- 
prising degree ; for this same Mr. Wildman was so 
well known to his little companions, and they were so 
attached to him, that when he called a hive of bees in 
a particular manner, you would, in a few minutes, see 
him covered with them ; and upon a given signal they 
would return to their hive." *' I have heard, papa," 
said Adam, " that the bees have a .queen ; is it true ? *' 
" There is one be^" said his father, " which is very 
difierent in its shape from all the rest, and larger in 
size, and which is called the queen ; but there would 
be more propriety in calling it the mother ; for it lays 
all the eggs that produce the bees. They are so fond 
of her, that if you were to kill her, the greater part, if 
not the whole of the swarm, would certainly die. At 
flrst you would see great confusion among them ; they 
would be running hither and thither about the hive, 
among the cells ; this commotion would increase into 
a loud and angry hum ; they would hover round the 
hive in a manner very difierent from that when they 
are working. After some hours, this loud hum would 
be changed to a painful melancholy note, which no one 
could mistake for that of deep distress ; and by the 
time the sun had set, you would see many on the 
ground near the hive, dying and dead : and on the fol- 
lowing morning, if you werfe to lift up the hive, yoa 
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might see the dead lying ki heaps ; wi^, perhaps, here 
a&d there a straggler, whose complaiiung would he 
dwindled to a weak moan. I once saw a hire of bees 

w 

that had lost their queen, and I assure you the sight 
was very distressing ; there was scarcely a window in 
the house that had not several bees in it, Qiaking a 
shrill and angry hum ; and tiliey were so enraged at 
the loss they had experienced, that It was dangerous 
to be near them. On the following morning, the 
ground about the hive was covered with dead and 
dying bees; and on the succeeding day, not one of the* 
whole swarm was living ; but on the floor of the hive 
were more than two handfuls of the dead." '* I should 
like to see bees at work," said Adam ; **' I have read 
in some book, that people have glass hives." " Yes," 
said his father, "J hava seen them working, and it is 
a very, curious sight to observe, how regularly all 
perfcMrm the different ta^s allotted to them. When 
they begin to work, they«j}ivide into four companies ; 
one of which roves the fields in search of materials 
from the summer flowers. The honey they store in a 
little bag in their stomachs ; and the wax they load on 
^eir thighs. The second company is employed at 
home in laying out the bottoms and partitions of the 
cells ; the third is busied in making the inside smooth, 
and free from comers ; and the fourth company bring 
food for the rest, or relieve those who return with their 
burthens. They often change their appointed tasks : 
those that have been at work m the hive, going^broad; 
and those that have been already in the fields, taking 
their places. There is no doubt that they have signs 
by which they understand each other ; for when one 
of the laborers in the hive wants to be supplied by one 
tet has been abioadi it beads down its trunk to the 
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bee from which it is expected ; and this, openihg its- 
honey-bag, lets some drops fall into the other's mouth. 
How they prepare the honey for the cells, has not been 
discovered. You have seen a piece of honey-comb : 
well, in one day, these industrious and wondedul little 
creatures are able to build cells for three thousand 
youAg bees. But then you should be told, that there 
are in a full hive ^irty thousand bees. Now, Adam, 
I think we will leave off work for to-day." So they 
put away their tools, and went in-doors. In the even- 
ing, after Adam had finished two or three sums in 
arithmetic, and had read one of Miss Edgeworth's 
beautiful little stories, he went happily to bed. 

The foUowing day was employed in sowing more 
flower seeds ; such as lavatera, Venus' looking-glass, 
Venus' navel- wort, &c. ; and for early blowing, mig- 
nonette in pots, and ten-week stocks, both under a 
hand glass. They also sUrred up tjie earth around 
the bulbous roots, and wateied those in pots. 

After dinner, his father told him he intended going 
to the mill, to order somo barley meal, and that he 
might go with him if he wished* In their way, they 
observed men ploughing, sowing, and harrowing. 
Adam wanted to know what they were sowing now. 
His father said it was either beans, peas, rye, or spring 
wheat, which tfiey also call lent com^ from it/ being 
sown about that time of the year. 

Every thing was silent around them ; the preparing 
for the seed, and the putting it into the ground, all 
seemed as quiet as when it was growing. They heard 
nothing but the soft shrill hum of a swarm of gnats 
above their heads, and the song of the poor plough- 
boy, as he waded by the side of the team. " How dif* 
ferent is this scene, Adam," said his father, "firom 
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what is called * the seat of var ;' which means the 
particular country where a war is carried on. How 
much more delightful is the sight of this quiet labor, 
and these green fields, than it would be for us to wit- 
ness thousands of horse and foot soldiers treading 
down and destroying the fruit of the husbandman's 
industry : to hear the noise of the trun^)ets, the roar- 
ing of th^ guns, the * thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting.' How much more pleasant is it to hear that 
simple plough-boy singing because he is happy and 
contented, than it would be to hear him raving and 
trying to cut down a fellow-creature with a sword, to 
stab him through the bowels with a bayonet, or to 
shoot him through the heart with a bullet. And how 
much more honorable is his present occupation, that 
of preparing food for his fellow-creatures, than is the 
life of a soldier ! both- are 'paid for what they do ; the 
ne for useful labor, the other to kiH: his own brother, 
if he be ordered to do s€9 The soldier, it is true, is 
dressed in finer clothes, and is altogether a smarter per- 
son than the ploughman ; but then the clothes which 
the ploughman has on are ku oum, and purchased with 
his own money : the fine red or blue dresses in which 
the soldier is adorned are given tqrj^m to wear as long 
as he is a soldier, and if he is not very careful of them, 
he is severely punished." Adam said he should like 
to have such fine dresses as the soldier, and be able to 
bay them like the ploughman. " Well," »said his fa- 
ther, ** it is very natural that you, who are but a little 
boy, should like those fine gay clothes, for the soldiers 
themselves like them very much. You have only to 
be diligent and honest, and you will be able to pur- 
chase for yourself much handsomer clothes than a sol- 
dier's ; and you will be a great deal more respected 
ind beloved by good men. 
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" We are jK>w come to the end of the month, and if 
you look round our garden, you will find many cheer- 
ful and lovely flowers in blossom. There is the aco- 
nite, the Alpine alysson, the beautiful anemone, the 
crocus, and the snow-drop still ; the primrose too, the 
richly-colored wall-flower, which was known to the 
Komans, and bore the same name; the polyanthus, 
with its various bright colors ; the periwinkle, with its 
delicate heavenly blue; the perennial adonis; the 
graceful Persian iris ; hepatica; hellebore; the heart's 
ease, as beautiful in its name as it is in its velvet blos- 
som of gold and royal blue; the cheerful and long- 
lasting daisy ; the daffodil, that seems to laugh at the 
cold, and dance with every wind that blows ; and cy- 
clamien, I.believe, the last. Then among the shrubs, 
we have that elegant tree,- the almond, which was a 
favorite of one of the sweetest poets &at ever lived — 
Sfenser. Our cheerful and steady friend, the lauru^- 
tinus, that begins to flowfi^ when the jg^y colors of 
summer leave us, and never ceases till they return to 
us again ; the Glastonbury ^orn, about whose blowing 
the artful and deceiving monks of old time told a fool- 
ish story of its having formerly t)een the walking-stick 
of a disciple of Jesus Christ ; who planting it in the 
earth near the abbey of Glastonbury, it flowered at 
Christmas, in honor of his master Jesus, who was bom 
at that time. Then follow the cornelian cherry and 
cherry plum, together with the .mezereon, which is .a 
beautiful little plant ; and the phillyrea, spurge laurel, 
and pyracantha, with its clusters of bright red berries; 
Here is a famous catalogue of beauties for this season 
of the year ! Who would think there was such a va- 
riety, when but a few weeks since the snow covered 
the ground, and the tender shoots of the flowers were 
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boimd in by the fi-ost f When we get home, yoa may, 
if you wish, gather a few of all, and take' them to 
mamma, lo adorn the parlor. If this month has been 
Tery stormy and wet, remember what I told you about 
rain. The meonvenienceB we meet in life are not to. 
be compared 'vsith the delights; and when we think (^ 
the great good that rainy days will hefeafter bring us, 
we must not be discontented with the month of Fe- 
BSOAJiT." They now arrired at home,' and Adani 
went immediately I* gatno^ the flowers for his 



CHAPTER III. 



MARCH. 

" Ab yet the trembling year is unconfirm'd, 
And vrintet oft 9f. eve resumes the breesoi 
Cbilla the pale mjjrn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day, delighdess. » » • 
• • • • At length, arrayed 
In all the cdors of the flushing year, 
By nature's swift and secret- worlciog hand, ' 
• Tke garden glows." 

The last two or three days of February, and the first 
week of the present month, March, were so stormy, 
and attended with such floods of rain, that Mr. Stock 
found it was of very little use attempting to do any 
thing in the gardeh ; he therefore told Adam, that as 
the weather was so unfavorable, he should take advan- 
tage of it, and get on as fast as he could with his arith- 
metic and geography ; " for," said he, " you know how 
often -I have told you that the real meaning of indepen' 
dence is, our being able to do every thing for ourselves. 
Now, you are aware, that no man cotUd be able to pre- 
pare and make every thing he wanted. A North Ame- 
rican Indian, or any other wild man, would, because 
his wants are fewer than ours ; every thing he requires, 
he can make. His mat for a bed ; his bow and arrows, 
and fishing lines and nets, to procure him food ; and 
he can build himself a hut. But we are brought up 
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in a diflfereitt manner ftom these, people, and our habits 
of life compel us to stand in need of many things that 
an Indian nerer thought of. Therefore an Indian is • 
more independent than we are. But, if vrB chbgse, we 
may be very independent, too ; and the way is, by get- 
ting all the useful knowledge we can ; by being diligent 
in our business, and contented with what we gain. 
Ifow, Adam, you will never be an independent man 
if you know no more of arithmetic than you do at pre- • 
sent; because you will not be able to calculate tb£ 
walue of the things which you wish to sell) but must 
haire a person to do this for you ; and then you will be 
dependent indeed. You cannot think of this too often, 
that if you wish not to be in the power of any man 
living, (for that is being in!iependent,) you must ac 
quire all the knowledge possible ; be honest, and be 
contented." - 

This dreary week having passed, and Adam, to say 
the truth, tired of the confii^epaent, the weather cleared, 
and a bililr wind sprung up, which, after a few hours, 
dried the surface of the ground ^o that they could go 
to work. Mr. Stock told Adam that this would be a 
Tery busy month for them. "In the first place," said 
he, *' we must weed the beds which we sowed the last 
two months. The onions, the parsnips, the carrots, 
the lettuces, and, indeed, all the beds. And if w%per- 
seTere now, while the weeds are young, we shall keep. 
the garden clear, and benefit the plants. But you 
must be very careful, and distinguish the weeds." 
This was a tedious task, and Adam began to bi^ wea- 
ried^ but as his father helped him, Imd kept steadily at ^^ ^ 
it, he did not complain. When they had finished, his **. ' 
father showed him how to dress the artichokes, and 
take off th^ auebea te fraih plants* Afiervaxda ha 
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•aw him fork up and rake up the asparagaa, and sow 
Che seeds for fresh beds. When this was done, thef 
sowed some more beet-root, beans, and broccoli, for 
the first crop; carrots, parsnips, and onions, for the 
principal crop, and for the winter. His father showed 
him, too, how to prick out the celery, and plant it ; and 
then they transplanted the young cauliflower plants 
which had been all the winter under glasses : they also 
sowed radishes and mustard and cress, covering up 
the beds from the cold winds. " Now, Adam," Bai4 
his father, " you may take the barrow, and wheel in 
some manure from the yard, and we will make a cu* 
cumber bed. When we have finished this, we will 
plant out our potatoes ; and I will show you how to 
cut them into qaarters, so as to leave in each partition 
what is called an eye ; for where there is an eye, there 
will be a shoot, and a fresh plant. And when this is 
done we will sow two or three more rows of our &vor- 
ite peaa; and we will have one or more beds of tur* 
nips." All this, I should suppose, occi)|rfl|| them 
nearly a fortnight. During the time they Hreie at 
work, ^e season was very various. It mi^t truly be 
called " March many weathers ;" fpr in the course oi 
one day they had wind, and sunshine, snow, rain, and 
fierce storms of hail. " It is well, Adam," said Mr. 
Stock, " that we covered up our tender flowers, and 
screened the fruit-trees; or the opening blossoms 
would have sufiered bitterly from ' the slanting bullets 
of the storm.' But we must not complain ; for all this 
violent weather had better come now than later in /the 
year, when our blossoms would be more opened. And 
indeed it is pleasant to h&ve the gleams of sunshine 
after the dark storms, and to see the great clouds 
moving J)dm tfae'Wiiid like nxnintaios of snow, and 
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to watch the shadows of them passing over the 
ploughed lands ; and when they are far off, to see th^ 
showers descend in long streaks. See, now, how 
beautiful those pigeons look, hurrying home after 
their meal, with the black cloud behind them ! Then 
we have the lively song of the chaffinch between tbe 
showers. It is of the greatest service to the rising ve* 
. getation to have these changes of rain, wind, and sun- 
shiAe ; because the moisture is allowed to sink to the 
roots of the plants, and the warmth of the sun brings 
them and the seeds forward. You forgot to ask me 
why this month March was so named, and I forgot to 
tell you. Romulus, who, you know, was the first 
king of Rome^ divided the year into months ; and as 
he appointed this to be the first month, he named it 
after the god Mars, who, he pretended, was his father. 
After the killing of Julius Ceesar, this was accounted 
by the Romans an unlucky month. If you have for- 
gotten the account of that grea^ man's death, you shall 
read it again in your Roman History. You will there 
see, that he was a&vised by one who knew of the plot 
that was formed against his life, to beware of tl^ Ides 
of March; he neglected the warning, however, and 
was murdered." Adam asked the meaning of the 
word Ides. His father told him that the Romans 
called the 15th day of March, May, July, and October, 
and the 13th day of the other months, the Ides. The 
word comes from the Latin, iduare^ which means to 
dividej because those days formed the halves of the 
months. " Come, you shall help me plant out these 
few sweet herbs, which I sowed last year ; and here 
we will have a row of parsley ; then if the weather be 
likely to hold up for. the remainder of the day, we will 
dine early, and take a long walk." They cQd so, and 
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away they all went. By the aide of a farm-yard^ qd a 
jead branch, at the top of aa elm tree, they heard a 
thrush making the homestead ring with his fine note 
Their father told them that, if they were now near 
some wood of beech trees, they would hear the ring- 
dove cooing, and perhaps the crowing of pheasants, the 
most beautiful birds in our country. " The rooks also 
are now in a great bustle," said he, " building their 

« nests ; and as the spring is fully set in, and the air 
mild, I make no doubt we shall see the bat fluttering 
like a butterfly around -the farm-yards in search of 
gnats an(i other insects, its food. I told you, if you 
recollect, that the bat is one of the animals that re- 
main tc^id all the winter; that is, that it sleeps- 
through the whole of that season. It is generally to 

' be found in the roofs of thatched cottages, and in small 
holes in the walls of old out-houses, hanging by the 
hind legs, and covered over with its wings. If you 
had found one during the severe weather of January, 
and had kept it in your hand for some time, or placed 
it near the flre, it would hav^ awakened and begun to 
fly about. But it would be a cruel thing to do so, for 
as there is no food for it at that time of the year, the 
little creature .would certainly die." Adam said it 
could go to sleep again^ " Yes," said his father, *^ so 
it could ; and sometimes, when we have two or three 
"^arm days during the winter season, they will awake 
and come from their hiding-places ; but then the same 
warmth brings forth the insects which are their food 
and wlien, the frosty wind returns, they do go to sleep 

, again, well fed. But if you were to rouse one by 
bringing him to the fire, he would wake ^almost starved 
from his long fasting, and would flutjter about in 
search of food. If he did rot soon aeet with some^ 
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being so weak with hunger, he would very shorty, 
die. « 

"In thi» month, the beautiful little fish called the 
smelt, or sparling, comes up the riyers from the sea, 
to lay its spawn in the warm shallow places. It is so 
tender, that if it meet with any snow or ice in the ri- 
ver, it hurries back again to the sea. When caught, 
it has a delicate scent, as of cucumber sliced. It is 
from its singular smell that it derives its name, «me/^." 

As they were passing a field, they observed a man 
ploughing, and behind him a great number of rooks, 
picking up the worms and grubs of insects which the 
plough had turned over. Their father told them that 
these birds are very useful to the farmer, on accoiuit 
of the quantity of vermin they destroy ; and, therefore, 
that it is ndt wise to shoot thetn, for they are easily 
scared from the land when the seed is in the ground. 

Mr. Stock told Adam, if he took notice, he might 
observe different sorts of bees out now ; because the 
weather had become warmer, and that there were 
many more flowers. *'The one you saw," said he, 
^last month, in the crocus, was a very early Visitor, 
fn they seldom venture forth till the middle of this 
month. There are several species in this country, 
some of which are of a solitary nature^ and bore for 
themselves a hole in banks of earth. These gather no 
honey. Others, like your friends, the humbleheeSf are 
gregarimu; which means, that they live in flocks; 
from the Latin word grex^ g^^g*', which, you ought to 
recollect, signifies a flock, l^ese collect and lay up 
honey for the winter; and, lastly, those which. we 
keep in hiveS, which partake of the same nature. 
About this time the different sorts of snakes eeme 
Ibrth firom their hwuitt, where they have lain coiled 
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t^ doling the frost. Do you know the meaning of 
%ailedj Adam ? You should have asked, if you do not. 
It means rolled round and round, as you have seen the 
seamen serve their ropes. And they are called c(ni$ 
of rope. At the time these animals (the snsJkes) awake 
and come forth, the frogs and toads, their food, are pre- 
pared for them ; for they are abroad too. The froga 
and toads are also provided for ; the spring weather 
having brought out the worms and insects which they 
live on. How wisely and completely every thing in 
nature is provided and arranged !" 

They arrived at home long after sunset, and saw 
an owl flying into a bam. Just as he passed them he 
hooted, and Bella mocked him, saying, it was just as 
if he was laughing. 

In "^e evening they read the beautiful story in the 
'^Eviimings at Home," called "Eyes and no Eyea." 

The next day Mr. Stock told Adam that they must 
pay the necessary attention to their flower-garden; 
for that during this month all their annual flower- 
seeds should be sown. His father went round the 
beds, sticking into the earth little twigs to show Adam 
where he would have them sown. Each of these twiga 
they had prepared in the long evenings by slitting 
ttnemat the top, and putting in a small piece of white 
paper. This simple arrangement showed conspicu- 
ously the places where seed was sown. They then 
proceeded, as I described last month, removing the 
earth in a circle about an inch deep ; and Adam came 
to his father for the quantity requisite for each spot; 
Mr. Stock desiring him to be particular in scattering 
the seeds, so that they should not be close together; 
When they had finished, each took a small hoe^nd 
Weeded the flower beds; afterwards rdking thea^ver 
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neatly. They then took some of the layers from their 
finest carnations, and put them into pots. 

One day Adam^s mamma told him she wished tome 
articles from a shop in the neighboring village^ and 
gave.him leave to go for them, telling him at the same 
time, that if he would promise to he very steady and 
bring her an account of all he saw, he might take his 
sisters with him. Adam was as good as his word> 
and when he had returned and given his mother the ar- 
ticles for Which she had sent him, he began telling her 
i^at they had seen. "And in one fields mamma," 
said he, ^' I do think there were a hundred little hunbs. 
Some were very little indeed, and their legs were al- 
most as thick as ^e motiiers'. I do not think t^«m 
pretty when they are ^uite young. But there were 
some that w6re oMer, which got all together in one 
part of the field, and they were having sudi* fun ! they 
looked as if they were running a race ; and their tails 
ftew about so !" Hid mother pointed to ]Kk>omfield's 
Poems, and desired htm to reach them to her from the 
book-shelf. "Here, Adam," said she, "is what you 
have been telling me put into verse." The following 
simple and natural lines were then read by his mo- 
ther: — 

" Say, ye that knovir, ye who hare felt and aeen> 
SpaiDff'fl morning smUee and soui enlirening green,' 
Say, dU you give the thrilling transport way ?" 

** I am sure," said she, "Adam, you cannot understand 
that line ; but you will when you are a few years old- 
er." She then continued — 

" IMd your eye brighten when yoang lanAM at pby 
Iieap'd o'er7our path with animated pride, 

Or gaz'd in merry clusters by your side } 

• ••••• 
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; Away they icour, impetuous, ardent, strong, 

The green turf trembling as they bound along ; 
Adown the slope, then up the hillock clhnb, 

^ ^ Where erery molehill is a bed of thyme ; 

There panting stop ; yet scarcely can refrain ; 
A bird, a leaf, will set them .off a|;ain : 
Or, if a gale with strength unusual blow, 
Scatt'ring the wild-briar roses into snow, 
Their little limbs increasing efforu try, 
Like the torn flower the iair assemblage fly." 

pAiucBa's BoT— Spring, 

" Wdlf Adam," said his mother, " and what else did 
you notice ?" " Nothing more, I diink," said he, " ex- 
cept that we stayed awhile to see the rooks huilding 
their nests. We wi>;ched one pair, and you cannot 
^ think how often ^jaey came to the nest with little 
iMlMranches in thplr heaks. I wonder the ^eat winds 
do not blow t>.w nests out of the trees, because they 
s are all stuck on the top." " And yet," said his mother, 

" I never saw a nest blown down ; and I dare say no- 
thing but one of (hose storms 'which tear off large arms 
$ht ' ' ci thfr t^ees would endanger them. The rooks are de- 
i yer builders ; they contrive to weave the branches of 

\ ■ '' the trees with their nests so strongly, that you would 
[ find it difficult to pull one away without destroying it. 

Therefore it is that you see' them rock backwards and 
■^ forwards in very high winds, without there being a 
chance that they will fall. • 

'* When I said that ' you could not pull away a nest 
without destroying it,' I did not mean you to try. And, 
indeed, I should be sorry to> see you take any bird's 
nest, because it is cruel to do so ; as cruel as it would 
be for a very strong man t6 turn us all ou^ of doors and 
pull down our house. Now we have no more right to 
give pain unnecessarily to any cnstttre, than the strong 
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Oian would hare a right to give us pain by driving us 
away from home. Some animals do us much' mis* 
chief, and if they were not destroyed, our houses and 
gardtns would be much injured : such as rats, mice, 
moles, weasels, sparrows, snails, slugs, and many 
Qfther vermin. Bat then, if it could be so contrived, I 
would have them killed so quickly that they should 
not sufier for a moment. A boy or girl that could 
take delight in torturing a little bird, or any 'other 
weak creature, is no better than that cruel animal the 
cat, which Will worry a pocMr mouse sometimes for 
half an hour before it kills and eats it. It used to be 
the custom on Shrove Tuesday— ^the day on which we 
eat pancakes, you know-^for people to meet together 
and amuse thmnselves by throwing lafge sticks at 
oocks» The poor creatures were tied to a stake fixed If. 
in th6 ground, and the owners of them received a cer- 
tain Slim of money from the <wretchjes who were in- 
clined to throw at them. If the miserable bird received 
a blow on the head which stunned ft, the bafbaroui 
master would put its head for a time into the ground 
in order to recover it, that it might be again in a state 
to be tortured |£^h, und that he might receive more 
money for themRi throws. I believe that this cruel 
and wicked amusement is no longer pmctised in this 
country ; but the equally barbarous custom of setting 
game-cocks to fight withiharp steel spurs tied to their 
heels is still cotnmon. At one of these meetings there 
are no fewer than thirty of these cocks killed, and all 
this for the gratification of people who chll themselves 
gentlemen. I will tell you a story — a tnte one, about 
cock-fighting : One wicked monster, who lived at Tot- 
tenham, named Ardesoif, a man of large fortune, had 
t favorite game-cock that had gained several battlea; 
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at length, one day it was conquered, which so enraged 
him that he had the poor hird tied to a spit and roasted 
alive before a large fire ! The screams of the suffering 
animal were so affecting, that some gentlemen who 
were present attempted to interfere, which so enraged 
the wretch that he seized a poker, and with the 'most 
furious oaths declared he would kill the first man who 
should dare to rescue the bird. But, in the midst of 
his T^e and cursing, he feIl down deab on thv 
SPOT ! This dreadful event happened on the 4th of 
April, 1789. This man, no doubt, when he was a lit- 
tle boy, was fond of taking birds' nests, running pins 
through cock-chaffers, and tearing the legs and wings 
from flies ; for cruel men were generally, perhaps al« 
ways, cruel bpys^ On Shrove Tuesday it was also 
the custom, and I a|n sorry to say is now, in some 
parts of England, to i^orry a poor bull almost to death 
with dogs. They call it bull-baiting. The noble ani- 
mal is tied to a post fixed very strongly in the ground, 
then the dogs are set at him, who fly at his nose ; and, 
if they succeed in catching hold of it, such is their 
fierce and stubborn nature, that they will never quit 
the gripe till they are either worn QU|»-.~or choked off 
by squeezing their throats. SomeWmes the bull is 
torn and tormented to such a degree, that he becomes 
desperate and mad ; and, if he break loose, revenges 
himself upon his persecutoffil. ' Oh ! I hope, my dear 
Adam, you will never be cruel or unkind to any thing. 
If you wish to be beloved, study to be kind-hearted." 
Adam said he hoped he should never be so wicked as 
those men. " Well, then," said his mother, " learn to 
love and be gentle to every creature, and you will 
have many happy hours when you think of your 
conduct." 
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Aclam now showed his mother what flow^s thef 
had found, coming home. '* This branch/' said die, 
** with its soft pretty tufts like yelvet, is ^ stdhw. 
Children call it palm and goslings ; and in some parts 
of the country the people will adorn the churches with, 
it next Sunday, which will be Palm Sunday ; so called 
because on that day Jesus Christ ro4e into Jerusalem 
on an ass, when the people collected branohes of palm 
and strewed the road before him. This, however, is 
not the same tree, but is only so called i a this country. 
Here comes your father. I dsure say, if you ^fik han, 
he will tell you to what use the sallow is turned." 
Mr. Stock then told him that the wood made good 
fuel ; also excellAit charcoal for gunpowder and draw- 
ing-pencils. That the turners also use it for making 
trap and cricket bats, and other articles ; and of the 
smaller boughs hurdles are made. And that some 
people^make use of the bark in tanning. He likewise 
informed him, that, on account of its lowering so 
early, it formed a welcome store to the industrious 
bee. " And what else have you brought ?" said Airs. 
Stock. Mary showed nearly a handful of yiolets and 
primroses. *^We are now come to the end of the 
month," said Mr. Stock, "and do but notice, Adam, 
how the flowers have increase!^ upon us.^ There is 
the sallow, whose uses I have just described to you; 
then there is the Alder, which is now in blossom. 
This tree flourishes best in marshy situations. The-, 
branches are cut down to make poles, and the trunks 
are used for water-pipes, and for other purposes, in 
which the wood is to be kept constantly wet. It is 
also used in making shoe-heels and clogs. The fisher- 
men dye their nets brown with the bark ; and, if cop* 
peras b% added U> th« dye^ it bmnMa hladb 
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*' About this time, also, the Ysw comes into blofr; 
8om. This tree is now seldom to be seen but in very 
old chttrch-yards, and it always appears as if it had 
been planted when the church itself was built. Its 
color is very sad; and, perhaps, that is one reason 
why it was usually chosen for that spot. I have 
headrd that it was likewise planted there to furnish the 
inhabitants 4if the parish with its tough brancfies for 
their bows ; you have heard that it was the wood best 
fitted for diat purpose," and I think are not likely to 
fprget it, for you have more than once reminded some 
. oiM of his promise to take you over to that famous 
tree in Woodland's church*yard, and assist you in cut- 
ting a branch of it for yotir crossbow. A yew-hedge 
in a garden is almost as good a fence as a wall ; but it 
is seldom planted now, both because of the slowness 
of its growth, and because its leaves have been known 
to poison eows or horses that chanced to eat its clip- 
pings. Its wood is a fine red color, and richly veined ; 
therefore much valued by cabinet-makers for inlaying 
their furniture. It is also serviceable for axles and 
cogs of mill-wheels, for floodgates to fish-ponds, and 
other works where strength and durability are re- 
quired. 

" Well, then, there is the almond-tiee ; the cornelian 
cherry; llie larch; laurustinus; laurel; the Portugal, 
and spurge-laurel^ ako called the Daphne ; the manna- 
ash; me^ereon, a lovely shrub; peach, as lovely; 
Spanish traveller's joy, and sea buckthorn. Among 
fiowers, we have a noble catalogue : hyacinths, with 
their elegantly curied blossoms and fragrant scent; 
wall-fiowers, that will grow anywhere, and are a|h 
ways grateful and cheering ; the violet, which should 
have8om«lwav«iilya«i»egii9^toit, hecmse it is ai» 
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exqoistte, and yet makes so little show of its excel- 
lence. Then there is the bepatica, blue, red, and 
white ; friiillary ; dog's-tooth violet ; great snow-drop ; 
scarlet ranunculus; daisy, 'lovely od both aides;' the 
delicate-scented 'pale primrose;' brisk dafibdil ; cycla- 
men ; polyanthus, with tts wonderful and rich Taneties 
of color; the stately crown-impeiial ; our old friend 
the crocus, still; pilewort; periwinkle; pansy; auri- 
cula, which looks like embroidered velvet; Persian 
iris; alysson; anemone; and the graceful and richly- 
scented narcissus. So, you perceive, Adam, that ow- 
ing to the showers of rain, the sun, and the wind, you 
have reason to admire the rough, but healthy month 
of Makch." 



CHAPTER IV. 



I 

" Fled now the rallen murmun of the north* 
The splendid raiment of the Spring peeps forth 
Her univeraal green, and the clear aky, 
Delight mUI more and more the gasing eye. 
Wide o'er the fields in rising moisture strong, 
Shoots up the simple flower, or creeps along 
The mellow'd aoH* *—BloomJlM*$ Parmer* 8 Boy. 

" I SUPPOSE, Adam," said Mr. Stock, " as we have 
the month of April come to us, you will wish to know 
the meaning of its name. Like the names of all the 
other months, the word is Latin, Aprilis, and signifiies 
that which opens^ from aperire^ to open; because in 
this month the earth begins to open her bosom, and 
give us the summer flowers and vegetables. This is 
generally a beautiful month, on account of the sweet 
variety in the weather ; the frequent soft rains, and the 
bright and warm shining of the sun. March and April 
might be called brother and sister, because they are 
very much alike. March is rude, rough, and boister- 
ous ; he seems to delight in high winds, dark clouds, 
and rain-storms : with beautiful gleams of sunshine 
between ; like the kind actions which some noisy and 
vioknt biocheit delight to ahow, in the midst (^ their 
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radest and most tiresome behavior, to their sisters* 
April sports in lighter gales ; clouds of majestic and 
lovely forms ; short and merry showers of rain ; with 
a warm sun, perhaps, shining ail the time. March is 
full of variety, but he is almost always rough and vio* 
lent. April is not less various ; but^ like a kind and 
gentle sister, whatever she does, it is done with a mer- 
ry, smiling, and {feasant face. I dare say you re- 
member that this is called 'April fool-day,' Adam* 
Have you not often been made a fool of, at school, on 
the 1st of April ?" " Y^," said Adam; "and I once 
played a boy such a trick ! I told him he ivas to go 
and put on his best clothes, because his father and mo- 
ther were coming to see him. It was not a story, you 
know, because I did not say vfhen they were coming. 
But when he found out that it was the Ist of April, 
and that I had made a fool of him, he gave me such 
a thumping ! " Then he was a double fool^^ said his 
father, " because that showed that he was very much 
disappointed and vexed : the way would have been for 
him to have taken no notice when he found out the 
trick ; then he would have spoiled your joke, and not 
been a fool." " He was older and bigger tUin I," said 
Adam, '* or else he should not have thumpe^me." " I 
dare say he was a great cowardly booby,-' said his fa- 
ther. " I am pleased to hear you talk ^o, Adam . Both 
now that you are a little boy, and when you come to 
be a man,- never yield to tyranny, if you can help it. 
At the same time, never tyrannize over others. Do 
not be ik^ first to quarrel ; and do not be the last to 
make it up. Yet I must add that you deserved your 
thumping, though the boy was a coward to beat you; 
for you should have considered that you would not have 
liked to be told that your mamma and I had come to 
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we yon, and then to find yourself decehred. Boys at 
school nerer think of or practise the simple rule of— 
*Do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you ;' and this is one reason why, when they hebome 
men, they feel so little scruple in cheating and over- 
teaching their fellow^men." 

' This conversation took place in the .garden, while 
they were planting out some halm, and mint, and sage. 
When*they had finished, Adam was desired to weed 
the asparagus beds: "for," said Mr. Stock, "we 
should never sufibr weeds t9 spring higher than an 
•inch, because the plafnts are much weakened by them.'' 
Adam did not much like weeding ; and sometimes he 
would' complain that it made his back ache. But his 
father soon conTinee4 him how much happier his lot 
was than if he had been brought up a stocking-weav^ 
or cQtton^spinner^ when he would have been confined 
in a close room; breathing over and over again the 
breaths of a hundred other laborers, many of them un- 
healthy ; and that he would have been compelled to 
keep at this work for nearly sixteen hours out of the 
twenty«four. " You never worked for sixteen hours 
together, in your life, Adam," said Mr. Stock ; " but 
there are thousands of poor little boys, younger than 
you, who do so- every day. Think, then, how rejoiced 
one of those poor, pale, and sickly little creatures, 
would be to come and take your place ! think how 
happy he would be to breathe the sweet air we are 
DOW breathing ; and to take the delightful walks we 
do so frequently. Whenever you feel discontented, 
^ and any thing crosses you, always think of that 
pretty little verse you used to repeat when you were 
much younger, and theUf I believe, did not know its 
meaning ; now you do : 
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* Not mon thaa oilidn I dtMh»» 

Yet God has giVen me more ; 
For I have food, while others stanre 

And beg from door U> door.' " 

This rebuke made Adam look very serious ; but as he^ 
was a boy of a most generous disposition, he set to 
work with all his might, and pleased his father very 
much by the quickness with which he had finished 
weeding the bed : who, for a reward, allowed him to 
sit up to supper and have poached eggs and salad, and 
a good draught of home-brewed bottled ale. 

On the following day they planted out in rows their 
first crop of broccoli ; and Mr. Stock sowed some for 
a second crop. Then Adam was shown how to tie up 
the leaves of the most foi^Krard early cabbages, in order 
to make them come int^ heart more quickly. After 
that they planted out the other cabbages from the seed- 
beds; such as the sugar-loaf cabbage ; the red <;abbage 
for pickling ; and the savoys. When this task was 
finished, Mr. Stock, smiling, said, '* Come, Adam, I 
have more weeding for yoil." "Very well, papa," 
said he, "I don't mind it." So they both went to 
work at the bed of early carrots ; and Mr. Stock thin- 
ned the plants where too many had been sown to- 
gether. And those which he pulled up, Adam carried 
to the rabbits and pigs. He was then desired to tell 
his sisters, when they had finished their morning's 
work and lessons, to come into the garden and help to 
pick the caterpillars, and slugs, and snails, from the 
cabbages and apple-trees. In the course of an hour 
they had collected a watering-pot nearly half full. 
These they took into the poultry-yard, and they fur- 
nished a hearty meal to the dudes and chickens. They 

oontinued to do so every day for an hour os two, and 
5* 
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in the course of a few weeks their father pointed out 
to them the henefit they had rendered the garden, by 
desiring them to observe a neighbor's trees and plants, 
which were almost stripped bare by those destroying 
▼ermin, while their own looked beautifully fresh and 
dean. The next job for Adam and his father^ was to 
plant out the cauliflowers from the seed-bed in rows, 
in the same manner as they did the cabbages. The 
very early ones, which had been planted under hand- 
glasses, they earthed up, and raised the glasses a little, 
to give them air. " They must not be raised too high,'' 
said Mr. Stock ; '' for if we should have any frosty 
mornings, which it is very probable we shall have, 
they will either be killed or much checked." Then 
' Adam was allowed to sow mustard ^nd cress, and to 
dig up the old beds after he had cut a sufficient quan* 
tity for dinnerl In the middle of the day, when the 
'1'^ weathef was mild, the cucumber-frames were opened 

to inure the plants to the air, and in case there should 
be 400 much heat fronr the manure. But they were 
carefully shut up again in the evenings. They next 
sowed some endive-seed, which makes such j^asant 
winter salad. Then Adam was desired to ts^«r the 
line and hoe, and make some small trenches for sow- 
ing kidney and scarlet beans. His father had before 
shown him how to use the Une, and how far apart to 
make the trenches. With a little assistance he ma- 
naged very well : and when Ms father had sown one 
trench, he sowed another e:ajy&y like him. After this 
they weeded and thinned ^^onion-beds ; also the let- 
tuces ; and those which they pulled out they gave to the 
pigs and rabbits. They also tied up the most forward 
to make their hearts^fuk^r and of more pleasant flavor* 
While Mr. g^tei^ w|s tsticking bis early peas and 
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Mam '^ras bringing the sticks to him, they heard the 
cuckoo for the first time. The well-known roiee of 
the pleasant messenger, that comes to tell us he haft 
brought with him the spring weather and the bright 
flowers, reminded Mr. Stock of the following beauti- 
ful Terses of a little poem, which he repeated to Adam, 
and told him he should learn it : — 

" Of blithe neW'Comer I I hare heard, 

I hear thee, and rejoice : 
0, cuokoo t shall I ball thee bird, 
Or hut a wandering Toice. 

While I am lying on the grass, 

Thy loud note smites jgoy ear I * 
From hill to hill it seems to ptm, 

At once far off and near 1 

The same which iq my schoolboy days 

I listenM to; that cry 
Which made ine look a thousand ways ; . 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 

I 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plam 
i^d listen, till I do beget 

That golden time again. ' *'^WoTd»w)rih, 

Adam wanted to know the meaning of the word 
** blithe.^* His father told him it meant glad, joyful, 
brisk. He then said, he could understand the poem, 
and thought it very pretty, all except the last part ; 
and he did not know what that meant. His father 
then told him that the poet intended to say, that he 
could " lie and listen" to the happy bird till he fancied 
himself a thoughtless, careless, and merry schoolboy 
again. He calls that the " golden time^^ of life ; " and 
when you are a man, Adam," said Mr. Stock, '' you 
will think so too. You will nevet know how truly 
happy you now axe, till the Borrowsy and troubles, and 
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eares of life come upon yoa. I used to thtaky when I 
wms a little boy, how happjr I should be, if I were a 
nan ; and now that I am a man, I would give all that 
I am worth to be a little boy again. I know you caa« 
not believe what I tell you, but you will think difie- 
rently when you grow up. 'Now fetch your hat and let 
us take a walk : we have not been out this week. I 
hare two or three traces to caU at in the village ; and 
when I shall have finished what I have to do there, we 
will go into the fields. Ask your mamma and sisters 
if they will not go with us." In a few minutes the 
whole party were ready, and set out. On the road 
they observed, now and then, a solitary swallow dart- 
ing by them. Mr. Stock said, they were the first he 
had seen that year. Adam wished to know where 
they came from. *' It is not^ clearly ascertained," said 
his father. "However, they travel many hundred 
miles to visit us. It is supposed by some that they go 
to the continent of Africa ; because, in the autumn, 
large flocks hate been seen flying over Gibraltar, and 
across the straits to that continent. During the long 
continuance of stormy winds which sometimes happen 
while they are migrating, the poor little things are so 
worn ou^ with fatigue, that they have been known to 
settle upon the rigging of ships, and suffer themselves 
to be taken by the sailors with the hand.* They are 
pretty pleasant birds to think of; — always following 
the sunshine and fine weather. It is curious to notice 
them while they are buildiug their nests, how very- 
quick and skilful they are ; also to observe those sly 
rogues, the sparrows, watching them from the house- 



• Tlte migration of English birds, particularly of tlie swallow, is larfs* 
ly traalad of in Wliito's History of Selborne.— Eds. 
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eaves, rea^ to rob them at the first opportimity. The 
wise and entertaining Mrs. Barbauld) in her de« 
lightful " Evenings at Home," tells of a sparrow wha 
had watched a pair of martins building till the nest 
was finished, when he took possession of it, and the 
. poor industrious little creatures could not drive him 
out, for he' was too strong for them. Well, as he 
chose to stay in their nest, they determined that he 
should do so. Therefore they went to work, and fetch- 
ed clay, with which you know they build tl^ir nestsr, 
and blockaded him in ; so the unfortunate thief was 
terribly punished for his injustice. 

As they passed by a farm-yard, they saw Some young 
geese and ducks just hatched, swimming about in the 
dirty horse-pond. At a distance they looked almost 
like bunches of yellow silk upon the water. The par* 
ty were amused with observing the quickness with 
which those young and tender little creatures hurried 
backwards and forwards amongst the green weed, 
which covered the surface of the poncf, catching the 
water-flies. Presently after they saw a little bird 
standing upon a gate-post, which was making a loud 
cry, as if it said — "wick — wick," many times; and 
very quickly. The children wished to know what bird 
it was. " I believe," said the father, " it is called the 
wryneck. That name was given to it because it is 
used to twist back its head, and turn up its tail over it. 
It is a pretty little bird when you come close to it : the 
feathers are as if they, were marked with a pencil. 
You would be very much astonished if you were to 
see a nest of the young ones : they would hiss at you 
as if they were so many snakes : and this custom that 
they have, when disturbed, has scared many a coward- 
ly boy, who would have taken them, had he thought 
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liiey had beeftonly poor tender birds. This bird feeds 
upon ants and other insects, which it catches by dart* 
ing out its tongue upon them, and they stick to it in 
the same way as a crumb of bread would to your*s. 
At this time of the year ^ you would hear the bittern, 
if you were near any large marsh. The noise it 
makes, which is very loud, is something like the roar- 
ing of a bull, but mtich shorter. It is ealled booming. 
You must read the account of the bittern in your na- 
tural history, when you get home. In the reign of 
that horrid monster king Henry the Eighth, it was es- 
teemed a great delicacy. I am told it tastes like hare." 
They were ^w passing a row of those beautiful trees 
— the birch, and all took notice how light they look- 
ed, and how pretty the trunks appeared among other 
trees. Mr. Stock told the children that the birch is a 
Taluable tree in those tracts, of soil which suit no oth- 
er : such as bogs and mosses. The marshy parts of 
forests, which i^ scarcely produce a blade of grass, 
are frequently covered with this description of tree. 
The wood is not of much value*; it was used for mak- 
ing arrows before firearms were invented, because 
«f its lightness ; and on this account it is still employ- 
ed for scaffolding-poles. Birch-brooms, as they are 
called, are made of -the twigs : so are the rods which 
are used at the great public schools. " You had no 
such unbecomii]^ punishment at your school, Adam," 
said he ; *' if there had been, I should not have sent you 
there. The bark of this tree is us^d in the northern 
countries for covering houses, and many other purpo- 
ses. It likewise makes good torches, because of the 
quantity of gum which it contains. The sap, too, 
of this tree makes a pleasant wine. People procure 
it by boring a hole into the middle of tl^e trunk, in the 
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early spring, wh&k the sap begins to riHe. Take no- 
tice, and you will find, that the leaves of the birch 
have a pleasant smell." 

On their way home, they observed that lieaut^l 
little bird, the redstart, dkrting from bough to bough, 
and the children remarked how qqickly its tail trem« 
bled. They also heard a little jarring, or chirj^ng 
noise in the grass near to their path, and upon inquiry 
were informed that it proceeded from that curious in« 
sect the mole-cricket ; which, from the noise it makes, 
is called in some parts of England the " cAurr-worm," 
and " eve-Murr." '* If you remind me, Adam," said 
Mr. Stock, " after supper, you shall read, in White's 
History of Selbome, an entertaining account of this 
and of the common cricket, which you may hear 
every warm evening in our kitchen. The mol&*crick- 
et builds its nest just under the surface of the ground ; 
and as the cold weather comes t>n, it burrows deeper, 
to be out of the reach of the frosft. Nothing can be 
more careful of its young t^an this little insect. The 
female places herself at the entrance of the nest, to 
guard her offspring from black beetles, which are their 
enemies ; and if one should enter, she catches it be* 
Jiind, and bites it asunder." 

The party next remarked, that a few fieldfares were 
still flying about ; and the father told them, that in the 
course of a week or ten days, they would leave our 
shores for those of Norway. As they were turning 
into their garden, they heaHl the sweet notes of two 
different birds, which they were informed were the 
vdiitethroat and blackcap. — " You must try and find 
me an account of the whitethroati Adam,** said his fa- 
^r ; ** for I have n^er been able to mee| with any 
yet*** After eating a hearty soppa^ of laiflUioi and 
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bread ftod^butler', wuh tggs, and some of the delight- 
fal home«brewed ale, the whole family were in bed bj 
ten o'clock. 

The month was now nearly at its close ; and Adam 
and his father employed it ia attending to the flower- 
garden. They hoed and raked the beds and the shrnb- 
bery ^ tied up the crocus leaves in a knot, instead of 
cutting them down to the ground, which injures the 
young roots. They thinned out the larkspurs that 
wete sown in the early part of the last month, and re- 
planted those which they took up, in other beds. Mr. 
Stoek then showed Adam how to make layers from 
the beautiful laurustinus treses: by pegging into the 
earth those branches. that are close to the ground, 
which in a few months will take root, and become 
fresh trees ; and in. the autumn may be separated from 
the mother plant. They sowed a large quantity of the 
deliciously smelling mignonette in the warm borders 
near the parlor window, both for their own delight, 
and for the benefit of •their friends the bees. 
. In dry weather, they watered the beds of young 
giants that had been sown* last month and the month 
before. This was dojie at this time of the year very 
early in the morning : in the hot witather of July and . 
August it Biay be done at sunset. But, above all, they 
were careful to weed the beds where the young annu- 
als were coming up. Mr. Stock asked Adam the 
meaning of annual^ as it is used for plants ; because 
he wished to see if he renf^mbered what he had j6mp- 
merly told him: when he very readily answered^ — 
" Flowers that die erery year, father : and perennuds 
axe those which livie many years.'' " Very well !" said 
his father j; " I see it is worth while to tell ydu any 
thing. IjimfiteaMd'viith yon* Now let us reckon 
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how many trees and flowers we have in blocmi ^is 
month. In the gardens, we have the apricot, the 
peach, the cherry, the service-tree, the double-flower- 
ing cherry, pear, and peach trees, which are e3aremely 
beautiful ; the peach blossoms looking like the elegscnt 
little pompone rose. Then there is the 6corpion<«sen7 
na, lilac, privet, and laurustinus still; the almond, ear- 
ly honey-suckle, the graceful bird-^heri^y, golden la* 
burnum ; wh^ch I think is also properly called ^old* 
chain and golden rain ; hyperic.um, barberry, and hay- 
tree. These are our garden shrubs ; and in the fields, 
among the trees which flower at this time, you wjll 
find the elm ; which, in its shape, is one of the hand- 
somest of all our forest trees. In many of c^r coun* 
try villages, on the green, may be seen very fine and 
enormous old elms : also in front of little coimtry ale« 
houses, with a seat round them. I lil^e to see the poor 
healthy harvest-men, with their brown faces and red 
hairy chests, when their broiling work is done for the 
day, enjoying their ale imder the great shade of one 
of these trees. The elm used 'to be employed by the 
ancients as a helper or prop to the grape-vine : they 
trained the plant up the tree: for it is not like many' 
others, which kill whatever grows* under them. Tht 
wood of the elm is very hard and tough, and extreme- 
ly useful for many purposes. On all occasions where 
it is to be kept constantly wet, it is of the greatest 
service : and as the trunk of the tree js generally very. 
long and straight, it is used for water-pipes under 
ground, fhe keels of ships, and the planking of them 
which is below the surface of the water. It is like- 
wise used for axle-trees of carts, naves of wheels,^ 
(which, you know, is the round piece in the middle,), 
gate-posts, rails, ship-blocks, ^d a number of other 
diings, which I do not remember. 
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•* Then there is the us*, which has always been ac- 
jooanted so valuable, that one of our old poets says of 
it, * the «A for nothing iW.* It is likewise very lovely 
in its foUagt^ (which means the leaves, you know,) 
particularly when it grows in shrubberies, or large 
dumps with other trees. It ought to be called the 
farmer^s tree, for it is made use of in almost all his 
utei\^ils ; such as the ploughs, harrows, wagons, carts, 
and various other rustic tools. Therefore every farmer 
should plant ash trees on his grounds. The ancients 
used it, on account^ of its toughness, for handles to 
their spears; it was therefore called the 'martial (or 
Warlike) ash.' The spokes of wheels and handles of 
tools are made of it. DaiJT* utensils are made of 
ash. It makes good fuel ; for it will bum whether 
fiesh or dry^ and With very little smoke. Its ashes 
' mzke good potashy which is very serviceable to soap 
and glass makers, bleachers, and dyers. The bark is 
used in tanning calf-skin ; and in dry seasons, when 
there is but little grass, the cattle very willingly eat 
its leaves. So, you find what a valuable tree the ash 
is. Then, let me see — there are the sycamore, the 
hornbeam, and the holly. I know of no others that 
flower yet. The sycamore is a soft and very white 
wood, and is therefore usei by the turner in making 
bowls and trenchers, and Other utensils. Because of 
its lightness, it is sometimes used for cart and plough 
limber. The hornbeam is as totigh as the sycamore 
is soft. It is used for yokes, handles for tools, and 
cogs for mill-wheels; and is much ^ralued by the tur- 
ner. The wood wiU burn like a candle ; for which 
purpose it was formerly used. The inner bark is much 
employed in the north of Europe for dyeing yellow. 
It»4qaJA«gio#i|0^lKei«adhaaa^oiwy greeimefls 
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'wliieh is very pleasant to lopk upon. Last of all, the 
hoUy^ when full grown to the height of about thirty 
feet, is a very valuable tree. It is the whitest of all 
our hard woods, and therefore uised for inlaying maho- 
gany and other furniture ; and sometimes it is stained 
black to imitate ebony. It is excellent for jthe uses of 
the turner, carver, and mill«wright, being extremely 
firm and durable. It is very beautiful to look at, with 
its bright scarlet berries ;- and, if it did but grow more 
(;^ckly, would make the most- valuable of all hedges. 
" Well, and now what garden flowers have we in 
bloom ? There is the tulip, with its gaudy colors. It 
is no favorite of mine, because it is all finery ; and has 
none of the sweet smell which makes the more hum- 
ble flowers so lovely. When I think of a tulip I al- 
ways think of one of those foolish fops anA silly flar- 
ing young ladies that we frequently meet in company. 
They look very gay indeed ; but, begin to talk with 
them, and you will generally discover that they know 
but little more than how to dress themselves ; they 
are almost always ignorant — ^no brains. They are 
the tulips in a party : very fine, but have no smell. 
And now, having dismissed the |)oor tulip, let us think 
of 8ome>more.-' Adam said, " There are some auri- 
culas out, and polyanthuses, and stocks." "Very 
well," said his father, " and what else are there ? — 
think." Adam looked round, and added, that there 
were wall-flowers, daffodils, daisies, jonquils, and ra- 
nunculuses. ^' And columbines, anemones, crown-im- 
perials,, and cyclamens," said his father; "there are 
also the dog's-tooth violet, gentianellas, bepaticas, aod 
irises ; the beautifully modest-looking lily of the val- 
ley ; moth mullein ; peonies ; lychnis ; pilewort ; saxi- 
frage ; and the polyanthus-narcissus. There 's a hand* 
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some Ji«t ! Then, if you were to take the trouble to 
examine the hedges and meadows, you would find a 
wonderM variety. There is the dog's-mercury, wood- 
strawberry, ground-ivy, vrood-sorrel, marsh-marigold, 
s^rge-laurel, called also the daphne, or wood-laurel ; 
the white-campion, buekbean, needle-furze, stickwort, 
crab-apple, broom, sun-spurge, white and red nettle, 
vn\d oicely, wild germander, cuckoo-pint, harebell — 
a pretty little flower; the sweet wood-crow-foot, bu- 
gle-flower, and the wild chervil. Many of these are 
not worth searching ; and I mention them on^y to show 
you what a variety the gardens and fields can now dis- 
play." 

This long couTersation took place while the father 
was thinning the apricot trees, where the young fruit 
. grew too thickly in clusters. Those which he took 
off were saved to make inio tarts ; and they are very 
agreiiable. Adam was employed in looking for cater- 
pillars among the apple trees, vtrhich are easily found 
at this time of the year, because they are folded up in 
their webs. After this, they planted out a fresh bed 
of that delicious strawberry, called the hautbois, (pro- 
nounced hoboy,) Mr. Stock showed Adam how to set 
them, and at a di^nce of nearly a foot and a half 
asunder. This, and two or three other little jobs ; such 
as attending to the young trees which had been en- 
grafted, plucking ofl* such shoots as had grown under 
the grafts, and taking away the screens from tliose 
wall-trees where the bloom had gone ofl", and the fruit 
'was set; were the last that occupied them in the 
sprightly month of Afbil. 



CHAPTER V 



MAY. 

** "Sow the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The Oovrery ilfoy, who from her green \fi^ iMtotm 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrdle. 
Hail, beauteous May, that doet inspire 
Mirth, and youth, uid warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thT dressing, 
Hill and date doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with odr early song, 

And weteome thee aiid wish thee long."— ilfS/ton. 

« 

6t four o'clock Mr. Stock had aroused all the sleep* 
ers in his house, singing to them in the words of the 
motto to this chapter, " Now the bright n^oming-star/' 
&c. "Up! up!" said he, "you slug-a-beds! the 
lark is awake, af;^d the bee is stirriag ; all but you are 
preparing to meet the rising sun. The flowers are 
getting ready to open their dewy buds, and the mom« 
ing air is blowing softly upon them. Here is May- 
day come in after the old fashion-— cheerfuUy and 
bright : so we will keep it after the old fashion. Come ! 
up with you ! make haste ; we shall not begin it pto* 
perly if we do not see the sun rise. Get up I Adam, 
let me catch you in bed in five minutes time, and I 
will give you such a cold pig as shall make you re« 
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vmember May morning for some time to come.^ Who 
could sleep after being called in this manner ? I know 
but of one ; but he has reformed, and therefore shall 
be nameless. In about a quarter of an hour, the , 
whole family were dressed, and hatted, and bonneted, 
and had started off, / 

" Brushing wiUi hasty steps tlie dew awaf , 
To meet the sun upon Uie upland lawn." 

All noticed how very grave every thing appeared ; 
there was such a stillness, as if all the bir4s and beasts 
were waiting in fear, lest the sun should, not rise again. 
Indeed, I have often thought that the first breaking of 
the dawn was very awful : the deep stillness — the so- 
lemh color-— «,n4 the cautious unfolding of the light, 
is as if something very great and good was about to 
be done in heaven ; and so there is ; for we are to 9^6 
the blessed sun. There is no solemnity like the first 
dawning of mom : — 

• • " That vast dumbnesB natnre keeps 

Throughout her staVry deeps, 

Most old, and mild, and awful, and unbroken, 

Which tells a tale of peace beyond whate'er was spoken." 

JLeigh Hunt, 

When they arrived at the highest part of a risin^^ 
ground behind their house, they looked over a tract of 
country, and the sea beyond it, and saw the great sun, 
slowly moving up, while all the clouds around were 
drawn up from it.likelong handfuls of wool, dyed rose 
color, and the edges of them dipped in gold ; the wide 
sea was gold, and all the sky was gold. " We cannot 
wonder," said Mr. Stock, *^ that some people should 
worship the sun as their Grod, when we behold what 
t grand object it is, in its rising, and when it is at the 
height of noon, and in its setting: when we alao 
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onsider that dierd is not a single comfort ve possessy 
feat we have it by means of the sun. If the son were 
to rise no more, every thing in the world that grows 
and has life would die ; and we should die. There 
would be nothing in all die world but the ground ; for 
without the light and heat of the* sun, every tiling 
would rot and become dust. Therefore, we cannot 
wonder, I say, that some people think that the sun 
is their only God and preserver. But ^en," conr 
tinned the &ther, ''I wonder they never thought that, 
since Ho one, and no thing that we know of, ever made 
itself, so the sun did nat make itself ; and that who- 
ever made the sun, He was God." 

They now continued their walk into some pretty, 
dose, and winding lanes; and now and then passed 
some litde cottages, the children of which were all 
tip, and had been out Maying. ' Some were making 
their garlands, and some had finished them, hanging 
them across the lane before the door. Adam and his 
sisters said they should like to make a garland too. 
"Then pray, do,*' said their (ather; *'but I fear you 
will not find any white-thorn blown ; h is as yet only 
in the bud; you must be contented with what field- 
fiowers you can pick up ; unless, indeed, you meet with 
some black-thorn; which, you know, comes into 
bloom before the other, but it is not so pretty, for the 
leaves come after the blossoms have gone off." So 
they hunted about, and plucked all the little flowers 
they eould find, and put them into their handkerchiefs, 
because the heat of their hands would have soon kill- 
ed them. While they were busy, little Tom was en- 
deavoring to get some primroses that were on the top 
of a high bank : finding them, however, rather out of 
bis reach, heAsked Adam to pick them for his^ who 
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refhsed ; telling him to try and get them for himself. 
The father heard this, and rehuked Adam very sharfdy 
for being a selfish and unkind boy; and desired hjm to 
gather them for his little brother directly ; which he 
did, though not very willingly. For some time after 
this, he seemed as if he. had been thinking with him- 
self; at last he said, "I thought you .told us, papa, 
that we were to try and do every thing we could for 
ourselves ; and that that was being indq^mdeiU.^ 
*' Ay ! ay !" said his father, " but I did not tell you ta 
be imkind and disobliging. You are to endeavor to do 
all you can for yourself ^ but at the ,same time to be 'al- 
ways ready to help every one that wants your assistance. 
If you were a man, and could dwim very well, would 
you not try to save a fellow-creature, who could not 
swim, and was drowning ? Would you tell him that 
he ought to help himself, or else he would not be * inde* 
pendent V* You would be a most wicked wretch if you 
were to do so : and yet that is being selfish : and if you 
become a selfish boy, you may depend upon it you will 
be a selfish man ; and then you will be . loved by no 
one but yourself. Besides, you did not refuse to help 
your little brother for the reason you have now ^ven ; 
you thought of that since I rebuked you, and believed . 
you wouM silence me by reminding me of a piece of 
good advice that I had formerly given ypu ; so that to 
the fault of selfishness and unkindness,you have added 
that of falsehood; — more hateful than all. I am 
ashamed of you !'* Adam looked very unhappy ; and 
walked behind without speaking a word. After some 
little time, Mr. Stock observed him creep to the side 
of his little brother Tom, and give him some flowers 
outo£.his handkerchief; which pretty action so pleased 
his father that he gave him his hand, and said he 
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wofold Hbxqk no loore of what had passed* " I date 
say/' said he, " you do not know that ^s custom.of ^- 
thering flowers on May-day, and making garlands, has 
been continued from the time of the ancient Romans, 
who performed sacrifices on this day to the mother <^ 
the god Mercury, Maia; in honor of whom the month 
was so named." After drinking some new milk at a 
neighbor's farm-yard, they returned home' to breakfast, 
which when they had finished, their joaother told them 
to look for two or three hoops in the brew-house, and 
she would show them hpw to make their garlands, 
Tlie little piaily, with their mother, set to work, and 
when their task was completed and hung up between 
the trees on the grass-plot in front of the house, Mrs. 
Stock told them they might go and ask some young 
fiiends to come and spend a merry day with them. 
So, a fiddler from the neighboring town was hired to 
come and play to the party, who danced upon the green 
under the garlands till dinner-time. In die afternoon 
they had a gam^ at^ romps and blindman's-buff; and- 
the day was pleasantly finished by the whole company, 
little^ and' great, partaking of an enormous bowl of 
syUabub. 

■ On the following morning, Adam and his father 
went to work in the garden, and they continued their 
labor without interruption for several days. They first 
attended to the- artichoke plants, because they knew 
that Mrs. Stock was very fond of them ; pulling off 
the young shoots in order to strengthen the main one, 
and bring the fruit to a good size. Afterwards they 
weeded the asparagus beds ; two or three times in a 
week watering them with the draining from the dung- 
hill in the stable-yard. They thinned out the lettuces 
a second time, giving those pulled up to the pigs and 
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rabbits ; weeded and hoed the oni6n beds, also the 
carrots and parsnips; hoed round the cabbages, and 
earthed them up ; cut off the tops of the bean-plants 
Mrhen they csgoae into flower, in order to strengthen^he 
bean itself, and to prevent the plant from running too 
much into stalk. They sowed fresh kidney-beans for 
a late crop, and put sticks to tho^e peas that required 
them. Mr. Stock was obliged to alter many of the 
sticks which Adam had put in, for, as he- was but a 
young beginner, he did it rather awkwardly. Every 
morning, for half an hour after breakfast, the whole dT 
the younger part of the family still continued to search 
for snails and caterpillars, which always proved a 
welcome meal to the ducks and chickens. They still 
continued to plant out cauliflowers and broccoli; to 
hoe and thin the turnips : they also hoed the potato 
beds. While they were at work, Adam observed a 
large dragon-fly settle on the leaf of a cabbage, and, 
quickly popping his hat over, *caught it. " Oh," said 
he, " I have caught such a dreadful large horse-sting- 
er ! Five of them will kill a horse." " Bless me !" 
said his father, ** let us see this tremendous animal ;" 
when Adam with great caution and alarm lifted up his 
hat ; thinking, no doubt, that if five would kill a horse, 
one would be the death of him ; aiid his father beheld 
that harmless and very beautiful insect, the dragon-fly. 
Adam had given it such a buffet that the poor little 
thing was quite disabled. Mr. Stock showed him how 
harmless it was, by laying it in the palm of his hand« 
To put it quickly out of misery, however, he killed, 
and then gave Adam the following account of it: 
*^ This is the largest of all the species of the dragon-fly 
that we have in this country, and is one of the most 
beautiful of the insect tribe. Only obs^ve how hand* 
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lomelf the body is mottled with green, and yelbw, 
and black ; and what a loyely blue its large round eyes 
are : its wings, too, are like the finest gauze varnished. 
This fly will only destroy other insects, and it is st 
terrible enemy to them; it flies > so very swiftly, that 
nothing can easily escape it. I saw one once catch a 
large butterfly as it was flying, and then settle on a 
twig close by, to eat its prey at leisure. After biting 
off the wings, l^e devoured the whote body in about a 
minute. He may be called the Bengal tiger among 
insects, for he is as beautiful as that noble-looking 
animal, and as nimble and cruel. I wonder to see 
this fly in our premises, because it is seldom to be 
found anywhere but by the sides of ponds and rivers, 
where it lays its eggs, dropping them into the wat^. 
These are soon hatched, and become creatures of the 
cateri^illar species. They remain in this state for two 
years, at the end of which time they climb up some 
water-plant, and sit for a while in the sunshine, when 
the creature chimges to the fly in its present shape : 
small at first, however, but in the course, of an hour it 
will become as large as this is. The drag(Hi-fly de- 
Ughtsjan the warmest sunshine ; during cloudy wea- 
ther, i^ill hide under leaves and branches of trees as 
long as the glcffia continues." 

"At this time, too," contiqjied Mr. Stock, "you 
would be very much amused with the bustling labor 
of those hard-working little creatures, the horse-ants. 
In large groves or forests their nests may be found, 
generally at the foot of an old tree ; on account of its 
furnishing them so readily with the materials with 
which they build their habitation ; such as the small 
particles of rotten wood, dried bits of twigs, and dead 
leaves. Their indiistry uul stieng^ are amazing; 
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ftr the city wMeh they form, and -^^ch froiii its laige 
size is properly called an ant-hill, is as high in propor- 
tion to the bulk of the insect, as if the people of a city 
'were to build a house like a mountain three or four 
thousand feet high, divided into rooms; and then, only 
think of those poor little creatures carrying stickoi 
much larger and heavier than themselves, to the top 
of this mountain ; imagilie to yourself a man dragging 
a tree thicker than his body and three times as long, 
up the top of such a hill as I have mentioned ; and 
you will then have some idea of the uncommon 
strength of those wonderful insects. A ^entiemaA ' 
told me, that he was once watching some ants at lar 
bor ; and one, in particular,' he observed toiling along 
with a large piece of twig which was Itoo heavy for 
him. At last he arrived at a little rising in the 
ground, and he could not drag it any farther. Two or 
three others, observing this, came directly and helped 
him up the hill, by pushing the stick at the other end; 
and when they had got it upon level ground, they then 
left him to manage for himself. Well, the little crea* 
ture dfagged away till he got his piece of timber 
(which was larger at one end than the oth|^ fixed 
between two sticks, and he wad stopped again .^^onld 
you believe it, that he should have the sense to -go to 
the tfiick end of the sliek, pull it back a little way9> 
turn it up on a narrower side, and then nun round 
again to the thin end, and pull it through ? Is not this 
wonderful ? What little boy, or even man, could have . 
managed better? — The ants are dreadfully violent and 
revengeful little animals, and will attack any thing 
that disturbs them. A large black beetle that is thirty 
timies their size is sure to be killed, if he ventu^ into 
their temtory ; and in a very few minutes th^ will 
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liaye eaten out the whole of his inside. How long ^ 
you think it would he, Adam, before you could muster 
courage to attack an animal as large as the cow-house ? 
You find a common sized dog quit^ enough' for your 
valor, I am sure. In the latter part of the summer, or 
in the beginning of autumn, I think, the male ants have 
wings." 

When this conversation was over, Mr. Stock told 
Adam to get the watering-pot, and water all the young 
cabbage-plants and broccoli, and other plants which 
they had lately set out in rows. '' You may give each 
a pint of water at least," said he, " for we have had 
very little rain lately, and I fear they will become 
wilted, and die." While Adam was about this job, 
his father was thinning the spots of annual flowers, 
and drawing the earth up to them, leaving at the same 
time a hollow in the centre, to hold the fain that might 
fall. Afterwards, he hoed and raked the shrubbery 
and flower-beds ; and finished by taking up the bolbous 
roots which had done blowing ; such as the early tu« 
lips^ crocuseSj aconites, anemones, irises, snow-drops, 
and several others. These he spread upon 'a board in 
the to^-hou^e to dry, before he put them aWayin pa- 
per bags. When Adam had finished his watering, a 
jdb which he liked very much, his father desired him 
to get the sticks for propping up the flowers out of the 
tool-hovse, and to bring some of the old Russia mat- 
ting, and he would show him how to tie up the carna- 
tions, which were now beginning to shoot up into the 
long stalks for blowing. He also desired him to ob- 
serve his mantier of stirring up the earth round their 
loots, and to do so too, <:^refully. When this task 
W!!a# d«ne» he was desired to roll the grass and gravel 
wiA»ioranhoar(«two.- Puiing ihift li»ift» hia Mm 
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was sowing some flower seeds to blow late in tlie an- 
tumn ; such as mignonette, sweet-peas, pansies, dwarf- 
stocks, alysson, yellow lupines, candy-tuft, corabottles, 
lavateras, and larkspurs. The day being now nearly 
closed, Adam was desired to fetch his sisters and bro- 
thers, to help him gather gooseberries for their marti- 
ma, to make them some gooseberry-fool for supper. 
You may be sure how diligent they were, and how soon 
they had gathered three or four quarts of gooseberries, 
and cleared them from the tops and stalks. When 
they had finished their pleasant meal, and Adam had 
read to them Miss Edgeworth's story of " Lazy Law- 
^•ence," the whole family retired, and were in bed by 
ten o^clock. 

On the following morning they went to work again ; 
Mr. Stock attending to the apricot trees; thinning 
them a second time for tarts ; and taking away such 
shoots as had come in improper places ; and doing the 
same by buds upon other trees. The nectarines and 
peaches he also thinned for the first lime. When this 
was finished, he attended to the vines, pulling off the 
weak shoots, and nailijig up the branches that needed 
it. In the mean time, Adam was watering thi^traw- 
berry beds, the plants of which were now coming into 
blossom. While they were employed, his father de- 
sired him to try and name how many trees and flowers 
had been, and were in bloom in that month. So, after 
a litde thinking and looking about him, he numbered 
up the honey-suckle, the red-may, the jessamine, sy- 
ringa, lilac, double-blossom cherry, laburnum, and the 
guelder-rose. " Well, how many more ?" said his fa* 
ther ; but he could think of no more than the sweet- 
briar. " You forget the beautiful and charming-scented 
rode," added Mr. Stock. '' T thought the rose was such 
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a fayorite with you : but I do not wonder at your re* 
missness, for there is no one who does not sometimes 
forget for a moment those whom he loves the most. 
Then there is the kalmia, elder, barberry, and bay-tree, 
the dwarf-almond, and the azale^. Among the forest 
trees, you would find the oak, quicken, or mountain 
ash, Scotch fir, chestnut, maple, and lime. - Also ihe 
quince and walnut, in the orchard. While you are 
going on with your work, I dare say you will like to 
hear what use people make of those ttees I have men- 
tioned. ' To begin, then, with the king of the trees, the 
grand and noble oak. A large tree of this description 
is one of the handsomest sights that can be imagined : 
its vast arms ; its thick and rugged trunk ; its deep 
green leaves ; and its giant-like height, strike one with 
astonishment, and even with awe. The oak yriH live 
to a very great age, even some hundred years ; and at 
the last, when it has but few leaves, but one or two 
branches, and when its trunk is quite hollow, and 
crumbling away to dust, it still looks noble, and even 
beautiful. 

" The oak grows best in a rich strong soil, in which 
its roots will pierce to a vast depth ; and it prefers a 
hilly to a boggy ground. When it grows in woods, 
the trunk will rise tall and straight ; but in pleasure- 
grounds, where it may be planted singly, it will fre- 
quently present a very curious appearance, having a 
short, crooked, an4 thick stem ; sometimes with enor- 
mous round lumps growing out of its sides. 

" Almost every portion of this noble tree is of use. 
The acorns, which are also called mast, are said to 
have been one of the earliest foods of mankind ; and 
in some warm counffies are still used as such. With 
US they are valuable for feeding hogs ; and in various 
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parts of England, but more particolarly in Hampshire, 
in the New Forest, the people turn their hogs into the 
oak forests for several weeks while the acorns are bill- 
ing from the trees, and the animals reium home really 
' as fat as pigs.' Squirrels, and some other little ani- 
mals, lay up acorns for their winter meals. A small 
branch of oak with a few acorns on it, while they are 
green, and their cups showing the beautiful carved 
work upon them in perfection, is on^ of the most 
elegant omameiits to a white v^se on a chimney- 
niece. 

" You know that they use the tark of the oak in 
tanning leather. The small twigs, and even the leaves, 
are used for the same purpose. The whole is ground 
down to a powder before it is put into the water : af- 
terwards they fill the different pits in the yard with it, 
and, as you have seen, lay the hides in to soak ; which 
remain for some months before they are fit for drying 
and for use as leather. What are called galls, are 
something which grows on the leaves by means of an 
insect ; and are useful for dyeing a deep black, and for 
making ink. Oak baw-dust is used for dying drab- 
colored cloths, and fustians, such as our jackets and 
trousers are. The timber of this tree is most valuable 
in ship-building ; and in house-building it is used for 
the door and window frames. In old family mansions 
you may see that the floors and staircases are all 
made of oak ; indeed, scarcely any other wood was 
employed upon those occasions. AH the frame-work 
of mills and steam-engines is made of oak. The bo- 
dies of carts and wagons ; also gates, posts, and lad- 
ders. Country people have bedsteads, chests of draw- 
ers, and tables, made of oak. 7he poet Bloom field 
wrote some excellent verses on his old oak table« 
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Coopers employ this wood in making their largest 
vessels, and for well-buckets and water-pails. 

*^he MOUNTAIN ASH is, as you know, a very beauti- 
ful tree, not only in its foliage, but in its blossoming, 
and its bright scarlet berries. This tree will thrive in 
any good soil, but it likes best a hilly situation. The 
wood is very tough, and was formerly reckoned next 
to the yew for making bows. Now the wheelwright 
and tool-maker use it. The berries are sometimes 
added to malt in brewing : and whim dry and pow- 
dered, make wholesome bread. The thrushes are so 
fond of them, that in the hard winters they are scarcely 
to be driven away* from the trees. 

** The Scotch fir does not grow in Scotland alone. 
In Norway, Sweden,' and Russia, it reaches an enor- 
mous size, covering, in large and dark woods, the 
highest hiUs, almost out of the reach of man. The. 
poorest sandy soil suits it best. Its wood we call deal; 
and it is used, as you must know, for many purposes ; 
as the floors of our rooms, the beams and rafters of the 
houses, masts of ships, and many others,, that I do not 
immediately recollect. I dare say you hatre seen the 
gum on the outside of the bark of the tree : well, that 
is turpentine ; and when the oil of turpentine is taken 
from it by distilling, the remainder is what we call 
rosin. Tar is also turpentine, forced from the tree by 
means of fire ; and this, when boiled^ becomes pitch. 
So, you see how useful the fir-tree is. In Sweden 
and Norway, when there is a scarcity of provision, the 
poor people grind the inner bark of the fir, and mix it 
with their rye breads The wind passing through a 
grove of firs, is exactly like the great roar of the sea at 
a distance. ^ 

" The GHS6TNVX is a very beautiful tree, and will 
' 7# 
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live to as ^preat an age as the oak. One tree in parti- 
cular that I have heard of^ can be proved to have stood 
in the year 1 150 ; that is, nearly seven hundred years 
ago; and it was then considered an old tree. The 
chestnut thrives best in a rich soil. It is used for the 
same purposes that oak is ; but it is not so valuable, 
because it is apt to split to pieces in working it. The 
HORSE-CHESTNUT Is as haudsotne to look at as a fine 
nosegay, but its wood is not of mueh use. 

**Th^ MAPLE*: is much used by the tumets,; and 
among the Romans it was greatly prized in making 
cups ; and on account of the beautiful variety of its 
knots, they used it for their tables. Some musical 
instruments are made of inaple. It is not a favorite 
tree with me : I mean, I do not think it handsome, 
except in the autumn, when it makes amehds for Its 
want of beauty during the summer, by putting forth 
such clumps of golden beauty, as (among greener 
and lighter foliage) give to a woodland scene a rich, 
and even a gorgeous effect.* 

" The LIME, or linden, is a very lovely object ; and 
in a rich soil, and if it be not cut or* disfigured in any 
way, it will become a magnificent tree. It is one of 
the first to welcome the coming of spring, and its blos- 
soms, as you know, have a most fragrant scent, and 
are tbe delight of the bees. It is very pleasant t« 
stand under a .fine lime-tree, to have the sweet sm 
of its flowers, and to hear the murmur df those indua 
trious, and, no doubt, very happy little creatures. The 
wood of the lime is soft, and is used by the leather- 
cutters to cut leather upon, because it does not blunt 

• The tugar-mapU is a general favorite ^ this country, not lees fbr 
the beauty of its fi)Iiage and the elegance (7 its (hrm, than for the deU> 
ffYf ^ giraotiKWi of its WK fironi wbk#b tbo fiMst wAf it 'j m^^ *"Eni> 
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the edge of their tools. Carvers also use it for the fine 
omaraents in churches and old halls, in palaces, and 
such places. The wood makes good charcoal for 
drawing-pencils. 

" The WALNUT I am sure you know pretty well ; I 
need not tell you what sort of a tree it is, nor what 
fruit it bears ; but I dare say you are ignorant of what 
the wood is used for. If you ever thought of it, I make 
no doubt you supposed it was of no farther use than to 
bear nuts for you to eat. However, the cabinet-makers 
and gun-makers would tell you a different tale. Bed- 
steads, t^hairs, tables, bureaus, wainscots, and the 
stocks of muskets, are frequently .made of walnut. 
Near the root, the wood is beautifully veined, and is 
employed in inlaying, and other ornamental cabinet 
works. By pressing the nut in a mill, a quantity of 
oil may be drawn from it, which is used by painters 
and vamishers ; and in some countries also for food, 
instead of butter. You know what an excellent pickle 
the young walnuts make ; and what a ' pretty pick e' 
the gathering and shelling of them make of your 
hands. Those curious people that you vtere formerly 
so dreadfully alarmed at — the Gipseys — are said to 
stain their skins with the juice of walnut; but I do 
not believe so, for they are fore'gners, and their com* 
plexions are dark by nature. Some people put the 
husks and leaves of walnuts into water to soak, and 
pour the liquor upon their gravel-walks to kill the 
earth-worms ^nd grubs. 

" Well, Adam,*' said his father, " if you are tired of 
my talking, tell me so, and I will leave off." ^ Oh 
no!'* said he, '^I like you to talk to me; but I \ik$ 
best to hear about htrds and beasts." *' I do not won- 
der at that," said his father; ^aU young people an 
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fond of natural history. If you continue to be a dili- 
gent and good boy, I will make you a present of a 
large natural history. However, as I should like you 
to observe and remember what trees and flowers 
bloom in the different months, let us now try and 
make out together the list of them. We have gone 
through the trees aad shrubs ; now, you begin with 
the flowers : and let me see how many you can re- 
memb^ ; iot I wish to know what notice you take of 
these things-" Adam said that there were peonies, 
and sweet-peas, and narcissuses, and poppies, and 
stocks, and tulips, and pinks, and Canterbury bells, 
and ranunculuses, and anemones, and hyacinths : thea 
he stopped. '* Well," said his father, " you have not 
got a quarter through the list yet, I liunk ; try again." 
Adam added, that there were jonquils, and columbines, 
and bachelors' buttons ; and then he could go on no 
farther. "That is pretty well, however," said Mr. 
Stock; "now let me try what I can add to your list. 
Only think of your forgetting the charming and elegant 
lily! 

' Tlw lovely lady lily looking gently down.* 

Story of Rimini, 

" Then there is the delicate candy-tuft ; the solemn 
and well-named monkshood; curious catchfly; ele- 
gantly-colored American cowslip ; feverfew ; foxglove ; 
polyanthus-narcissus; gentianella; honesty; saxifrage; 
' iris of all hues ;' scabious, with its fine scent ; the 
modest-looking lily of the valley ; scarlet lychnis ; So- 
lomon's seal; London pride, and spiderwort. In the 
fields you would find the crosswort; water- violet ; 
lamb's lettuce ; hound's-tongue ; cowsHps, which make 
nice puddings and pleasant wine ; the great wild vale- 
liaa ; yellow rattle ; tormentil ; white saxifrage ; ram- 
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sons; white nettle; wood-rufT; celandine; small wild 
bugloss ; crowfoot ; the children's old friend, the bur- 
nished buttercup ; milk- wort ; crane's-bill ; hedge-mus- 
tard; black-bryony ; moneywort; wild tansy; hen<* 
bane; white-campion; closer; wild chervil; brook- 
lime; cuckoo-flower, andspurrey. There is a list for 
you ! I do not say that all these are worth the trouble 
of looking for and gathering ; some are ordinary, and 
would very readily escape your notice; but, again, 
others are exceedingly pretty and delicate, particularly 
the lovely little blue veronica, or speedwell, with its 
pretty flowers growing by twos ; like kind and gentle 
eyes, watching our steps and welcoming us abroad. 
That is, you know, your mother's favorite wild flower; 
and here comes Bella out of the lane, with her hands 
full of them." " Look, papa and Adam ! what bunches 
of mamma's eye-bright I have found for her ! Good 
bye ; I must run in with them, for they droop so soon 
after they are gathered. Poor Utile things ! they look 
as if they were all tired and going to sleep." And 
away she ran. ** I do not wonder," said Mr. Stock, 
" at your mother's admiration of that beautiful weed, 
or at her calling it * eye'-bright^ for it looks much more 
like bright eyes than any thing else : the real eye-'^right 
is, as you know, a very little, pale, lilac-colored, insig- 
nificant-looking weed, and takes its name from an old 
and foolish s«^|>osition that it was useful for weak 
eyes. So, that what with our show in the gardens, in 
the fields, and in the vroois, this lovely month may 
well be called ' the flowery Mat.' " 



CHAPTER VL 



" Now come the rosy Jurb and blue>eyed haan, 
With song of birds and stir of leaves and wings, 
And run of rills and bubble of bright springs, 

And hourly burst of pretty buds to jQowers ; 

liVlth buzs of happy bees in violet-bowers, 
And gushing lay of the loud lark who sings 
High in the sQent sky, and sleeks his wings 

In frequent sheddings of the flying showers ; 

With plunge of struggling sheep in plashy floods 
And timid bleat of shorn and shivering lamb. 
Answered in far-off faintness by its dam ; 

And cuckoo's ctU from green depths of all woods; 

And hum of many sounds, making one voice 

That sweetens the smooth air with a melodious noise." 
" Lyric Leaves^*' by Comeliua WeSbt, 

Adah and his father were at their work very eariy 
every momlBg : they geiierally began to rise with the 
sun; and they could do 60 with pleasure to them* 
selves, because they went to rest early, and eat but 
light suppers; therefore they were always in good 
health and excellent spirits. I know of nothing which 
will make a person more l)|;ht«*spirited than early ris- 
ing. I think it would make even *an ill-natured one 
pleasant and good-humored; whereas, I am sure I 
have seen some people of excellent tempers very 
peevish and cross, from a habit they have acquired of 
lying late in bed. Early rising clears the understand- 
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ing and improves tke memory* I havje knowa-8om«. 
boys at school, whose memories were by iio means 
goody able to r«^peat thirty or forty Latin lines after a 
very few times reading over. But then it was ectrly ' 
in the morning, and they used to read them two or 
three times the last thing at night before going to 
sleep. The same boys could not have learned the same 
number of lines after breakfast in as short a time. 
This shows that the first hours in the morning are the 
time for study. Almost all the greatest men that ever 
lived were early risers ! and if they had not been so 
they would not have been such eminent characters. • 
I do not say that early rising will make a stupid maa 
become a great genius, though it will improve him ; 
but I know that lying late in bed will make a great 
genius become almost a stupid man." So Adam and . 
his father were neither of them stupid, and they were . 
very early risers.* 

Adam was desired to give the cucumbers a little wa- 
ter, and during the day to tilt ttp the frames that they 
might have fresh air. His father -desired him, how- 
ever, not to forget on any account to close them again 
in the evening, for fear the;pbldness of the nights should 
check them. -Adam likewise as^ted in preparing and 
digging the trenches £or transplanting the young celery 
plants. His father marktd out the ground for hun, 
and told him to observe his siode of digging, and mak- 
ing the trench look neatly. Then stretching the line 
from one end to the other, ^ exactly in the centre, thejr 
both planted out the young plants a few inches apart, 

. - - - .- . m . ■■ ■ . I _ J- ■ - -. 

• Thi3 appeal in favor of early rising deserves the most serious con- 
sideration of all, but particularly of the young. If they wish for health, 
rMpectability, and happinen, Uiey cannot safely neglect the precept so 
oAan repeated, to *' rise wUh the lack anii. lie down with the lamb." 
—Est. 
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and at equal distances. While they were thus em- 
ployed, Adam did not forget, this month, to ask his fa- 
ther why it was called June ; who informed him that 
it was generally suppfosed to have been so named in 
honor of the renowned Junius Brutus, the Roman 
who drove ont the hateful family of the Tarquins. 
Adam said he remembered the story in Adams' Roman 
History, which he was then reading. He also asked 
his father to '* tell him something" while they were at 
work. "Well," said he, "but first let me, while I 
now think of it, desire you to remind me that I draw 
np the earth to these young celery plants every fort- 
night. And, now, what must I tell you ? Something, 
I suppose, in natural history ; or, shall it be an anec* 
dote. Well, then, it has just entered my head, that 
yen fll^w a wretch of a boy yesterday beating a poor 
ass ; Vkd though you did not think any one was look- 
ing at you, I was much pleased to hear you say that 
you wished the donkey would ' kick \am down back- 
wards.'* This reminds me, that many years ago, in 
another, part of England, where your grandpapa lived, 
a boy was beating a poor ass most cruelly, and when 
tome people scolded him for his brutality, he swore a 
horrid oath, saying: the ass was his, and diat if he 
pleased he would kill it. So he contmued torturing 
the unhappy creature till it could bear his ill usage no 
longer ; and running at him with enraged and fright- 
fully flashing eyes, and mouth wide open and foaming, 
he dashed him to the ground, tearing him with his 
teeth, and stamping him till he was dead. The poor 

beast then went raving mad, and ran out upon a neigh- 

-^— — — ' ■ ■■ 

• Adam'i dkqjrioasure waa highly to be commended, but we all haro 
need of callUlR^ toat ft opirit of raveo^B iptfp thftplace of a jM iiu^ 
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bnnn^ moor, doing mischief to erery person and u&i- 
mal that came in its way : at last it was freed from itt 
torment by being shot dead. The ass by nature is not 
the dull, sluggish animal we daily witness. In its 
native soil, the desert of Arabia, it is a very fleet and' 
fierce creature. It lives in society, or in herds ; and 
so jealous are they of admitting strangers among them^ 
that if a time ass, or a horse, were to join the herd, 
they would very shortly kick him to death.* ^ 

"To-morrow, I understand, our neighbor, farmer 
Barter, intends shearing his sheep ; it is veiy early to 
do so ; but the season is an early one, and fine and 
warm, so I suppose he is right : besides, the farmeia 
are generally guided in shearing their sheep by the el- 
der tree being in flower; for thitt plant does not blow 
till the summer has set in. If you behave well, you 
and your sisters and brothers shall go. And now yon 
may plant out some of the coss and Dutch and Capu* 
chin lettuces. Take the line, and set them at the 
length of your dibble apart from ecch other: after- 
wards, do the same by the cauliflowers ; and by the 
time you have finished that job, I shall be prepared to 
show you how to thin the turnip, and carrot, and pars- 
ley beds. This will be quite as much as we shall be 
able to finish to-day." While they were employed, 
Adam asked his father whether he would not some day 



• Zenophoii, In hki ".Expedltkm of Cyrus the Younger," girw a r«ry 
faiteresUog vccount of the wild aeaee with which he met in the deeert of 
Arabia ; and a very ipirited sketch of the habits of the same animal is 
flhund in the book of Job : — 

*' Who Hath sent out the wild ass free ? or who hath loosed the bonds 
€f the wild ass ? Whoss house I have made the wiUeness, and the bar* 
ren land his dwellioga. He scomeih the multitude of the city, neither 
Rgardeth lie the crying of the driver. The range of tiie mooataios Is 
his pasture, and he aearcheth aftuaTecy grsaa 1hioc*"*^iBS. 

8 
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take them om to dine in the fields : this he very readily 
promised, saying that they would choose some very 
warm day, and go and sit under his favorite plane-tree. 
Adam asked if the plane was not that tree which is so 
much like the sycatnore. "The leaves are alike," 
said his father, '* but the w^ole tree Itself is far more 
elegant than the sycamore. There are two sorts of 
plane-tr«e : the oriental, which is so called because it 
comes from the eastern parts of the world, that is, Asia ; 
(oriensj you know, is the Latin for east ;) and the oth- 
er called the occidental plane, (from the word occidens, 
meaning the west,) wl^ch was brought from North 
America. It is a most beautiful object, and was a 
great favorite with the ancient people of Asia, no doubt 
on account of its elegant appearance, and because it 
afforded them a thick shade with its thousands of no- 
ble, large, thick leaves, like kind and protecting hands 
turned into leaves by magic. In the warm climates 
of the East, where the natives live so much in the 
open air, these handsome ornaments to a country were 
much more admired than they are with us. It is re- 
ported that Xerxes halted his vast army for, I believe, 
more than a whole day, while he paid du& honor to a 
grand tree of this description. The ancients also 
danced under its shade when they worshipped their 
god Bacchus, in gratitude for the protection they had 
received from the burning sun, as well as in compli- 
meAt tp its great beauty ; at the same time they were 
also accustomed to pour wine upon its roots. Many 
people in our country would laugh at their being so 
fond of a tree ; but they ought to recollect, with how 
much more reason these same people would laugh at 
some of our troublesome modes of procuring a little 
pleasure. How they would laugh at one of our dull 
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tea and card parties ! Besides, let .us never forget that 
they are the happiest persons who procure delight with 
the least trouble, expense, and anxiety. In those warm 
climates, the plane gtows to an enormous size; and 
it has the curious property of shedding its bark every 
year." 

On the following day, according to the promise they 
had received, they wenK to see farmer Barter's sheep 
washed, and afterwards sheared ;* and it wa« no small 
amusement to Adam to witness the violent struggling 
of the larger sheep, and of the old rams in particular; 
how they leaped all four feet off the ground at once* 
The man employed to wash them was himself in the 
water ; but they were often too strong for him, and 
then .he would get a good duckingi to the loud jesting 
and amusement of th^ spectators. After the wool was 
well cleansed from the dirt that had collected in it, 
each sheep was turned into a hurdle-cote that was fix« 
ed in a warm place, where they stood bleating, and 
the water dripping off into puddles from their spongy 
clothing ; and every now and then one would shake it- 
self, and scatter a cloudy rmn all around, sometimes 
making a little rainbow in the sun. When they were 
nearly dry, they were taken out one by one, and the 
wool clipped off with laige scissors, the shearer kneel- 
ing unon the neck of the sheep to prevent its getting 
up; for if any animal's head be kept down on the 
ground, it has no power to rise ; therefore it is, that 
when, in the frosty weather in London, a horse in a 
cart has fallen down, the men always hold his head 
against the ground while the harness is being unloosed, 
that it may rise again with ease. 

• Sheep, we suspect, are not often sheared upon the same daj that they 
an wairiied.— £ds. 
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As they were walking home, well pleased with 
what they had seen, they ran about collecting all the 
curiosities they could ^nd, both animal and vegetable. 
They gathered wild roses and woodbine in abundance, 
and every now and then the sweetly delicate smell 
of a spacious beanfield came to them upon the soft 
summer wind, and added to their happiness. They 
also found several sorts of the green beetle, and ex- 
amined them ; and they caught one of that very large 
and rare kind which is called the stag-beetle, to the 
great horror of all the young party; for one or two 
nips Which he gave those whose fingers came within 
reach of his great pincers, astonished them. They 
also caught one of those poor little creatures called 
the May- fly, which they were informed by their father 
b bom at sunrise and dies at its setting. Adam said 
it was not worth being born^ to have such a short life 
as that. " Do not suppose, Adam," said his father, 
*' that real enjoyment of life consists in living a long 
while. That man and that animal lives the longest, 
that passes through the greatest variety of scenes, and 
who is capable of feeling in a lively manner both joy 
and sorrow; and no one can feel what true joy is 
who is not quick in perceiving sorrow. You will per- 
haps understand me when you grow older. The toad 
has been found inclosed and alive in the trunk of a 
tree, where it must have remained more than fifty 
years ; and there is a wonderful instance related of one 
that was discovered in a block of marble, which — ^it 
would be useless to guess how long it had been there. 
Now, do you think that those two animals could have 
been as happy as the butterfly, which flutters so giddily 
over the meadows, and drinks the morning dew from 
the buttercup and honey-suckle ; and which now and 
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Aen, wkei|< ae is weaiy, will sleep upon some sireet 
blossom, ^^i%y his wings at rest upon it ? That lit« 
tie teader i^^Jire^ however, has many more enemies 
tiun ihe ! jng-living toad ; and, if it should escape them 
all, lives I ut a §bw days. Yet, who would not rather 
be a butterfly ^an a toad ? A cold and a stormy day 
is but a dreary blank in its little life ; but then observe 
it in the bright sunshine, and the soft summer wind, 
and no creature seems more happy. The toad, on the 
other hand, appears to be indifferent to every thing 
around him. He remains in his hole all day, and in 
the evening comes shuffling along the dusty roads in 
search of insects. He is frequently trodden upon by 
the passengers, and blunders away at the same pace as 
he did before the accident happened to him. I do not 
say that the toad is in itself an unhappy animal, for 
I believe that Grod has given more happiness than mi- 
sery to all his creatures ; I only wished to show you 
that the May-fly, or butterfly, in its short but very va- 
ried career, experienced fully as much delight as the 
toad during its long-drawn and monotonous exis- 
tence."* 

While the father was talking, several cows and 
horses that were grazing in the meadow suddenly 
started off, and ran round it at their utmost speed, to 

• We suspect that some of our readers will hardly be convinced by 
these remarks, that animals of different species enjoy an equal amount 
of happiness, whatever may be the comparative length of their lives. 
Happiness, not less Uian mental endowments and external advantages, 
seems, in this world at least, to be distributed in very difibrent proportions 
to diflerent individuals of the same race, and probably with still greater in- 
equality tt» different species. It would be hard to believe, that the insect 
whose life is limited to a single day, enjoys in that brief space an amount of 
happiness equaling, by its superior intensity, the protracted and reite- 
latiBd pleasures of those animals, whose lives are, comparatively, whoto 
coitariet.— Eds. 

8* . 
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the greftt amiiflem«nt of the children, who could not 
imagine why they should do this, seeing that it was so 
hot. The manner too in which the cows^d Id up their 
tails ma<|e the young party all laugh very heartily. 
The father told them that the cause was a very serious 
oncL to the animals, for that a gadfly ha.i come among 
them, which was a great torment ; and that the insect, 
after itinging them most bitterly, usually left its eggs 
in the skin ; these tlie warmth of the cow's body hatch* 
ed, and thus the poor creature was made unwillingly 
to provide for its own misery. 

Before they reached home, they remarked the loud 
" clamor" of the stone-curlew, and admired the beauty 
of those small birds, the goldfinch, the yellow-hammer, 
and that very little creature, the golden-crested wren, 
called the English humming-bird ; all fluttering about 
and singing to their mates, while these were gravely 
and fondly employed hatching their eggs. Little Bel* 
la found some of that curious substance called cuckoo- 
spkUe, and which she was shown inclosed a small 
green insect. They now reached the end of their 
walk, and had their dipoer of that beautiful fish the 
mackerel, which generally makes its appearance about 
this time in shoals of thousands and tens of thousands. 

After work in the evening, while they were walking 
in the garden, they heard the loud screeching of the 
fern-owl, which is also called the goat-sucker; and 
in a few minutes the first two or three hurried notes 
of that sweetest of all songsters, the nightingale. It 
seemed as if it were aware that strangers were near, 
^ for it ceased for some time ; and as the listeners re- 
mained quite silent, and without moving, it grew bold- 
er, and ventured to give a little flourish. The quiet 
ail around still conunuing, their ears were next de* 
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lighted with all its sweet and wonderful variations : 
sometimes it dwelt upon one little melancholy tone for 
a considerable time ; then it would change in an in« 
utant to a brilliant shower of notes, that ^uite asto- 
nished them to think that such loud and sweet tunes 
should come from that little breast : for the bird is not 
so large as a sparrow. 

Adam was told that when he became a few years 
older, he should read some beautiful lines about the 
nightingale, written by the kind playfellow of his in- 
fancy, John Keats ; and others by the famous old poet, 
Chaucer, who died some hundred years ago. The 
shade of night having become more and more dark, 
the party were delighted to discover under the garfkeft 
hedge the beautiful and tender light of the glow-worm, 
which looked as if one of the very smallest of the stars 
had fallen there. Upon searching closely they found 
a small ordinary-looking maggot ; and that this deli- 
neate lamp was placed upon its tail. Mr. Stock inform- 
ed them that the male worms had wings, but not 
lights; and that the females hung out those pretty bea- 
cons that their friends might ^e more easily find them 
in the dark. A large bpwl of gooseberry-fool for sup- 
per, formed a very pleasant ending, to as pleasant a 
day spent by these happy children. 

On the following morning, Adam and his father 
were occupied in digging a bed for some young endive 
plants, which they transplanted from the seed bed, and 
Adam was desired to observe how far apart he was to 
set them — about a foot. ^They then sowed some fresh 
seed for the winter stock. Afterwards Adam was 
trusted to transplant by himself a whole bed of lettuces, 
setting them at the same distance apart as those which 
lie before had removed : he already knew how to ma^ 
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nage the line ; that served as his guide in keeping them 
straight. He was likewise intrusted to sow a fresh 
hed of these pleasant vegetables for the autumn stock, 
being desired at the same time to scattef the seed very 
thinly, and all over the ground equally. This being 
done, tliey planted out come cauliflowers which they 
bought at a neighboring nursery ground ; and Adam 
was set about his favorite occupation of watering all 
these plants which had been removed, to prevent their 
withering. 

" I think, Adam," said his father, " that we shall be 
able before dinner to sow a bed of turnips for the au- 
tumn use, and to weed the bed of parsnips and carrots : 
weeding^ you know, is your chief delight ; you would 
leave your bed or your dinner to go and weed a carrot 
bed; would'nt you?** "Ah!" said Adam, "I don't 
mind your teasing me; I weed much faster than I 
did." " So you do," said hi&father, " and I am pleased 
that you did not complain again." 

After dinner they planted out some young cabbage 
and savoy plants : then weeded the onion and aspara- 
gus beds, and towards sunset watered again the 
young vegetables they had that day transplanted ; also 
the strawberries. " To-morrow," said his father, " I 
will look to our vines, and see whether they do not 
need a little pruning ; and now, since we have finished 
a good day's work, you may go and amuse yourself in 
any way you please, till bed time. • 

On the following morning, they occupied themselves 
in attending to their flower-beds, clearing away the 
weeds, and transplanting such annuals as they had 
sown in the month of March. The tulips having done 
blowing, and the weather being dry, they took up the 
roots, and laid them on a mat in the shade, and after 
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a few days, when they were quite dry, cleaned them 
thoroughly from dirt, separating the off-sets, and put 
them away in paper hags till the latter end of the au- 
tumn, when they were to be planted out again. They 
did the same likewise to the raounculas, anemone, and 
hyacinth roots, which had dope bloVing. Afterwards, 
they planted from tlie seed beds some wall-flowers, 
stock July flowers, sweet-williams, columbines, and 
others I do not now recollect. Adam was also shown 
how to obtain fresh carnation plants, by laying the 
shoots under the earth after slitting thiem half through 
with a penknife, and pegging them down with little 
hooked sticks ; these, his father told > him, would all 
take root, and become fresh plants by the next spring, 
when they should carefully cut them away, and trans- 
plant them about the beds. They likewise pursued 
the same plan with the double sweet-williams. The 
pinks they multiplied, by plucking out the first joints 
of the branches, and setting them in a light soil. This 
is called " piping." These they took care to water fre- 
quently. Adam's mamma and sisters took upon them- 
selves to see that no flower was trailing upon the 
ground, but supported all that needed it with sticks. 
While they were hoeing up the weeds in the shrubbery, 
Adam, of his own accord, told his father, that he had 
been reckoning up the flowers that blow in this month, 
and he thought he could count them all. His father 
told him, if he could do so, he should have a holyday, * 
and go to Woodlands, and cut him^lf a bow from the 
yew-tree in the church-yard. He began : " There are 
sunflowers, carnations, lupines, pinks, marigolds, 
golden-rods, larkspurs, hollyhocks, stocks, wall-flow- 
ers, snap-dragons :" then he stopped for a little while. 
" Well " said his father, " you will lose your wager, 
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if you can give me no larger list than that." — '^Ah ! 
papa, but you have no right to liurry me/' said Adam. 
He then continued: "There are lady's-slippers, nas^ 
turtiums, lilacs, campanulas, orchis, convolvulus, 
turk's-caps, guelder-roses ;" and here he could go no 
farther. "Well," said his father," "you have lost 
your wager ; though not shamefully ; therefore, I dare 
say, we shall go to Woodlands, nptwithstanding. You- 
forgot your little favorite, the periwinkle ; then there 
is the larkspur, rocket, apocynum, ^rysanthemum, 
corn-flower, gladiolus, anemone ; and, indeed, / do not 
remember any more gardi^n flowers just now ; though 
there are maay which were blowing last month, and 
which still continue in flower. We forgot the water- 
lilies ; both the yellow and white flower in this month, 
and they are very handsome too ; the persicaria, also, 
and perhaps ii^any more^ In the fields, however, a 
long list, indeed, might be- made- out : and though I 
remember many, I dare say I shall not be able to tell 
you half. The deliciously-scented hawthorn (or, as 
you call it, * May') we had for some days, if you re- 
member, in this month; then there was the bramble, 
wildrose, elder-tree, acacia, barberry, pimpernel, wild 
thyme, of which, you remember, I told you tlie bees are 
80 fond ; and that they will fly so many miles to pro- 
cure.. The dwarf-mallow, the little bright-colored 
everlasting-tare, white-bryony, the different sorts of 
grasses that look like downy feathers. Darnel and 
poppy among the corn ; which, with their pretty red 
coats, look like soldiers among the laboring men, and 
are of no more use than those spruce gentry. Then 
there is eye-bright, with its tasteful name; and the 
beautifully varied heath, field-scabious, butterfly-orchis, 
water-betony, cockle, deadly-nightshade, with its rich 



royal purple and golden eye ; that handsome yellow 
flowep,- called parkleaf Si. John's-wort; the ■white- 
mullein; qorn-marigold ; the delicate-looking, bill de- 
structive bear-bind; feverfew; yellow and while arch- 
angel ; clover, that haa bo dainty a honeyed scent. 
A gentle wind coming over a field of clover after a. 
sbowet aSbrds almost as exquisite a delight bb that of 
abean-Getd. Well, Adant, I cannot temember any 
more, and I th^nk you have a very good list ; hut there 
ate a great many that I must have overlooked, for we 
have not a nobler show of blossoms and flowers in any 
monlh, than in the beautiful }noiith.of JtmE." 



« • 
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JULY. 

" Now the bot Jxn»r hurries, l^ftlf-array'd, 

^rom tending his green work on sultry fiill, 
In bower and field, seeking the shrunken rill ; 
, Or cave, or grot, or grove of pleasant shad^, 

But flings his length where huddled l^vea have made 
Cool covert for faint noon. Now not a bill 
Of happiest bird breaks the grave silence, stiU, 

With call to his song-fellows ; and not a.blade 

O' the tall grass wags, so idle are^the windaff 
The bee with laden thighs yet dares not stir 
j^or his far home; and the quick grasshopper, 

Th(iugh unorous of the sun, ^et haply finds 

Dee'p shelter in green shades is better far 

Than burning in the blaze of the malign dog-star." 

Lyric Leaves," by Comelitu Webbe, 



It 



*'A])AM," said bis father, "I think it will not be 
many hours before we have a tl^under-storm ; the 
weather is so close, and what little air there is, comes 
to one's face as if it passed through a bakehouse.? 
Adam said he had been lying on his back under the 
mulberry tree without his coat and waistcoat, and 
with a wet towel on his face, but that it did not make 
him ally cooler. His father said they would go down 
to the river and bathe. As they walked along, they 
riemarked how very troublesome the flies v^-re, sting- 
ing their hands and faces angzily, and as if spitefully. 
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They also noticed how bitterly they tormented some 
eows, which were standing half up their legs in a pond 
under the shade of somd ash trees. They kept lashing 
their sides with their long tails to no purpose ; the little 
persecutors returned to the same spot the moment the 
tail passed to the other side. Sometimes they remarked 
that the animals made all the skin of ^eir bodies to 
shiver, and this action might rouse up' for an instant 
one or two timid flies, but the remainder of the swarm ' 
stuck fast to the hides of the beasts. Now and then a> 
cow would lift up one fore leg and stimp it down 
again ; then, with d hind leg, she Vould kick her belly. 
Then she would shake one ear, then' the other ; toss 
up her head, wink with her eyes, in the comers of 
which a dozen tormentors were collected. AlVwas to 
little purpose. ^* In the hot country of India," said 
Mr. Stock, ** the buffaloes get into the pools in shady 
8(Aits, and leave no part above the surface of the 
water but the nose, to allow them to breathe." " If 
I were one of these cows, I would do so too," said 
Adam. • ' 

Adam had been a courageous bather in the* sea^ 
when an infant ; h^ therefore jumped in very freely; 
but began to be frightened at first, because the water 
took away his brea^, and he could not speak without 
sobbing: all this, however, went off in less than a 
minute, and he played about as happy as a duck, and 
tried to swim. When they came out, and while they 
were dressing, his father told him to bear in mind as 
long as he lived, that if he wished to be a healthy man, 
it was very necessary that he should be a cleanly one. 
*' Next to kind and endearing manners," said he, '* no- 
thing is more pleasing in man or woman than a deli- 
cate deanlinesa of person. And one of the surest 
9 
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means of being so i6, to bathe regularlf during the 
summer mont}i«, and in the winter mies as regularly 
to use the warm bath. There are few people who do 
not spend in wine and other lusruries ten times the 
sum of money that it would cost to have a warm bath 
crery other day all the year round." * As Mr. Stock 
finished speaking, they heard a very low rumbling, 
like the noise of a heavy cart on an iron road. Pre- 
sently they observed, from a dark, lead-colored cloud, a 
bright flash, like a fiery snake, dart down upon a dis- 
tant hill;'afteV waiting for some time, the thunder 
followed, as if it had been the same heavy cart that 
had fallen, and was afterwards dragged rattling along ; 
then ha4 stopped, then fallen again, and ended by 
rumbling till it was out of hearing. The dark cloud 
all this time was changing its appearance and shape ; 
sometimes it was very ragged at the edges, like wool, 
pulled or snatched off. Every thing around was quite 
silent; not even a little bird was heard to whistle. 
The sheep in the fields huddled their heads together, 
and bent them down towards the ground. Preseptly 
the wind rose all at once with a great roaring, and 
whirled up the dust of the road lA a cloudy pillar ; 
then ceased again, and all was silent. In a few se- , 
conds some large drops fell, and immediately after a 
broad flash burst out of the cloud, followed almost in- 
stantaneously by a crashing and tearing, as if houses 
were being overturned and dashed to pieces ; and every 



• Those who cannot atail themselves of the bath, may find a very 
easy and effectual substitute in the daily use of a sponge, iftofdteaed in 
pure water, and followed by the friction of a dry towel. In dwellhi^- 
housea, where the cold of the chambers is tempered by means of a stove 
in the main passage, the process may easily be continued throughout the 
yMT.^JBos. 
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now and tl«n there were great bangs heard like can- 
non firing off. At iJie sudden bursting of this thunder- 
clap, some horses in a neighboring field snorted, start* 
ed, and galloped aWay. For a moment or two after 
the thunder had ceased th^e was a dreadful stillness, 
and then the rain came down in a torrent, dritin^ up 
the dust of the road, and making a soft noise as if it 
fell upon wool, till it was soaked throhgh and beaten 
down ; when it made a 4iuick splashing, and seNmied 
to be lashing the gmasod. 

They now had to run for it, and did not reach home 
till ;hey were nearly soaked through. The lightning 
and thunder still continued, and the rain seemed to 
smoke along the ground, and upon the thatched roof 
of a shed opposite to their house. Sometimes the 
thunder sounded very high in the air, as if above the 
clouds; fit others, as^ if it were down in the road. 
That which but a few minutes before had been a 
lovely day, with a blue sky, and stately clouds like 
snowy rocks that scarcely moved at all, was now one 
dull, lead-colored covering. In about an hour it be- 
came lighter, and in another hour' they had the plea- 
sure to see that stormy cloud sailing away from them, 
still locking black, with its edges touched by the light 
of the golden sun. -From time to time they heard 
that the storm had not ceased, though it was not so 
loud; at length it was so far off that the thunder made 
only a low surly rumbling ; and the cloud which had 
before looked so angry, when over and near them, now 
shone like a snow-covered mountain, with crags and 
precipices, and deep hollows and caverns. The family 
all remarked how pleasantly cool the air had become, 
and how calm ; and admired the fresh and glittering 
appearance of the grass, and the leaves of the trees, 
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and the flowers in th« sunshine: and tbey «nafifed up 
with delight the smett of the earth after the rain. 

Ajdam asked a multitude of qu^tions about thunder 
and lightning, of which hv9 father told him it would be 
extremely difficult at his age to make him understand 
the explanation. He, however, informed him, that 
thunder was the report of the lightning, as the noise af^ 
ter the flash of a gun y^s the report of that. Then he 
wished to know how it was that it was so long after the 
fiabh before they heard the tliunder. " Becanse,*' said 
his father, " sound occupies some time in coming to our 
ear from a distance. Do you not remember when yoa 
once saw a man driving an iron wedge into the root 
of a tree, that you heard the blow just after you sawr 
him strike ? It was because you were at a short did-* 
tance from him, and the sound was that length of 
time in coming to you. Some clever person disco- 
vercKi, that sound flies one thousand one hundred and 
fifty feet in a second of time. Therefore with a watch 
you can tell bow far ofi* a stoim is by counting the 
number of seconds between the flash of lightning and 
the hearing of the thunder. Or you may make a 
rough guess by counting the beatings of your pulse in 
your wrist. About seven beats of an ordinary pulse 
are equal to the time in which soiuad will travel one 
mile. If, thf^refore, the instant you see fC flash of light- 
ning, you were to put your fingers to your wrist, and 
count fourteen pulsations before you hear the thunder, 
you may know that the storm is somewhat more or 
less tlian two miles distant. You ought to know that 
rule in arithmetic, Adam ; it is very easy." 

Some time after this, the father told him that hs 
had heard him a few days before reading aloud a part 
of the Roman history, from which he ought to be able 
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to tell the reison v/hy this month was ealled JtnLT. 
Adam, however, had forgotten tbif circumstance, if he 
had ever noticed it* Mr. Stock told him it way so 
named in hcnor of JuHus CtBsar^ who, after he had 
dhtaifted the government of the Roman empire, altered 
and corrected the calendar. 

One of these days they were employed in planting 
out, for their winter table, some yobng savoys, winter 
cabbages, broccoli, and endive ; * of which two last 
plants they sowed some more seed for the principal 
winter and spring crops. " And, Adam," said his fa- 
ther, " as we are all fond of kidney-beans, we will sow 
a couple of rows, which will furnish our table through 
the month of September. If the ground had not been 
lately moistened with that heavy rain, it would have 
been as well to soak them for an hour or two in water 
before planting. Those cauliflower plants, too,r which 
were sown in the month of Hay, should now be plant* 
ed out in rows ; they will be welcome to us in Oetober 
and November. You may finish these two tasks, 
while I begin a trench for our winter celery ; and as 
you will have done before I shall, you may sow some 
more mustard and cress, and hoe out the weeds, and 
thin that bed of turnips ; but in managing this work 
you must be careful to pull away those only which are 
the most feeble-looking, and where they are growing 
too closely together. Choose the healthiest plants to re* 
main, and let them stand at about a six inches' remove 
from each other. You will find sufficient occupation 
in the task I have here given you. In the evening, 
after our walk, we will all have a supper of currants 
and strawberries, and milk, with sugar." 

When they had finished, these tasks, Adam was al« 
lowed to sow two rows of the Charlton and Knight's 
9* 
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pea. Vegetables that come to table very late in season, 
and when ii is suppose they have left us for tlie year, 
famish almost as agreeable a 8ur)>rise, as when they 
come before they are expected. Then he planted out 
in rows some coss and Silesiqj[i lettuces from the 
seed beds. The onions, too, tliat had attained their 
full size, and were beginning to change to a yellow 
color, his father desired him to bend down their tops 
to the earth, which prevents the vigor and juice of the 
plant from running all into the stems. Those which 
were perfectly ripe, he was told to take up and lay in 
the sun, upon a dry spot of ground, under a south wall. 
He did the same with the shalot and garlic plants. 
After this, they disposed the vines of the cucumbers, 
laying them in straight lines, and carefully digged up 
the earth about the stems of the plants. The latter 
portion of the month was occupied in gathering and 
tying up in bundles the winter herbs for drying ; such 
as mint, balm, and sage. At the end of the month, 
too, as the peas, beans, and potatoes Lad grown up, 
they put sticks to the peas and scarlet-runners, and 
cropped off the tops from the kidney-beans and pota- 
toes. At the same time, with their hoes, they drew 
the earth up to the stems. When the weather was 
hot, and the ground very dry, they employed every 
evening in watering the young crops, and those which 
bad been lately transplanted. 

In the early part of the month they once or twice 
heard the cuckoo, but he had nearly lost his voice ; 
and instead of his two usual clear notes, he stuttered 
out three hoarse ones. Adam wanted to know the 
reason of this change in his song. " I do not know 
the cause," said his father ; *' neither have I heard a 
•aiisfactory one given. The commoa people say, that 
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tb« reason is, because there are no more little birds' 
eggs for him to suck. I believe, however, that there 
is no truth in this ; and I also believe that the poor 
cuckoo has, through some foolish prejudice, acquired 
a disagreeable character which he does not deserve. 
Remember, Adam, that it is better, on all accounts, not 
to give hasty credit to reports which tend to injure 
another. In the first place, such a course is more ho- 
norable as well as generous ; and, in the next place, 
it shows that you possess a spirit and an understand- 
ing superior to the common race of mankind, (and, I 
am sorry to say, of our countrymen in particular,) who 
take delight in gossiping about the errors, rather than 
the amiable qualities of their neighbors.*' 

While they were thus discoursing, the slender chirp 
of a grasshopper, on the lawn, met their ears. '' Ah ! 
ah !" said Mr. Stock, '* there is my pleasant little skip- 
per in the summer grass. He is always welcome to 
me, because he brings to my mind two noble poets, 
who have delightfully described his happy nature ; — 
Cowley and Keats. Only notice, Adam, how sweetly 
simple these lines, by Cowley, are. They were trans- 
lated by him from an old Greek poem, by the famous 
AnacreoQ, who lived nearly two thousand five hundred 
years ago. I do not remember all the lines, but these 
are the prettiest : — 

Happy insect ! what can bet 
In happliiMii compared to thae f 
Fed with notirbhment divine, 
The ilawy nibriiing's gentle wine I 
Nature waits upon thee still, 
And thy verdant cup does filt 

Thou dtisi drink, and dance, and ahtg ; 
H«p|>ier than the happiest king I 
AU til* ftakk which iliou 4k^l to^ 
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AU the plants belong to thee : 
All that summer hours produce, 
Fertile made with early juice. 

Thou dost ionocently joy, 
Nor does thy luxury destroy; 
The shepherd gladly heareth thee, 
More harmonious than he. 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect, happy ! thou 

Dost neither age nor winter know. 

But when thov'st drunk, and danc'd, wd sung 

Thy fill, the Aowery leaves among ; 

Sated with thy summer feast, 
Thou retir'st to endless rest.' 

t 

" And now observe how charmingly oar friend Keats 
has described this same little frisky insect : 

' The poetry of earth is never dead ; 

When all the birds are faint jvith the hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will nm 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 
That is the grasshopper's ; he takes the lead 

In summer luxury ; he has never done 

With his delights.' " 

In the early part of this month, they were also en- 
tertained during their hours of labor With the notes of 
those two brilliant little songsters, the black-cap and 
white-throat ; and, in thte course of one of their walks, 
they heard the curious and. uncommon cry of the quail, 
which, as well as that of the very singular bird called 
the corn-crake, they particularly noticed after sunset. 
The voice of the latter bird greatly amused them ; for 
sometimes it appeared as though they must be so close 
to the creature as nearly to tread upon it, and in a few 
feconds after the sound seemed many yards removed. 

That corn-crake is a cunning fellow/' said Mr. Stock ; 
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'' for when he is caught, he will pretend to he dead, and 
will lie down without moving in the slightest degree. 
I knew a gentleman who was out sporting ; when Itis 
dog surprised and caught one, and all the while they 
stood over it, the creature lay perfectly still. He turned 
it over on the ground with his gun ; still it lay to all 
appearance dead. He moved away from it with the 
dog ahout a yard or two, and, after waiting some mi- 
nutes, he observed it open an eye, upon which he re- 
tamed and took it up in his hand, when it, lay like a 
stone ; he then put it into his pocket and walked away. 
After some time, however, he felt a struggling, and 
the poor little ^iog, impatient of its confinement^ was 
striving to escape." * 

''Ay/' said Adam, ''that reminds me of the plover, 
which will run limping and screaming a^ though it 
were wounded, in order to lead you astray, in case you 
should happen to be near its nest. And sometimes, 
when I have caught a spider, and it has found that it 
cannot get away from me, it has tucked up its legs 
and folded itself up into a ball, and shammed to be 
dead ; and after watching it some time without med- 
dling with it, the cuoning little fellow has slily pot 
out his legs again, and run off." 

While they were walking, and in conversation, they 
'suddenly heard a loud rush as of a hundred pair of 

* The opowum of the aouthern states is famed for exhibiting rimllar 
trick* to those of the corn-crake, whenever he la exposed to imminent 
danger, with no apparent means of escape. This trait in his character 
is so well known, that when the children in Virf^nia and Carolina wish 
to intimate that a person k aiming to practise deceptioo, they my, " ha 
» playing 'poasum." 

Ii is ur.ta! in describing such actions of animals, to speak of them •• 
the result of shrewd calculation ; but it may be allowable to doubt wlia> 
Umt it be not wholly the result of unreasooioff faisUnct.— Ebs. 
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wings, and close before them, at the border of a tar- 
nip field, arose into the air a small covey oi partridges 
with their young ; the latter were just able to fiy aboTe 
the ground. 

" My gfllcious !*• cried Adam, " how they made me 
jump ! I should never have thougl^ that a bird no 
bigger than a partridge could make such a noise as 
that." 

"The reason is^" said the father, "because their 
wings being very short in proportion to ^eirsize, they 
are obliged (o move tiiem with the grealo: rapidity in 
QSdf r to sustaiik thelnselves in the' air. I am rather 
surprised, however, to see the young ones so strong at 
this earl y period of the month. The season most have 
been very favorable forthem, for they cannot have 
been bn§ hatched. Why, let me see, St. Swithin's 
day has not passed piore than a week." 

"Ay," said Adam, "why do they say, that if it 
rain on St. Swithin*s day, it will rain for forty days 
afterwards ? It is not true, papa, for we had no rain 
yesterday, and I do not think we shall have rain 'to- 
day." 

" The saying, my dear boy, is derived from an old' 
tradition, of which the following is the substance : 
S within, or Swithum, bishop of Winchester, who died 
in the year 868, desired, that he might be buried in the 
open church-yard, and not in the chancel of the min- 
ster,* as was usual with other bishops, and his request 
was complied with ; but the monks, on his being ca- 
nonized, (that is, made into a saint,) considering it 
disgiaceful for a saint to lie in a public cemetery, 
(which means, you know, a burial-place,) resolved to 

• " Chancel of the mioater ;" the east part of the cathedral. — ^Eds. 
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more his body into the choir, Which was to have been 
done with solemn procession on the 15th of July ; it 
lained so violently for forty days together at this sea- 
son, that the design was abaadoned. And from this 
circumstance arose the saying, theft if it .iCiin on St. 
Swithin's day, (the ll5th of July,) there will be rain for 
forty days afterwards. The foolish people, however, 
who pretend to believe the tradition, when they find 
that the charm is broken by their having one or two 
perfectly clear and fine days, will end^vor to aceoilkxt 
for the miracle by asserting that it is raiuing some-' 
where; as if it did not rain somewhere every day 
throughout the year. Besides, how omild it possibly 
rain in eyery place, all o^er ^e world, every day for 
forty days ? You see how necessary it is to bring a 
little thought to your assistance upon occasions like 
these, and how easily the • comitionest reflection will 
show their absurdity." 

In the early part of t^e month, Mr. Stock busied 
himself, among other duties, with pruning and putting 
into trim order the various wall-fruit-trees and espa* 
liers. He also showed Adam how the delicate opera- 
tion* of ^^btidiing" was perfbrmed, which is a more 
elegant mode of grafting one sort of fruit-tree upon 
another, than the old and more common system of ino- 
culation, (for so it may be called.) The manner in 
which this is performed, consists in carefully cutting 
away a portion of the bark of the tree containing a 
bud, the fruitvof which you desire to propagate upon 
another tree. On one of the branchjes of this tree you 
cut a slit in the bark, the length of the piece you have 
already taken away from the other, and cross-ways at 
each end of the slit you cut another, so that you may 
turn back the bark in two flaps like foldipg-doors; 
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then you place the ifiiece containing the had close 
against the inner wood of the branch, and lap the two 
folds over it, binding the whole tightly together with 
threads of bass or Russia matting. If the operation 
be perforiAed neatly, the bud will adhere to the tree, 
|>e sui^ported by its sap, and grow like the rest of the 
plant, bearing the fruit that the tree does from which 
it has been taken.. 

" I will plant out some of the new strawberries that 
have bfen sent us," said Mr. Stock, " and you may, 
every evening, when there has been no rain during the 
day, water those which are in blossom. You may al- 
so sow a few of the quickly-growing annuals for^ac* 
Cession ; we $hail have them coraring into bWssom in 
the latter part of the autumn, and making our garden 
look like spring. You may also plant out the cuttings 
of the sweet-williams, pinks, and rockets. And we 
will make some layers from our hest carnations. I 
think I showed you how to manage them; $o yoa 
shall try to perform this operation yourself. With 
your penknife, you know, you mvst cut about half 
through one of the knots, sloping the cut upwards, 
where the stem is green — not hard and woody ; then 
make a shallow trench near the root of the plant, and 
turning up the shoot that has been partly cut, peg it 
into the ground at the joint where it has been cut^ with 
a forked twig, in order that it may remain in one po« 
sition. After this, cover the stem over with mould, 
pressing it down rather closely. In the course of about 
three months, the layers will have made shoots, by 
which circumstance you may know that they have 
taken root at the cut joint ; you can, therefore, with 
safety separate them from the mother plant, and trans* 
pltintilMin JQtp borders. 
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" When you have finished this task, you may as 
mm look round) and see if there be not some late«sown 
annuals left in the seed bed, and plant them out ; and I 
will help you to transplant dome of the youqg holly* 
hocks, lychnises, and peonies, with some others. Then 
we will clip the box-edges with the shears ; and the 
first thing to-morrow morning, before the dew 'is off 
the grass, I will mow the lawn. Yxm ought to learn 
to mow ; you are strong enough. All you have to do, 
is, first, to be careful not to cut yourself; and next, to 
keep the Made of the- scythe nearly flat, turning the 
edge very slightly down towards the grass. If we 
keep our lawn mown twice -or three times a week, so 
long as the grass continues growing|. we shall have 
the turf looki]^^ as eveui and smooth, and bright as 
Mrs. Dodwell'i velvet pelisse. By the jway, talking of 
mowing, af^erwe have gathered some of the flower* 
seeds that have become ripe, we will all go and have 
a roll in our neighbor's hay-field ; fbr we have not yet 
had a hay-holyday, and, by the color of th^ cocks, I 
tliiBk they will probably cart it home to-morrow." 

Adam could no longer contain himself at these joy- 
ful tidings ; so away he ran to the house, shouting 
Hke a scarecrow — " Bella, Mary, Arthur, Tom, John» 
Taunton ! hurra ! we are all going into the hay-field 
as soon as I have done my work ; and I hav*nt much 
to do ^ go and tell mamma, and ask her if she will not 
go with us. Oh ! what fun we will have ! Ha ! ba ! 
ha! Who caies for old Buckthome the bailifi'? I 
don't; do you? We'll go and ask farmer Gimel if 
we mayMit amuse ourselves ; we shan't do any harm 
you know; and then we' 11 laugh at old BnckthcHne. 
I ery, hemg first smothered. Well, I say, yon all 

get your lessons done, and 1 'U-make haste too with mf 
10 
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task." So, with a smack of his hands, a jerk up of 
his trousers, and a kick-out behind, away he ran again 
to his work. > 

I know of no out<^f-door occnpation that is so much 
like an amusement as hay-making. The mowers, in- 
deedi are the only real laborers, and their work, when 
the weather is hot, becomes a very severe trial of 
strength and endurance. Some mowers, when there 
chances to be a moon, will begin their task after sun* 
set, and work through the night, till the morning sun 
has gained strength enough to make them weary and 
faint, when they will rest till the heat has again de- 
clined. These are the real workmen in hay-making; 
the others make holyday, and a delightful one it is ! 
In the first place, they are occupied only in fine wen* 
ther ; then ^ey. are all the while in the open air ; their 
business is merely to turn bver the swa'Ji after the 
mowers, to scatter it thinly over the field, that the dry- 
ing sun and wind may penetrate it, to rake it into 
rows, to pile it into heaps, to cart it home. And all 
the while they are working, every breeze that comes 
across them brings with it a delicious and wholesome 
smeU. The jest, and the laugh, and the sonjg, rise by 
turns; and the greatest of all earthly blessings, a 
healthy appetite, is their constant attendant. How 
pleasant a sight is a company of men and women in 
a hay-field, seated under the shade of a spreading oak, 
eating their meal of bread and cheese, or bacon ; and 
passing from hand to hand their little barrel, or bottle, 
as they call it, of beer. Many an epicure has envied 
the relish with which he has beheld them attack their 
homely meal : many a wit, too, might envy the honest 
Ijtegh of approbation that always rises with the hun* 
dred-times repeated jest. 
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After partaking of an early dinner, the wh6le family 
of Stocks, father, mother, brothers, and sisters, set out 
for the hay-field, where the young ones all galloped 
and tumbled about till they were out of breathy In 
the midst of their mirth, however, they did not over- 
look many objects of curiosity which presented them- 
selves to their notice. One collected all the field-flow* 
era she could find in the hedges: another found a 
mouse's nest with four young ones in it ; an ingenious 
and pretty little structure, shaped like a ball, and lined 
in the inside with wool and fur. Having all admired. 
the skill of the builders, their mother recommended 
them >to place the nest again carefully where they 
found it. '* The field-mouse," said sh^ ** is an inofien- 
nve creature, and the poor things you have, in your 
hand would die if they had not their, parents' care. 
So put them back, John ; and if they have the good 
fortune to escape the sharp eyes and claws of the owl, 
many months of happiness are in storefor them . " Af« 
ter watching the flight of a humble-bee for some time, 
Taunton saw it pop .into a hole in the ground ; so he 
called the brothers, and with sticks they turned up the 
earth in the direction of the hole till they came to a 
space of some depth below the surface, about the di- 
mensions of ti pint basin, which was filled with cells, 
containing young bees,- not yet hatched, and some with 
honey that was as pure-looking and colorless as wa« 
ter. But they did not perform this desperate feat of 
invasion without suffering from the vengeance of the 
assailed party, for Tom received a pretty sharp sting 
from one of the defenders of their citadel. The next 
object that engaged their attention, was one of those 
very handsome insects, the hornet, which they observ- ' 
ed to fly into a small crack in the trunk of an oak tree* 
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" Heie 'ft toother neat !** skouted Adun. '* Yes," said 
his father^ '* and I recommend you to have nothing to 
do with it at this time of the day. The sting of a hor- 
net is Tastly more formidable than that of either a bee 
or a wasp. I promise you, that even Tom, brave as 
he is, will not easily forget the sting of an exasperated 
hornet. The only way of destroying those creatures, 
at well as/wasps, is by suffocating them with burning 
ffiilphur at night. 

When the hour came for the haymakers to take 
their afternoon's rest and draught, Mr. Stock desired 
he mi^t have the pleasure of givitig them all a treat 
of bread and cheese and home-brewed ale ; two of the 
brothers, therefore, ran home and brought with them 
tine provision and a noble cul of liqui^r; and all the 
party sat down together and partook of the unexpected 
bounty. The ale was mightMy relished; so much S0| 
that an old wag, evidently the jester of the company, 
taking up the can, repeated the old repartee amid the 
ai^lause of his fellow-laborers : — 

" Well, neighbor Stiles, here's toward ye j 
What I le^re you vroa*i lo-~«d f.** 

And, from the persevering manner with which £e at- 
ta.cked the ale, they all began to think ^at his joke 
would prove to be a very serious one ; tor he pulled 
away and soaked it in, as if he ha^d been a sand-bank. 
In this agreeable manner did our young party pass 
the remainder of their day in the hay-field ^ and on 
their return home after sunset they amused themselves 
with watching a couple of bam owls, flapping with si- 
lent wings over the meadows in search of prey. Mary- 
hoped they would not be able to find her little friends, 
the field-mice. They also ran after and caught seve- 
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nl eock-chaffera, which ererf now and then came blun- 
dering very unpleasantly a^unst their faces. " Yoa 
liate been too well brought up, my dear boys," said 
their mother, " for me to caution you against torturing 
those harmless insects, as you have seen the ign<M!!ant 
and unfeeling lads in the Village do, who thrust a pin 
through them tied to a piece of thread, and then grin 
with delight at the agnizing hwn of the persecuted . 
creatures. Boys who take delight in such cruelty, 
when they reach the state of manhood, according as 
their stations are cast in society, become huntsmen, 
soldiers, or common murderers ; for, indijSerenc^ to the 
feelings of our fellow-men usually followi hard-heart- 
edness towards the brute creation." They now arriv- 
ed at home, and the happy family were all soon' fast 
asleep, by the hour that the gay and fashionable world 
are beginning the pleasures of the evening. 

On the last morning of the mon&, while they were 
at breakfflfist, Mr. Stock set Adam the task of writing 
down a list of all the plants that came into flower dur* 
ing the month, desiring him, at the same time, to name 
the color of each. In abdut an hour he brought his 
father the following list, who smiled and was pleased, 
not only with the fulness of it, but at some of his good 
little boy*s rmnarks ; and he told him he gave two of 
■the most favorable proofs that he would become a cle- 
Ter man : which were, that he was observant, and 
possessed a good memory. Here is Adam's cata^ 
logue : — " Speedwells of different kinds, deep blue, 
bright and dull blue, bhie and pink, and pale pink ; a 
very pretty little flower, I think. Bladderwort; gold 
yellow and pale yellow; not great favorites of mine; 
I am not very fqnd of yellow flowers. A great many 

sorts of grass, that are beautiful in shape, and some<^ 
10* 
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them pretty in edor. The fidd^scabiom ; pole pwrpllF ; 
• darKng flower of mme. Bed-straw ; a smaU white 
flower : it smells, when it is dried, Jiks a hay-fieldv 
The hound's-tongue ; a dcdlish red. Azalea ; •rose-co* 
lor. Bell*flower oi several «ort8, and of different 
shades of blue : the shape of these flowers is very 
beautiful. Bog's violet ; bkie, With purple lines ; but 
it has no smell. Bitternsweet ni^tsbade; purple, 
with gfeen spots. The sweet, delieious honey-suckle, 
the firiend of the bees, and my friend. The tall star of 
Bethlehem ; greenish : I do not mueh care for it. The 
evening primrose; bright yellow. The crimson-oo*' 
lored persicaria. Thepink, that every body must love. 
Oatch^y ; many sorts of them ; red, white, rose*eolor- 
ed, and red and white. Navelwort ; yellow. Stone- 
crop; gold-color. Campion; rose-color. Meadow- 
sweet ; yellowish white* A great many sorts of n^ 
aes itnd dog roses, of different shades of red. The 
bramble; white and pink. The strawberl-y; whiter 
Poppies ; bright red with black spots. The handsome 
white and yellow water-lily. The lime-tree,' witk 
very small pale yellow bunches of flowers, that smeH 
so sweetly after a litde shower of rain : it is very 
pleasant to stand under a lime-tree, and hear and see 
the bees humming and gathering their honey. The 
cistus ; yellow, pale yellow, and white. The colum- 
bine; purple. Traveller's joy; white: it sometime^ 
climbs all over a hedge. Pheasant's eye; dark red. 
Crowfoot; yellow. Wild thyme; purple and white: 
the flower that papa told us the bees will fly so far to 
suck. Mamma's favorite, the eye-bright ; white and 
purple, with yellow streaks. Snap-dragon ; blue and 
violet-colored, and purple and white. The foxglove ; 
reddish and dotted : it is a tail and li^nder flower, and 
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loeks very handsome with its rows of bells down the 
stalk. Crane's-bill; there are Eeversl Sorts 6f thii 
flower, of a blue, red, pale blue, and pale red: t am 
very fond of tiiia flower. Mardi-mallow, Tind the oth- 
er sorts ; of^^lac-color, and striped. The ererlast- 
tog-pea i a Mmasorne red flower. Tares ; bhieish and 
gray. Trefoil ; pale red add pale purple. St. J«hn's- 
wort ; there are many koKs, and all yellow : the park* . 
leaf St. Jphn's-wort I think the handsomest. Seve- 
:. ral kinds of the hawk- weed; yellow, bright yellow, 
and orange. Thistles ; purple and crimson. The or- 
chis; gieeDRnddall purple. These are all the field 
flowers I can recollect, papa ; and I belier; most of 
our garden flowers that were in btossom last month 
are still blowing." 

" Well, Adem," said his father, "I did not expect 
tliBt you coald give me such a list as this. If diet* 
were no more flowers naw than (hose you have nam- 
ed, we should still hare retison to be proud of the 
month of Jdlt." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



AUGUST. 

*< Ooma to tbft yellow fldds, folden with corn ! 
Xhe brawny, ^^gitst, with fast-reaping hand, 
liays low the earth's tall plumes of pride ; and bllths 
Toung gltoners, in bee-swarms, trample the stiom 
Stout stubble down, wRh naked feet and torn, 
In little laps garnering allowed tithe ; 
And wheaten sheares are bound with strawy band, 
And to the hungry bam brown Ceres' wain is borne. 

With no more music than the woods afford, 
No daintier Ibod than is the wild strawberry, 
With water from clear broolcs which clean deer ford, 

We may be fed, and pleased, *- 

And €aax not but the day V sweet exercise 

Will bring night's balmiest dumber to our eyes." 

Lyric Leaver. 

" Adam," said Mr. Stock,' " do you remember what 
Octavius Csesar, the first of the Roman emperors, was 
called?*' "Yes, papa, he afterwards took the name 
of Augustas." " Well, then, the title of the present 
month was changed in honor of him. Before his ad- 
vancement to the dominion of the Roman empire, Ja- 
ly and August used to be called Quintilifs and Sextilis, 
or fifth and sixth months, being the fifth and sixth in 
succession from March, which was, originally, the first 
of the year : and, in oonaequenoe, S^tember, October 
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Norember, and Deceinber, ^rere considered, as ibm 
names signify in Latin, the sevenib, eighth, nin&, and 
tenth months. 

*^ Come, mf boy, we must set to work, and prepare 
yonder bed for the purpose of sowing some winter 
spinach for cm early spring crop. That bed, I mean, 
nnder the south wall ; it is a good piece of soil, and 
lies dry and well for the winter sun. Now, you shall 
do all this yourself; so dig it up in your neatest man* 
Eer, and next week you shall sow the seed. Scatter 
it thinly over the surface, then tread it in, and, lastly, 
take it over lightly. If we have good fortune with the 
seed, we shall have a fine crop of spinach for our din* 
aers oi early lamb, and many a good supper >of it with 
poached eggs. I will now give you full directions for 
managing this spinach bed, in order that I may provB 
whether you bear in mind what I tell you. So, re* 
member that you get the prickly-seeded spinach for the 
wint^ crop, because the plants are more hardy. Then, 
do not forget, when the plants have come up about an 
inch above the ground, to weed the bed, at the same 
time dunning it, leaving a si>ace of about four inches 
between each phnt of spinach. While you are per* 
forming this task, I will be preparing two beds for sow* 
ing cabbage seed for our next summer and autumn 
supply ; and then I will prepare uid manure that piece 
of ground for transplanting some of the young broccdi 
plants, which will be coming into perfection next 
spring with the lamb and spinach. I shall plant them 
about two feet asunder, and you must remind me to 
water them now and then, if the weather continue dry. 
I must also hoe up' the earth round the stems of those 
which we planted out last month. After this job, I 
■hall transplant some of those savoys, at the same dis* 
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tanee from each jother, and I expect many a fine dkh 
from them, all through November, December, and 
January. 

" The next thing will be to prepare a bed or two for 
onions, to come in with our spring salads, and some 
carrots. As you and your brothers and sisters are 
fond of radishes and small salad, you may prepare a 
small bed for each. They will be ready for cropping 
by the time you hare ccmsumed the last stock. And 
do not forget to remind me, towards the end of ^e 
month, that I sow some cavdiflower seed for our spring 
supply." 

In the course of the present month, both father and 
son did not omit to clear the young asparagus plants 
from weedSji^and to transplant more celery from the 
fieed beds into trenches : also to keep carefiilly earthed 
up those which they had planted out a month or two 
preriotisly, and which were growing. They were also 
careful in watering regularly, while the weather was 
dry, those young plants which they had last trenched. 
In the course of their employment, too, they examined 
erery now and then the artichokes ; and as the fruit 
began to fill, they cut off all the small heads that grew 
upon the suckers, in order that the whole vigor of the 
plant might be. reserved for the principal fruit. And 
as these reached their full size, and were fit for the ta* 
ble, they broke the stems down to the ground, after 
•cutting the produce. Then they planted out lettuces 
from the seed beds, and endive upon well-dug ground, 
setting the roots about a foot apart ; first trimming the 
lower ends and the leaves. Those which had been put 
out last month, and had grown to a full size, 'they tied 
up <ilosely with bass, in order that their inner leaves 
might become white and fit for salads. 
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"Pap*,-' said Adam, *'why are the insides of the 
endive plants white after they have been tied up?" 
** Because/' said his father, *' they are deprived of the 
benefit of the light of the sun,. which is absolutely ne- 
cessary for giving to them the green tinge which they 
acquire when growing in a natural state. Have you 
not observed that the stalks of potatoes^ and of other 
Tegetables immediately under the surface of the ground, 
are always white ; and that the parts of the same stem 
above the ground are green : that is, when they are 
growing in the open air ? To show you that this ef« 
feet must arise from the action of the sun's rays, you 
must remember to have noticed the long stalks from 
potatoes that we have found growing in the cellar 
where no light could come to them. 'They were al« 
wayl perfectly white, and the leaves were paler than . 
the lightest straw-color. All plants become pale and 
feeble when shut up for a length of time in dark rooms. 
So earnestly, too, do they seem to desire the light, that 
potatoes and other vegetables with long stems, when 
laid in a dark comer of a cellar in which there is a 
small window at a distance, will uniformly stretch out 
and grow towards the light ; and as soon as they reach 
it, the portion presented to the light wiU become green, 
while all the remainder of the stalk that is still in dark* 
neas will continue white. I cannot tell you why the 
. light should make them green, any more than I can ex- 
plain to you why one flower should always be red, ano- 
ther blue, and another yellow. Areason can, of course,, 
be given for it, as a reason could be given for every 
thing that happens in nature ; nothing takes place with* 
out a cause, and this cause was ordered by the same 
infinitely wise Being that created the plant. Some 
chemical philosophers have, with great ingenuity, ao*. 
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counted for the different colors in flowers and plant 
and when you are a few years older, you will do vn 
to make yourself acquainted with their clever reasol 
ings ; at your present age it would be impossible 
make you comprehend them. 

"In the course of your other engagements, Adai 
do not forget your weeding. Your hoe and your fii 
gers must both be Busily empl6yed throughout tl 
month. The young weeds must be cleared from 
beds of young plants, and the old ones must be 
down before their seed ripens ; since the wind woi 
then scatter it all oyer the garden, and your labor ne] 
year would be greatly increased. 

" While you are so employed, too, look round, 
observe what annuals hare ripened into seed; thfeft 
cut thetn off carefully, and lay them upon a sheet un- 
der the shed in the sun. As soon as they have become 
thoroughly dry and hard, we will employ some eve- 
ning in rubbing them out, and packing them away in | 
parcels. We will also sow some corn-salad for our 
winter and early spring dinners. 

" Every evening, so long as the weather, continues 
dry, you may give each of the cucumber plants some 
water, and our crop will in consequence be the more 
abundant. 

*' I am not sure that I shall sow any more turnips 
this year; but I must make up my mind before ti^e 
middle of this month, or it will be too late. You, 
however, may hoe that bed by the me^ar tree, where 
those young ones are ; &nd thin out the smallest plants 
for the cow, leaving the larger ones at about six inches* 
distance from each other." 

One day, while they were at work, they noticed how 
much ^y were troabled by wasps : at his father's de- 
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aire, thesefore, Adam filled some plfkls about half flill 
oftreacle and water, *aQd hung them in various quar- 
ters of the garden, upon branches of the wall trees, 
he quickness with which these little creatures disco- 
T any sweet provision (of which they are very fond) 
^jj^ truly surprising. It is worthy of remark, that at 
inner, during the firuit season, wasps rarely intrude at 
till the pies are opened ^ when, in the course of 
[]l|two or three minutes, they will be found to iiave made 
3^ tbeir way into the room and become a part of the 
||gttestSy though iminvited and unwelcome. Their scent 
^ is as keen as that of a blood-hound. 
I *' See if there be any manure-water, Adam,'' said his 
I father ; " if we have none, get the two-gallon watering- 
ij pols; dip som^ of the soft pond-water and put a good 
handful of salt into e&ch ; and then give it to those 
vines agfiinst the house : in the mean time I will be 
removing the you&g shoots upon them, above the fruit. 
And after that I vnll trim> and dispose the peach and 
nectarine trees. Remember, also, with your hoe and 
rake, to clear and remove the weeds from the fruit-bor- 
I ders. A neat appearance' is not the only benefit that 
will be d^ived from this step ; but the fruit itself will 
be more quickly ripened, and its flavor improved, by the 
rays of the sun being reflected from the smooth surface 
of the ground." 

They also from time to time attended to their dower- 
garden ; watering the annuals regularly, and putting 
sticks to support those which required them. They 
cut down also the stalks of those perennials that had 
done blowing, and at the same time loosened the 
earth at the top of the roots, removing some of it and 
replacing it with new mould. They likewise propa- 
gated many others' by dividing the roots; such as the 
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donble rose campion, catchfly^, doable scarlet 4ychms, 
and double rocket, gentianella, and polyanthuses. 
Their choicest auriculas thi^y shifted into 'fresh pots, 
and sowed fresh seed in pots, sprinkling the s6ed close- 
ly,, and covering it about an inch deep. They also 
transplanted bulbous roots, such as lilies, &c., and sow- 
ed some of the seed of the same. Young seedlings of 
wall-flowers, stocks, sweet-williams, and columbines, 
they, transplanted out into the borders. This work 
they contrived when the ground was moist after raia. 

In the nursery-ground they trimmed the evergreens, 
clearing the ground of weeds, and transplanting young 
seecUings. And diose which had made strong shoots 
from their stems near to the ground they cut away- 
close off. Upon those trees which Mr. S tock had budded 
about three weeks or a month before, he loosened the 
bass that bound them, to prevent the bud from being 
too closely pressed, as the branches had swelled. 

One day, while they werviat work, Adam directed 
the attention of his father to one of those long-winged 
species of the swallow, which go by the name of swift. 
It had been washing itself in the shallow part of a pond 
by the road-side, and was now grovelling in 4he dust. 
The creature had probably been performing this ope- 
ration in order to clear itself from the vermin with 
which its body had been tormented. '^ Only observe, 
Adam," said Mr. Stock, ** what difficulty it has to rise 
into the air, on account of the uncommon length of its 
wings. The swift is the last of the swallow tribe that 
visits this country, and it is the first to take leave of us. 
This is now the eleventli of the month. In about a 
week from this time, if you take notice, I make no 
doubt you will not see one in our neighborhood ; they 
will all have taken their departure for foreign climates* 
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No one^ however, has been able to find out where thef 
go to. The ^great length of their wings, and the ex- 
traordinary speed of their flight, are favorable to their 
performing long journeys. You will suddenly miss 
them altogether ; and instead of wheeling round and 
round the old ivy-crowned churdi steeple, screaming 
and darting to and fro like lightning, they will, perhaps, 
in the course of a fortnight or three weeks, be continue 
jng the same occupation round the summit of a mosque 
Off temple in Algiers or Ceuta, in Africa. They are 
happy creatures ; Wonderfully provided for their neces* 
sities, and 'enjoying a whole year of summer weather. 
*^ If you make proper observation, you will find that 
new insects have oome into existence this month, and 
are sporting away their sunny lives from flower to 
flower. In- particular, you will see the elegant little 
blue butterfly fluttering about with remarkable activity ; 
and another gay little beau, called by the zoologists 
(which name means, persons learned in the nature and 
qualities of animals) the ^pcqnlio ^phleas,* Papilio is 
the Latin name for butterfly : what phleas means, I 
am unable to say, unless it come from a Greek word 
of similar sound, and which signifies clay or mud ; im* 
porting, perhaps, that this insect, like many others, 
derives its birth from wet and marshy districts. I 
have, upon many occasions, noticed that a violent 
enmity exists between these two little beauties. Fre- 
quenting the same tuft of clover, or blossom of the hare- 
bell, whenever they approach, they dart at the same 
moment at each other with courageous rapidity ; they 
bttfiet and contend, till one is driven from the field, or 
to a considerable distance from his station, perhaps 
many hundred yards ; when the conqueror returns to 
his post in triumph ; and this strife is maintained as 
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kmg as the brilliancy of the sun animates tei^^cou- 
rage." 

One evening, while the family were taking their 
usual walk, and admiring the beautiful shapes and co- 
lors of the clouds round the setting sun, and the dark 
tint of the trees as seen against the flaming gold of the 
sky, the children noticed the swarms of gnats abpve 
their heads, and which kept pace with them as they 
walked. *' And what a noise they make," said Mary ; 
<* it is like the boys of the village at play, a good way 
off." "Yes," said her mother, "and those small, 
gray, and unseemly looking creatures, when examined 
closely with a microscope, make as fine a show, with 
lofty tufts of feathers, as any lady you ever saw going 
to a grand ball. The great and wise Creator of all 
things has shown the same minute attention in the 
formation and adorning of the smallest as of the largest 
of his creatures : and why not ? The gnat and the os- 
trich, the ant and the elephant, are equally objects of 
his care ; and larg^e and small are only so by compari- 
son, according to the formation of our %yes. If we 
make use of very powerful magnifying glasses, an ant 
may be m^e to appear the size of a dog or a sheep ; 
and by the same instrument we discern creatures that 
the human eye could never have perceived without 
such assistance. The most astonishing circumstance, 
however, to reflect upon in the creation of these mi- 
nute beings, is, that their internal formation is in all 
material points the same as that of the most gigantic 
creatures* They have a heart and lungs ; and as they 
suffer from pain, there is no doubt that they are fur- 
nished with nerves. Now, when you hear, Adam, that 
in so large a creature as a man, his^ nerves are distri- 
buted over every portion of his frame, and that sum- 
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ben of these nerves are more delicate than the finest 
hair on his head, what are we to think of the same 
organs of feeling being proportioned to the body of an 
animal so small as not to be visible without the help 
of a magnifyingglass ! This thought alone is sufficient 
to make the deepest philosopher and the most inge- 
nipuft mechanic feel the insignificance -of all his disco* 
▼eries, and skili in handicraft. The most perfect in- 
strument that ever was invented by man,* is a clumsy 
piece of work compared with that little solitary piece 
of mechanism that composes only a small part of the 
animal frame ; — I mean the eye." 

In the course of the present .month Adam and his 
fiither planted out many of the small seedling forest 
and odier trees, where they were found too much 
crowded together. These they set in uniform, rows in 
their nursery bed, both for future use, for their owk 
shrubbery, and for sale. Towards the end of the month, 
too, they prepared a plot of ground for transplanting 
other trees in autumn, which is the fitter season. This 
they did by first clearing, ofi" all the large weeds and 
laying them in a heap; afterwards they dug the earth 
all over, and deep, trenching it up in high ridges, that 
it might derive, all the benefit possible from the rains, 
the dew, and the sun. 

In addition to the labors of the month already men- 
tioned as performed by our two industrious and happy 
gardeners, they sowed the seeds of various bulbous 
plants, such as tulips, hyacinths, irises, and crown-im- 
perials ; also, the seed of anemone, ranunculus, mig- 
nonette, and auricula, in pots and boxes. They like- 
wise planted out young sweet-williams, wall-flow«rt, 
scabious, stocks, and numy other perennials, for au- 
tumnal flowering. 
11* 
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One afternoon, after they had finished as mneh work 
as Mr. Stock thought sufficient for the day, he summon* 
cd the family, and proposed that, as they had last month 
assisted in the hay-harrest, they should now go and 
witness the more important gathering in of the wheat. 

'* This used io be," said he, '* a far more mirthful 
season i^th the ancient Greeks and Romans, and even 
with our own ancestors in this island, than it is in the 
present day; With them it was a season of great joy, 
and feasting, and dancing ; not forgetting, at the same 
time, to offer the tribute of gratitude and tbanksgiring 
for the bounteous wealth with which they were stored 
agaim^ the approaching season of wintry desolation. 
The Greeks and Romans, as you have-hesurd and read, 
worshi|>ped many gods, whom they represented under 
▼ariovs forms and appearances, according to the object 
of their wants, praise, or prayer. For instance, Jupiter 
or Jove they considered the great and presiding father 
of the universe, the controller of all events ; and, in or^ 
der to impress the unlettered multitude with the most 
rarerential sentiments of his majesty, bounty, and be- 
neficent nature, as that of a parent and provider for his 
children, they represented him under the form of a 
mild, grave, thoughtful, and very handsome human be- 
ing. He was supposed always to preside in heaven. 
Then all the other grand objects in nature they suppos- 
ed to be controlled by distinct and separate deities, in- 
ferior in power, yet powerful in their several spheres. 
Thus, all the four elements had their several* presiding 
deities, the fire, air, earth, and water. Others, again, 
were supposed to control the actions of men ; and the 
regions of the dead, where reward or punishment was 
adjudged for a life passed in good orevil practices, had 
their separate divinities. All these, according tp their 
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immediate want&and necessities, men were in theha** 
bit of intreating, or of celebrating in hymns of praise 
ftnd thanksgiving for'blessings received, or desires ful- 
filled. The deity presiding over the fraitsof the eardi 
most necessary for the sustenance of man, as com, they 
represented under the form of a very beautiful woman, 
bearing in, her hand a wheat-sheaf and a sickle, anA 
they called her Ceres. She was distinctly styled the 
goddess of harvest : and when the husbandman cast 
his seed into the earth, he would implore her assistance 
IB bringing it to perfection : and when this was ac*' 
comptished, he celebrated her goodness in thanksgiv* 
ingand acts of joy, accompanied with dancing, -s^d the 
crowning of her statue with flowers. * 

'* You are aware that our island was formerly con- 
quered by the Romans ; those people, therefore, intro- 
duced ponny of their customs among our ancestors; 
and this ceremony of feasting and dancing at a harvest- 
home, together with the crowning of the last sheaves 
with flowers, is derived from them ; and in some parts 
of England it has not wholly passed away, although 
the religion to which it gave rise never prevailed here, 
and has yielded to one which, in its pure state, is cal- 
culated to make men both wiser, and more like the be- 
nevplent jOreator of all things, and therefore more 
happy. 

'* If these rejoicings and feastings have nearly passed 
away," said Mr. Stock ; " if the one has been thought 
foolish, and the other has been discontinued from too 
great a love of gain, I do not find that people are wiser 
than they were in those simple tiifies ; I am sure they 
are not' richer, for they have more wants ; and they 
are certainly not happier, for overlabor and anxiety af- 
ter riches do not produce pe^ce of mind. I am sorry 
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for my coimtiymen, who ^eek happiness from aiming 
to he like their superiors in station, rather than in mo- 
deration and content ; and I an> more sorry for the- 
poor laboring husbandmen, who are ground down in 
their wages, and no longer are suffered to rejoice in 
such merry-makings, on account of the pride and ava* 
lice of their rich employers. Old Englaad is no longer 
the merry country jt used to be to the working classes. 
There is more learning and less happiness among us ; 
which should not, and I hope, ere long, will not be the 
case. However, master Oldfield, whom we shall visit 
to*day, is one of the few farmers who keep up- the cus- 
toms of their ancestors. He gives his men a good sup- 
per of be#f and beer at harvest-homej he allows them 
moderate wages, yet better than many of his neighbors 
do ; and the consequence is, that he is not only better 
served than they, but in the midst of all the burnings 
of ricks, and other violent outrages that have taken 
place in the county, his property has been spared." 

After passing the afternoon in the wheat-field, the 
children, amusing themselves with catching and exa- 
mining the most curious butterflies and other insects that 
came under theif notice, the whole party, hsurestmen 
and all, when the last load of corn had been ricked, sat 
down to a famous old-English supper of bee^ pudding, 
and home-brewed ale, that had been prepared for them 
in the bam. 

* After their homely but substantial meal, the men all 
had one mug of ale each, and a pipe of tobacco, and the 
whole party went singing home to bed, where they 
slept as many rich men do not ; that is, all through the 
night. Mr. Stock and his family, on their return, were 
just able to notice two fern-owls flying round and 
round an old oak, uttering their loud and disagreeable 
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acream. The childlreii wanted to know what they 
were doing there, and were informed that they were 
in search of their food, which consists of moths and 
cock-chaffers. They also heard the merry chattering 
of that little hird, the nut-hatch. 

At hreakfast the next morning Adam, unhidden, gaye 
his father the following list of flowers that had come 
into hloom during the month : " Dear papa, atfiong 
the shruhtt that blossom in August, are, several kinds 
of roses, one of them the Chinese rose ; though I think 
that seems to be almost always blowing ; for I remem- 
ber seeing a tree against a^ house, that was covered 
with flowers when the frost was on the ground. Then 
there is the althea-frutex, the shrubby cinquilbil, and 
that beautiful Uiing the passion-flower. Among the 
evergreens, there is the ever-blowing rose ; that very 
grand flower and plant, the magn<^. And among 
the plants are, American groundsel ; marvel of Peru ; 
the beautiful cardinal-flower ; a gr^at many kinds of 
xny favorite pinks and carnations ; the sweet and yel- 
low sultan ; lady's-traces ; and the beautiful blue cam- 
panulas. Among the bulbous rodts, there is the mea- 
dow-safiron, which flowers before the leaves come up ; 
the belladonna lily; and the Guernsey lily. In the 
fields are, the enchanter's nightshade, which is, I think, 
reddish and blue; several speedwells, all blue; but 
some very dark, and some pale. The red valerian, 
which is rose-colored. A great many sorts of rushes, 
but I^ like the b&lrush the best. And a great many 
grasses too, and the shapes and colors of some are 
pretty. The scabious, a dark and light pufple. The 
pleasant-smelling bed-straw, which is like a hay-field 
when it is dried. Wild madder, not very pretty ; and 
plantains, not pretty too. Scorpion-grasses, bright 
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blue. Scarlet pimpernel, that has a violet-colored 
mouth ; and the bog pimpernel, wjiich is rose-colored. 
Seven or eight sorts of the bell-flower ; all blue, or blue 
and white, and some of them rather large and hand- 
some. Touch-me-not, yellow. Three sorts of violet ; 
the dc^g's, heart's-ease, and yellow-mountain. Mul- 
leins ; one sort is tall and handsome, and of a bright yel* 
low. Thecentaory, which is bright pink. The common 
woodbine, or honey-suckle ; every body knows the co- 
lor of that. Gentians, a deep blue, a bright blue, and 
purplish. Sea^eringo, bright blue; and field-eringo, 
which is white and purplish. The common shepherd's 
needle, white. Four or five sorts of the water-pars« 
nip; th% too are white and greenish. Water-hem« 
lock, white again. Slender hare's-ear, yellowish. 
Common thrift, rose-colored. ' Matted llirift, of a pur- 
plish blue. The great broad-leaved docks ; the leaves 
are finer than the flowers, which are not handsome. 
Water-plantains, white with yellow spots, and light 
purple. The common evening primrose, which is 
light yellow. WUlow-herb, crimson. Heaths, rose 
and white, red and white. Persicaria, crimson; a 
very pretty flower* Saxifrage, bright yellow; and 
campions, which are while, rose, and yellow. Chick- 
weeds, a very little white flower. Blackberry. Straw- 
berry. The bright yellow creeping cinquefoil. Phea- 
sant's eye, a very handsome little flower, crimson with 
black spots. The golden crowfoots. Several sorts 
of mint, dark purple and reddish. * Marjoram, light 
purple ; and the sweet-smelling wild thyme. Common 
eye-bright ; mamma's favorite again. Snap-dragons 
blue, white, rose-colored, and yellow. Purple sea-rock- 
et. Stork's-bill and crane's-bill, rose-colored, purple, 
and reddish purple. Mallows, pale rose ; the boys at 
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flchoo] called tbem cheeses, and' we used to eat them. 
Common funnitory, rosen^olored, and dark red. The 

everlasting-pea. TWes, pale blue, and purple and 
white. Trefoils. Dutch clover and common clover ; 
all ihfise my friends^^the bees, are very fond of; and 
if you pull out the little pipy blossoms and suck the 
ends, you may taste the honey. The St. John's-woj^ts, 
which were in flower last month, are not yet out. The 
blossom, which is as shining as gold, and the leaves, 
that are of a bright and glossy green, are very hand- 
some. There axe nine or ten sorts of hawk-weed, and 
all of a yellow color. The common burdock, which is 
purple, and many kinds of thistle, which make the 
humble-bees tipsy. Goldy-locks and the commdn 
tansy, which are both a bright yellow. Sea-starwort, 
blue and yellow. The common golden*rod and the 
daisy. The ox-eye^ yellow ; and the corn bluebottle, 
the shape of wRioii is like a wreath rouni mamma's 
head. Sweet lady 's-tr aces, whitish ; and the red-ber- 
ried bryony, also white." 

" Well, Adam," said hi| father, ** this is, indead, a 
long list, but I cannot think that you made it all out 
without any assistance." " No, papa," said he, smil- 
ing, " I looked into the * Domestic Gardener's Manu- 
aV the other day, and saw them there; so I ^opied 
them out ; but I only took the names of those^which I 
knew and liked."* 

• To the adult reader of this little work, if he or she have a taste for 
studying the practical or scientific department of horticulture, the author 
would strongly recommend the above-named Manital as atxMie mecum. 
The writer of the work is not a mere gardener, hackneyed in the beaten 
paths of the art, (although he is essentially so, too,) but he is a patient 
natural philosopher, and an admirable chemist ; and he ha«, upon every 
possible occasion, brought the sublime speculations resulting from the 
fliudy of those ennobling sciences to bear upon the improvement of his 
AnroriiB occupation—that of horticultora. 
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"Ah — ah! youily lOguel" saidhiB t^lher; "howe- 
ver, it was. a Tery innoceat cheat to put upon me. I 
hope, for yourpwn sake, my dear Boy, you may never 
be guilty of a more serious piece of decepti<H), and then 
nothing can prevent your becoming a v^y happyjnan. 
Bear in. mind, to your life's end, the spying of yonr- 
friend, Mi. Vincent, that ' there is oadiiAg in the 
whole world worth the cost aod trouble of a lib.' The 
uniform simplicity and honesty of bis character, 
thtoughoat-his valuable life, have pined -him more 
admiration and lote from those who have known him, 
than his shining musical tnlents ; yet these of ihem- 
wlves alone would ocHunand the respect of mankind. 

"Well, I think, if we look back, we shaU not find 
any part of the year in which we have more cause for 
deUght and gratitude, than in the brilliant harvest 
month of Adgitst." 



* ♦ 



CHAPTER IX. 



SEPTEMBER. 

V Buddy Ssptbkbxb, with widewicker-mauails,* 
Treads his full orchards now, and at all hours 
Gathers delicious sweets, where are no sours. 
And aumenwB rural youth, in clamorous bands, 
With DUVhooks armed, clamber with knees and huida 

Old hazel trees, and brown nuts rain in showers, 
Paltering and pelting every maid that Mands 
Within theii sportive reach, who fall like flowers 

When hard hails pelt, and feign alarming cries. 

• •■ • »'• • • 

And thiia the hierry month wears well away. 

With feast and fruit, revel and roundelay." — C^mdiiu Webbe, 

At five o'clock irf the morning of the 1st of Septem- 
bcr, while Adam and his father were at work in the 
garden, they heard the report of a gun. ** This is the 
first day for partridge-shooting," said Mr. Stock ; " and 
prohahly widi that shot some poor hira at this moment 
lies dead, or has flown away woanded and bleeding." 
Adam inquired whether it was more cruel to kill 
birds than sheep and oxen. " Certainly not," said his 
father ; *^ I only object to the manner of doing the act. 
It seems to be as much the nature of man to require 
flesh for his support, as grass and other vegetables are 
necessary to the sheep and ox. If, therefore, life must 
be sacrificed that man msy live, I would have life 

^ ■ ■ !'■ I. ■ I 11 .11.. I >.l ... I.I II 

• BaskAtA. 
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takQi in the most easy and sudden way possible ; and, 
above all things, I would nOt have it made a sport and 
a pastime. We should feel veqr much shocked if 
butchers were always to make the slaying (^ sheep 
and oxen a season of amusement and lengthened cru- 
elty. The abominable custom of bull-baiting, and si- 
milar barbarities towards our domestic animals, ha#, 
indeed, been abolished by law; yet, although the com- 
mon people are not permitted to hunt bulls to death, 
the gentlemen are allowed to worry with dogs a 
poor hare or stag, till its heart bursts with fright and 
agoUy. It may be said that these are wild creatures, 
and that there is no other mode of destroying them 
than by the gun or the hound. This is not true : many 
other ways may be pointed out, by which they could 
be as effectually as suddenly killed. But this is not 
the object of the sportsmen. Their delight is not 
merely in the death of the hare, fox, or stag, but the 
longer the time before that death is accomplished, the 
greater is their pleasure. If any one of those animals 
will run twenty or thirty miles before it is caught and 
killed, their happiness is complete. Besides, their ob- 
ject is not to destroy them as vermin and mischievous 
creatures ; for th^ greater part of our sporting nobility 
have in their parks portions of land laid out for the 
only purpose of preserving foxes, that they may hunt 
them ; and any poor little farmer who should kill one 
that has invaded his hen-roost, or a hare that has de- 
voured the bark of his young fkiit-trees, would, in all 
probability, be harassed and persecuted by the rich 
owner, for what is called the offence : yet the person 
who would prosecute him kills the creature himself, 
only in anoUierand more cruel way. I myself knew 
an instance of a poor small farmer, who, with his 
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whole family, was deprived of their 'only means of 
livelihood, because he had killed a fox belonging. to 
his rich landlord, although the animal had laid waste 
almost the whole stock of the poor fellow's young 
ducks and chickens. These, among many others, 
are. the acts of injustice which make the common 
(that is, the poof) people reflect with so much bitter- 
ness upon their superiors in wealth. 

" In partridge and other shooting, if the marksman 
oould be as sure of his aim as he would be in wring* 
ing off the neck of the bird, it would be the most de- 
sirable mode of extinguishing life ; for when the shot 
strikes a vital part, it^s as sudden in effect as can be 
contrived. Bat the case is frequently otherwise, and 
many a poor bird flies away with a mangled body, and 
when exhausted through pain and loss of blood, it dies 
miserably." 

When they had finished this little dissertation upon 
hunting and shooting,^' Now, Adam," said Mr. Stock, 
"as soon as you 'have coihpleted that job of weed- 
hoeing, I would have you dig up yonder bed of light 
loamy soil ; and dig it as deep, And make it as light as 
you can ; and then plant out about fifty or a hundred 
of those lettuces from the seed bed which we sowed 
last month ; and do the same at the end of every week 
during the present mohth : we shall then have a good 
supply of sallad during autumn, winter, and early 
spring; but remember, that the last crop must be 
taken from those that were the last sown in August, 
and the best situation for them would be under the 
south wall there. Plant them all in rows, six inches 
apart, and at the same distance from each other." 
While Adam was occupied with the above task, his 
father was preparing a nursery-bed to receive some 
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young cauliflower plants that had been sown in the 
latter end of the preceding month, and which' he in- 
tended to remove in about ten days or a fortnight, set* 
ting them about three inches asunder. When he had 
planted out as many as he thought proper, he covered 
them with a frame and glass, shading them also from 
the sun till they had struck ropt ; when this had taken 
place, the glass and covering were removed, and re* 
jAaceit only in cases of heavy rain. In about five 
weeks from that time he again planted them out in a 
sheltered bed, where they were to remain all winter. 
In the progress of this work they likewise hoed, weed- 
ed, and plentifully watered thone cauliflowers which 
were intended for the table in October and November. 
The same coarse was also pursued with respect to the 
young broccoli plants ; setting out seedlings, hoeing, 
weeding, and watering those that had already advanced. 
Young savoy and cabbage plants they pricked out for 
the late autumn and winter crops ; and twice during 
the month they planted out celery for the spring sup- 
ply ; trimming the roots and tops, and setting them 
about four inches apart. Those rows which had been 
planted in former months, they took care to keep con- 
stantly earthed up, and on those days when the plants 
were dry ; cautiously avoiding injury to the stalKS, or 
burying them too deeply, "fiiose endive plants that 
had reached their full growth they tied round with 
bass to whiten their hearts ; and ^ose which had been 
sown last month they planted ont in a warm bed for 
winter salads. The spinach, onion, and turnip beds 
were thinned out and constantly weeded. In fine dry 
weather, too, they gathered the seeds of all such plants 
as had become fully ripe. Here was a great deal of 
work done, and it is not to be supposed that it was 
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done in an hour, or even a day ; indeed, with their 
other duties in the garden,, it occupied our laborers 
from time to time through the whole month. 

During the first week they noticed, during the day, 
the loud and frequently repeated clamor of the stone-cur- 
lew ; and Adam was pleased with watching the flights 
of those pretty little songsters, the goldfinches, with 
their broods of young ones ; at one time flying from 
branch to branch of the gooseberry and currant trees^ 
then hovering in the sunshine over a ^hallow brook 
that crept along at the bottom of their garden, where 
they 

" Would sip, and twffter, and their feathers sleek ; - 
Then off at once, as in a wanton freak." — John Keata. 

And all day long upon the chimney-4ops some swal- 
lows would sit and twitter, and trill and take up the 
tune from one another like practised concert singers. 
Adam said, he supposed they were settling the time 
when they sho\ild fly away to another country. " Aye," 
said his father, " they, and the linnets, the martins, and 
the starlings, will, in about a fortnight's time, begin to 
gather in flocks, and leave us for pleasanter skies ; and 
in their place we shall have the woodcock, fieldfare, 
and several other kinds of winter birds. The black- 
bird and the thrush remain constantly with us, and 
about this time make our homesteads ring again with 
their fine deep and mellow voices. It is delightful to 
hear the stillness of a woody dell broken at sunset by 
the rich and commanding note of a blackbird. These 
charming songsters formerly bore, and in some parts 
of the country still bear, the name of the ouzel cock, 
and the throstle : how agreeably Shakspeare has de- 
scribed them in the following simple words of a song! 
12* 
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' Tha ousel cock so black of fauo, 
With opiage tawnj bill ; 
The throstle whh hie oote 00 trae ; 
The wren with Utile quilL' 

The flight of the woodcock has long puzzled the 
English naturalists.* It is a bird not remarkable for 
length of wing, and when it has taken up its abode 
among us, is rarely seen flying ; and eren when dis- 
turbed by a dog and gun, will remove to but a very 
short distance ; yet it almost always enters our island 
on the eastern coast, and is supposed to make the long 
journey over sea from the country of Norway. Large 
flocks congregate, and suddenly make their appearance 
among us on a bright moon-lighf night. Their depar* 
ture too is as sudden, and as secret. It should seem, 
that, like moths, they are attracted by a strong li^t ; for 
some twenty years ago, the keeper of the North Fore- 
land light-house, in the Isle of Thanet, informed me 
that he had not unfrequently in a morning found one 
or two at the foot of the building, dead from the vio- 
lence with which they struck their skulls against the 
windows." " I wonder they did not break the glass," 
said Adam. ^ The glass is so thick that it would al- 
most break your head if you were io butt against it," 
said his father. '*You are aware," he continued, 
" that the woodcock is considered to be so dainty a 
bird in its feeding; that when it is served up at table, 
the entrails also are cooked with it, and laid upon a 
toast. I know no other instance of the entrails of an 
animal being esteemed palatable ; at least, by persons 
in civilized society : they are, however, thought to be 
a delicacy. That portion of the bird is called the trail. 
The woodcock very rarely breeds in England ; when it 
does, the circumstance may arise from its having been 

• See White's Natural Histoir of Selbonie.-£oa. 
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woanided in the winter by the sportsmen, ftnd its be* 
ing consequently unable to take its long journey in the 
spring, the time when it usually leaves us. The wood- 
cock makes its nest upon the ground, and during the 
period of hatching its eggs is so tame, that a gentle* 
man who discoYisred one upon the nest, often stood 
oyer, and even stroked it ; notwithstanding which, it 
hatched its young ones, and disappeared with them at 
the regular time. The woodcock is called a silly bird, 
because of its gentle and trusting nature : men and 
women who put too much confidence in each other 
are frequently called silly, and always by knares. 

While Adam was employed about one or other of 
the tasks enumerated a page or two back, his father 
was engaged in superintending the fruit of the peach 
and nectarine trees, and vines, by removing superflu- 
ous leaves, which would cause too heavy a shade and 
prevent the ripening influence of ttte sun^A sligkt 
covering of leaves is advantageous to fruit, fbr they 
shield it from the sharp chills that arise an hour or 
two before sunrise. He also prepared ground for the 
transplanting o/ young fruit-trees, and laid out and 
digged beds for strawberry plants. One of the plea- 
santest occupations of this month, howevet, was the 
gathering of the apples and pears, which is always 
done when the weather is fine and very dry : but he, 
and his brothers and sisters who helped him, were 
particularly cautioned not to puU the fruit away 
roughly, for fear of injuring the bearing wood. 

Towards the latter part of the month, our gardeners 
turned their attention to the various flower roots that 
required their care. They digged and prepared ground 
for hyacinth and tulip bulbs ; planted out ranunculus 
and anemone roots ; sowed seed of the same plants in 
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pots or boi^es for the next spring, not forgetting to re- 
move them und^ shelter when the storms and frosts 
of winter set in. They alsoxut away and planted out 
in beds and pots the strongest layers of carnations that 
had struck root ; shifted auriculas in pots, and sowed 
fresh seed; transplanted perennials, such as carna- 
tions, sweet-williams, stocks, seedling wall-flowers, 
&c. They digged up the flower borders, both for the 
purpose of nearness, and to destroy the weeds ; clipped 
the box edgings, and planted out fresh where there 
were gaps and deficiencies. Adam kept the grass 
constantly mown once a week, and with his shears 
trimmed its edges. He also rolled the walks and de- 
stroyed the weeds. Nev^r were such gardeners seen 
for neatness and punctuality. 

One fine afternoon in the last w^k of the month, 
the whole family set ofi* to a neighboring wood with 
sacks and satchels, upon a* nutting expedition. Each 
was furnished with a hooked sti<^ for the convenience 
of pulling down the boughs of the trees. On theif 
way, Tom, like another St. George and the dragon, 
slew a snake that had crawled fort^ to bask on a 
sunny bank, and afterwards carried it in triumph on 
his stafi*, ^sdiich had served him for a spear. Besides 
their two favorites, the blackbird and the thrush, they 
were entertained with the sweet little note of the 
wood-lark. " A very curious mode of taking the com- 
mon field lark," said the father, ^^I read the other day 
in that beautiful work upon sporting and other amuse- 
ments, entitled * The Field Book,^ It is called ' twirl' 
ing far larks^^ and is peculiar to the French. The 
following is the manner in which the author has de- 
scribed this sport : ' The larks are attracted in great 
numbers to any given spot, by a singular contrivance 
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called a mirror. This is a small machine made of a 
piece 'of mahogany, shaped like a chapeau bras, (what 
we term a cocked, or opera hat,) and highly polished, 
or else it is made of common wood, inlaid with small 
bits of looking-glass, so as to reflect the sun's rays 
upwards ; it is fixed on the top of a thin iron rod, or 
an upright spindle, dropped dirough an irdn loop or 
ring, attached to a piece of wood to drive into the 
ground. By pulling a string, fastened to the spindle, 
the mirror twirls, and the reflected light unaccountably 
attracts the larks, who horer over it, and become a 
mark for the sportsman. In this way, says an old 
sportsman, I have had capital sport. A friend of mine 
actually shot six dozen before breakfast. While he 
sat on the ground, he pulled the twirler himself, and 
his dogs fetched the birds as they dropped. Sometimes 
as many as ten or a dozen parties are out together, 
firing at a distance of five or six hundred yards ; and 
in this way the larks are kept constantly (m the wing. 
The most favorable mornings are, when there is a 
gentle light frost, with little or no wind, and a clear 
aky ; for when there are clouds, the larks will not ap- 
proach. One would think the birds themselves en« 
joyed their destruction; for the fascination of the 
twirler is so strong, as to rob them of the usual fruits 
of experience. After being fired at several times, they 
return to the twirler, and ibrm again into groups 
above it ; some of them even fly down and settle upon 
the ground within a yard or two of the astonishing 
instrument, looking at it this way, and that way, and 
all ways together, as if nothing had happened.' " 

After they had rambled about and filled almost all 
their sacks, the boys collected a good store of beech 
Duts for their aunt's squirrel. "If we were now in 
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aome parts of the New Forest in Hamiwhire," said 
Mrs. Stock, "we might hear the herdsman's horn 
galling his hogs home to bed after their day's m«al oi 
acorns and beech-mast. When we return home, one 
of the brothers shall read, in Gilpin's Forest Scenery, 
the entertaining account ctf the way in which they 
manage those swinish aldermen at this season of the 
year." 

The sun had now drawn nearly to the close of his 
journey, and was shooting his level beams between 
the trunks of the trees. The party, therefore, began 
lo bend their steps homeward, and upon reaching the 
outskirts of the wood, .they all at once expressed their 
admiration and delight at the grandeur and beauty of 
the heavens. It was one of those gorgeous sunsets 
for which our climate is so remarkable during the first 
autumnal months. They saw above and around them 
nothing but the richest and most vivid colors. In the 
centre was the golden glory of the luminary ; next to 
this, and mixed in streaks with gold, were dashes of 
pale green ; at a greater distance, knd circling the sun 
so as to form, as it were, the mouth of a vast cavern, 
were purple clouds deejay crimsoned towards their 
odges ; and at the extreme edge nearest the sun they 
were of a bright copper-gold. Still farther removed, 
the clouds were mottled like tortoise-shell ; their sides . 
next the sun being rose-pink, and the opposite ones of 
a grave indigo tint. Above was (me superb expanse 
of gold, green, purple, and (^mson; and below, the 
rays of the orb were giving the surrounding trees gold 
for gold : for there were, in succession, the plane, the 
hazel, the maple, ;the ash, and the hornbeam, all of a 
fine bright yellow, and made brighter. The dull brown 
of the sycamore was enlivened; the orange-leaf of the 
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elm, the tavny yellow of the hawthorn, and£ne red of 
the wild cherry, all showed to advantage. Besides 
these pleasant delights to the eye, they were regaled- 
with ^e agreeable smell of Ihe wood, and of the dried 
leaves' which they crushed under foot in theicpassage. 
They also, from time to time, slightly caught the odor 
of burning weeds, brought in a long unbroken train by 
the evening breeze* from tome of the neighboring com 
fields; for the harvest was all gathered in, even to the 
beans, which are the last to ripen. 
. " After the pleasures you have had this day, Adam," 
said his mother, " I think you cannot much regret the 
coming in of autuom. It is true that it is the first 
show of decay in the year; the mornings and evenings 
are sometimes chilly, and saddened by mists and fogs, 
and our merriest songsters have deserted us ; yet, like 
the age of a well-spent youth, it has its beauties : each 
season of the year, and of life, bringing with it appro- 
priate blessings. We never can be very unhappy so 
long as we possess one cheerful friend,-^good health, 
with an innocent- heart. To-morrow you will bring 
your father your monthly list of flowers; we shall 
then see whether we have great reason to be discon- 
tented with autumn. Here we are at home ; and now 
you may sdl have some fruit or a syllabub for supper ; 
perhaps you would* not object to both : well, I believe 
I must incUge ypu, for you have all been good chil- 
dren." 

On the following morning, at breakfast, Adam pre- 
sented his father with the following List, which he had 
written out : " Among the shrubs in flower this month, 
papa, there are the China rosei both the pale and dark 
red color ; the shrubby cinquefoil,and.the lanrustinus. 
Among plants and bulbous rootf , are the Michaelmaa 
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daisy, tht aatumnal gentian, g«dden-rqd, sunflower, 
meadow-saffrpn, autuntoal crocus, European cyclamen, 
and five or six kinds of lily. These are all in our gar- 
den. Then, in the fields, there ia the spiked speedwell, 
pf a deep hlue color ; the wild EngUsh clary, Tiolet* 
colored; redTalerian, croeus-safiBron, purple; a great 
many grasses ; lady's-mantle, ^een ; lobelia, lightish 
blue ; the pansy violet, and *yeliow mountain violet ; 
the common nightshade, white; the dwarf-branched 
centaury a fine pink ; the common honey-suckle, or 
woodbine, red and buff; two of three sorts of gentian, 
all blue ; the common shspherdViusedle, or Venus'- ' 
comb, white; slender hare's-eac, rather yellow; com- 
mon meadow-sa£Gron, light purple, or white ; common 
evening primrose, a bright yellow ; fine-leaved -heath, 
crimson; biting persicaria, red, white, and green; 
hlackbird weed, greenish white, or reddish ; common 
strawberry tree, greenish white; yellow mountain 
saxifrage, yellow, or dotted with red ; maiden pink, 
rose-color; campion, or caitchfly, white, and white 
and red; common chick-weed, whjie; narrow-leaved 
chick-weed mouse-ear, white ; Irish^rose, a light blush ; 
hautboy strawberry ; pheasant's eye, or' com Adonis 
flower, crimson, and dotted with black; crowfoot, 
gold-color; common vervain, blueish; ten or eleven 
sorts of mint, all of different shades q^ purple and red ; 
common eye-bright, white, yellow, and piMple ; two or 
three sorts of snap-dragon, either blue, violet, and yel- 
low, or orange; toad-fiax, gray, with blue stripes; 
sweet alysson, white; purple sea-rocket; crane's-bill, 
two or three sorts, crimson or purple ; marsh-mallow 
and dwarf-mallow, pale rose or lilac ; large-flowered 
St. J(^'fl-wort, yellow ; hawk-weeds and hawk- 
beards, yellow; goldy-lodES, bright yellow; common 
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chamoinile, vhite, and yellow lonnd the edge ; Bwbet 
lady's-traces, white; spurge, leddish; led-benied bry- 
ooy, while; joioted ptp4-wori, white, and h. little co-- 
lored with purple. These are alll can find and ^inh • 
of, papa." " And yum list is a very good one," said 
Mi. Stock, "though a botanist would have added 
nearly as many more specimens; when, therefore, we , 
consider the fine show of colors in flowers, the beauti- 
ful raiieties in the foliage of the trees, the brilliancy 
of the suDSetB, with the wetl-tempered heat of the 
weather, and the delicious fruits that are ready to 
drop into our months, who could, with justice, feci 
dixsatiafied with the month of Sifteubee ^' 
13 



CHAPTER X. 



OCTOBER. 

"Few flowers, Octobbr, coronal thy head, 
And ihoee are loath'd by the love-kbsiag bee. 

Now all the honej of their mouths is shed. 

The yiol«t, too, like an immortal raind, 
Lives, yet nut breathes ; and every nook and bower, 
Which sua and poets Io7ed, witlMre—graas, leaf, and flower." 

Lyric LeaveB. 

" The month of October is frequently a very fine one 
in our climate," said Mr. Stock to his son Adam, as 
they were sowing some Mazagan beans in a seed bed 
under a south wall, hoping that they would survive 
the winter frosts, and, when transplanted, ripen early 
in the following spring. " The weather is often warm," 
he added, **bat not too warm for work ; for the nights 
have become longer, and therefore the heats of the day 
have decreased : yet the earth still retains some of the 
influence of the midsummer sun, and, in consequence, 
the temperature of October is more agreeable, altliough, 
perhaps, not so invis^orating as it is three months be- 
fore the coming on of the dog-days. The autumnal 
fogs are now come on ; and it is pleasant to watch in 
tb^igjldy iH^oipgi aa tiie sua galas fowex^ the gx^adiiP 
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al lifting up of that thick, gray-colored veil, which af- 
terwards forms itself into grand rocky clouds. The 
sunsets, too, are richly varied and beautiful in October. 
It is in many rejects a cheerful month, for the hay 
and com are all safely stored in the fatmer*s yard ; the 
hops, tooj that flavor and preserve our noble country 
ales, are picked and stowed away in the merchants' 
warehouses in their bulky sacks; (called pockets;) the 
fruits and vegetables, which are to serve for our win- 
ter feasting and repast, are also gathered. The oak 
and beech mast are ripe for the squirrels to hoard up 
against winter; also for the hogs, deer, and wood- 
pigeons. The hedges look red with the fruit of the 
hawthorn and dog-rose, which supply the blackbird, the 
fieldfare, and the thrush, with many a hearty meal in 
the bitter weather. Our forests are dressed in their 
richest colors, of sober and sunny auburn, and bright 
virgin gold; even oar dull-looking heaths look gay 
with the golden blossoms of the prickly furze. Our 
cellars, too, are stored with cider; and the ale brewed 
m Oc1;ober is the finest of the year. Thus you see, 
Adam, that by using our eyes, with a little reflection, 
how much cause we may discover for delight and 
gratitude, where, in the first instance, we have felt 
some despondency or discontent. Every season of the 
year^ even the least attractive, brings vnth it abundant 
food for admiration, and love of the Giver of all things. 

'* Now go and fetch your memprandum book; and 
while I am finishing this task of preparing the bed to 
sow the beans, I will dictate to you, as you write upon 
the arbor seat, all the operations I would have perform- 
ed during the present month : you will then be at no 
uncertainty as to the right employment of your time. 
I will do the same each month to, the end of the year; 
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and, in the next year, I shall wish you jto keep a diary ; 
that is, a daily record of all you have done in the gar* 
den : you will by this means moite readily amend any 
errors you may hereafter commit. Besides, by acquir- 
ing the habit of setting down all you may have obsery- 
ed in the animal and vegetable world immediately 
around you, you will, by degrees, be laying up a large 
9tOre of knowledge and useful experience ; and some 
years hence, when you shall become a man, you may 
desire to write upon this, your favorite occupation, for 
the instruction of others : your diary will then be found 
useful to you for reference ; in addition to which*, the 
labor of writing for the public will cause you no greater 
effort than that of inditing a letter to a friend. All 
young persons should devote a few minutes to putting 
down upon paper the principal occurrences of the day, 
and, as often as poiSsible, their thoughts upon those 
events ; and, while doing this, they should strive to 
write in as clear and intelligible language as possible. 
Let them once acquire this habit, and all difficulty in 
after-life will vanish.'' In a few minutes Adam had 
brought his book and pencil^ and prepared to receive 
his father's directions, who dictated to him as fol- 
lows :— ' 

" With respect to the beans I am now sowing to be 
transplanted hereafter, we must remember to cover 
them with hand-glasses, if the frosts should prove se- 
vere ; and upon the first approach of mild weather, when 
they are about an inch or two above the ground, we 
shall take them up and set them \fi rows an inch and 
a half asunder. 

" The next thing will be, during the last week in 
the month, to sow a few rows of the early Charlton 
peas in this same south border, about an inch and a 
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half below the surface. Should hard frosts risit n% 
Vie must cover them with straw, pea-haulm, or dry 
fern. These will come ripe early in May, if we hare 
luck, and the season prove favorable. 

'* Transplant some of the lettuces that we sowed last 
month and in August. Some should be planted under 
frames ; they will be finer when required for our win- 
ter salads. Those which are left in the seed beds must 
be cleared from weeds, and thinned when standing too 
near together. During the severe weather we must 
cover the beds with matting stretched over arched 
hoops. 

" The small cauliflower plants to be covered with 
hand-glasses if the weather become wet and cold, par- 
ticularly at night ; raising the glasses during the day, 
to admit the fresh air. In the last week of the month 
we must transplant o&6rs from the seed bed into a 
well-manured south border under glasses, putting two 
or three under each glass. For about a week, or till 
they have taken root, the coverings must be kept close ; 
afterwards, they may be raised during the day; and 
during frosty weather sh^t down again. 

^' For our cabbage plants we must select a piece of 
good ground, covering it over with rich and rotten ma- 
nure. This we must dig in, one spade deep, taking 
care that the manure be properly buried in the bottom 
of the trenches ; and then set out our plants in rows, 
two feet asunder, and the same distance between the 
TOWS. The weaker plants we will leave in the seed 
bed, and remove them when the frost has departed. 

" Hoe between the broccoli plants, and draw up tb« 
earth around their stems : it will protect them during 
the winter, and promote their growth. 

**The printer spinach mustb* kept peribctly ckir 
13* 
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of weed» this month, and thinned, leaving the plants 
H^arated, at a distance of about four or five inches. 

*^ Once a week, and vhen the weather is perfectly 
dry, we will tie up the endive with strings of bass, and 
draw the e«rth nearly to the top of the leaves. This 
is the best way of blanching that pleasant salad plant. 

" Clear well the aromatic herb beds from weeds : 
I mean the sage, thyme, savory, mint, balm, and so 
forth. Then scatter some manure over the sur£ftce of 
the ground and dig it slightly in. Cut off the decayed 
flower stems, and the plants will be the finer for our 
care in the spring* The mint should be cut dowft 
close to the ground. 

" We must, during this month, dress the asparagus 
beds. This will be done by cutting down all the stalks 
near to the ground ; hoeing away all the weeds into 
the alleys; digging these one spade deep, and spread- 
ing the earth evenly, over the beds. The old beds 
should be covered with quite rotten manure, and after- 
wards with the earth from the alleys. Remember to 
carry away immediately the stalks of the old plants 
and the weeds. When this has been done, you may 
plant in each of the alleys a row of cabbages. 

** On dry days earth up the celery ; but be careful not 
to break the leaves, or to bury the hearts of the plants. 

'* As we are all fond of small salad and radishes, 
you may sow some of each, with some cabbage-lettuce, 
to cut while it is young. 

"In^e latter part of the month, (if the weather -be 
dry,) we will dig up the carrots and potatoes, and carry 
them into the cellar for winter use.* All the spare 
gCQund, too, ^ould be well dug and trenched. 

** Gather the baking and other winter pears and ap- 
.phs; wiLUt' tjb^ bi ^r^M^&theved^jifit bruked. 
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"Remind me that, at the end of the month, I look 
over the wall trees, and prune and nail such as require 
those operations. All trees, too, that we wish to trans- 
plant, may ba so done at the end of the month. We 
may plant out, too, and prune our gooseberries and cur- 
rants. You yourself shall propagate some gqpseber* 
ries and currants; and these are the directions you 
must follow in performing that operation : Select the 
best bearing trees, and cut off the shoots of the present 
year's wood : shorten these cnttingB to the length of 
about eighteen inches each, and set them half-way in 
the earth in a shady border, three inches asonder, in 
rows of ten or twelve inches apart. 

" On a dry day we will dress the strawberry beds : 
which is to be done by cutting away all the runners 
cjose to the mother plant; clearing the rubbish and 
weeds away ; hoeing between the plants without dia- 
turbing the roots ; then by digging up the alleys, and 
laying a portion of the earth neatly over the beds and 
closely round the plants. If we would have fine straw* 
berries next year, we must on no account neglect thia 
precaution. 

" The raspberries must be pruned this months and 
the young suckers removed to create new plants. 

" The shoots of vines and filberts, &c., should be laid 
down about five or six inches deep in the earth, and 
they will have taken root by this time twelvemonth, 
and may be removed. 

" Trim the auricula plants in pota; mnove the dead 
leaves, and the plants themselves away Iiom the ash 
aaults of wet and frost. 

*' Make fresh layers of carnations. IHiess and dig 
up the flower borders, and transplant such flowers aa 
wa nay find neeessajry te be so done. Divide tha 
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roots of others that have too much increased. Plant 
bulbous roots. Prune and plant all flowering shrubs, 
and evergreens. In transplanting a tree, take it up, 
if possible, vitb its full ball of earth ; when this can- 
not be done, make a hole sufficiently deep and wide to 
receive the roots every way with perfect freedom ; then 
loosen the earth at the bottom of the hole. After hav- 
ing pruned the long and straggling roots of the plant, 
and cut away such as are dead or .broken, place it per- 
fectly upright in the hole, and haviitg thrown a small 
quantity of loose earth, well broken^ equally upon the 
roots, shake the plant gently to make the earth fall in 
closely about the fibres. When the bole is filled, tread 
softly round the plant, and water it directly. 

" Mow the grass on the lawn, for the last time be- 
fore next spring ; and weed the gravel- walks frequently 
and thoroughly." 

Having finished his instructions for the month, Mr. 
Stock observed, that plenty of work wa^ provided for 
them, and that he had named nothing which was not 
of importance to be attended to. 

A succession of beautifully clear and serene days, 
enabled the happy family to make several excursions 
in their neighborhood. In one spot they saw apples 
gathering, and visited the press in which the fruit 
was crushed to make cider. In another field they no- 
ticed the farmer at his employmepA of sowing com for 
the succeeding year. Their father desired them to ob- 
serve, that nature herself was engaged in the same 
task as the husbandman, for that every breeze which 
passed over some clumps of thistles, carried away a 
portion of its seed inclosed in a ball of down, nearly as 
light as the air itself. " When these have settled on 
the ground,'* said he, ** the night dews or rain will 
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dabble and deeay tbeir wings of gauze ; and perhaps 
some sheep, or even little hopping bird, will press the 
seed sufficiently into the earth to give it the opportu- 
nity of taking root, and next year becoming in turn a 
mother plant.'' Bella remarked, that the swallows 
were all gone. " Yes," said her mother, " we no lon- 
ger see those pretty creatures that made their nest on 
one of the rafters of our barn, and used to fly in and 
out over Tom's head while he was carpentering. Fa- 
miliarity, and the confidence that he would not disturb 
^em, or their young, made them fearless. If they es- 
cape the many perils which surround them by sea and 
land, we shall no doubt welcome them again next 
spring, and perhaps their offspring. The hen chaf- 
finches too are preparing to leave us ; almost all our 
singing birds have gone, except the faithful blackbird, 
the wood*lark, and robin-red-breast ; all of which sing 
now : but the redwing and the fieldfare have returned ; 
so have the dainty snipe, the hooded crow, (useful ta 
the farmer, though scared away by him,) and the wood- 
pigeon, who coos as long as the weather keeps mild. 
In some parts of North America, the flocks of wood- 
pigeons are s6 immense, that they have been known 
to darken the air for a distance of nine or ten miles ; 
and have settled in such numbers upon the trees as to 
break down rather thick branches. At the end of this 
month, if the weather set in cold, the dormant animals, 
that is, those which go to sleep during the winter 
months, such as the snake, bat, and dormouse, will 
have prepared and folded themselves up in bed. I dare 
say the tortoises in the Zpological gardens, are already 
thinking about creeping under their sand-hillocks, if 
such a bed be provided for them. White, in his NatU' 
rid History of Selbome^ gives an interesting account of 
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a tortoise that had inhabited a garden, in his neighbor- 
hood, for nearly a hundred years. At this time of the 
year, if the winds were high, and you were in the neigh- 
borhood of a rookery, you would notice the birds dash- 
ing about as if in triumphant delight at the tumult of 
the gale ; at the same time they would be busy in re- 
pairing their nests : while in serene and fine weather, 
yon "woald see them equally calm, and sitting perfectly 
still upon their nest trees. Wild geese are now leav- 
ing the fens and coming up into the rye lands, where 
they will become fat against the approaching hard 
weather." 

On the following morning, while the party who were 
collected in the garden, variously occupied, and were 
observing the singular appearance of the ground, par- 
ticularly of the adjoining fields, which seemed to be 
covered with snow, from the innumerable webs of that 
wonderful little creature, the gossamer spider, one of 
the brothers caught one. It was very minute and 
short legged, and while they were examining it as it 
remained in the father's hand, it suddenly darted off, 
floating away upon the air, and leaving its tender chread 
attached to the place where it had lately rested. Their 
•father told them, that the same elegant author of the 
Natural History of Selbome, mentioned above, had re- 
corded, that, upon one occasion, when the weather had 
been unusually serene and cloudless, a shower of 
these webs continued falling almost the whole day, so 
that ''a diligent person might have gathered baskets 
full from the grass, trees, and hedges." 

Adam reminded his father that in two or three days 
the month would be concluded, i nd that his list of 
flowers ought to be written out. "Well," said Mr. 
Stock, " yoa get your catalogue prepared by the eve«* 
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ning, and if it prove tolerably complete, you ehall 
choose your own treat for yourself and brothers for 
supper.'' " And I," added their aunt, ** if they approve 
my proposal, will read a little story I have lately writ* 
ten for their ami;^ement." 

At the appointed time, the good boy produced the 
following list, which his father decided to be worthy 
the pro j[iised reward. Adam's monthly record of flow- 
ers in bloom. — "I find nothing in blossom in our gar- 
den, pipa, except the China rose, which, I think, is 
like the song of the robin, for we have it later than al- 
most any other flower. Also the Michaelmas daisy ; 
that is pretty, now there are so few to compare it with. 
The hiurustinus ; and that beautiful shrub, the snow- 
berry. In the fields, T remember the water-star-wort ; 
its blosson is white : the wild clary, dull blue : the au- 
tu anal crocus> a handso.ne purple : some grasses: a 
scabious, purplish blue : the common woodbine, dull 
yellow, and red : the ivy, a pale green : the gentian, 
pale p«rple : a deep red heath : the maiden pink, pale 
rose-color: the common chick-weed, white: the Irish 
rose, rather pink : pheasant'$ eye, dark red, with black 
spots : the crowfoot, bright yellow : i^y-leaved snap- 
dragon, blue and ' yellow : crane's-bill, dark and -light . 
red : the tree-mallow, purple or dark red : furze, a gold 
color: the bearded St. John's-wort, yellow.: ground- 
sels, (two or three sorts,) yellow : and the common 
daisy ; every body knows the color of that." " Well," 
said his father, ** with a little observance of the animal 
and vegetable creation, no one, I should think, could 
fail to draw a large store of improvement and delight 
during the month of October." 

Adam having creditably fulfilled his part of the 
agreement made la the monung, his aunt Mary madd 
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ready to make good her promise : while the suppery 
therefore, was preparing, she read to the assembled 
party the following story ; which she prefaced by say- 
ing that she had written it for the purpose of inducing 
young people to make themselves masters of the French 
language. 



THE AUNT'S TALE. 

GOD HELPS THEM THAT HELP THEBtSELYES. 

Dame Barton was an honest, hard-working woman, 
who lived with her husband and son in a small hui un* 
der Dover cliffs. Her husband was a fisherman, and 
as industrious as herself; for he labored night and 
day at his trade to support his wife and child, till one 
dreadful day he was drowned in endeavoring to save 
the crew of a ship that was wrecked in sight of the 
hut, on &e sea-shore. 

About three months afler his death, as little John 
Barton was sitting one evening, mending a net for a 
neighbor opposite to his mother, he suddenly exclaim- 
ed — " 0, mother, how tired you must be of spinning ; 
you have sat at your wheel ever since four o'clock 
this morning, and now it is seven o'clock, yet yon 
have hardly stirred from your work." 

'* It is the only means I have of getting you a bit of 
bread, Johnny, since poor father left us." 

" Don't cry, mother," said little John, running to- 
wards her ; " but I do so wish that I could do some- 
thing myself to earn money enough to keep you from 
adcking so close to A^t bar->-lmrb->bQrriBg wheel. I 
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mean, something of real use to you," continued he, as 
his mother looked at the net which he had heen mend- 
ing; "I wish I could do something better than mend- 
ihg the meshes of old nets." 

** You do enough for your age, dear," said his mo- 
ther, " and we shall manage to go on quite well while 
the summer lasts ; all I dread to think of is the winter." 

" 0, mother, if you should have your rfieumatism 
come on then, what would you do? I wish I were 
older, to work for you." . 

" I cannot bear to think of it," answered his mother, 
weeping ; " if I should have my old complaint come 
back, I should not be able to work any longer, and then 
who is to take care of my poor Johnny ? I have not 
a fri^d in the world that I could send to for help, if I 
were ill !" 

" Don*t you recollect, mother, the French gentleman 
jovl have often told me about : perhaps he would help 
you, if he could know you are so poor." 

" But he lives in Paris, and I can't vn'ite, so how is 
he to know the state I am in ?" answered his mother ; 
" or else I am sure he would never suffer any one be- 
longing to the deliverer of his child to die of want. 
Besides, I well remember (for many 's the time I have 
made my dear husband tell hie the tale) when the 
child fell over the side of the vessel which was just 
ready to sail, and your dear father, plunging into the 
waves, brought him back his infant safe and sound, 
and smiling up in his face, the gentleman, after bending 
his head for a minute over the dear dripping babe, to 
hide his streaming eyes, (for, let a gentleman be never 
so manly, it 's more than he can do to keep from cry- 
ing like one of us, when he sees his own flesh and 

blood saved from death,) he turned to yoior poor &- 
14 
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ther, and said, in a fluttering*like, yet grand kind of 
voice, too, ' Barton,' says he, * you have done more 
for me than if you had saved my own life ; I can ne- 
ver hope to repay you for the happiness you have given 
me at this moment, yet — \ Before the gentleman 
could finish what he was goi^g to say, your good fa- 
ther turned away, saying, 'Lord bless your honor, 
don't thank me ; it's no more than what you'd have 
done for my Johnny, if you'd seen him drop overboard, 
like your young thing there.' Your father was proud 
enough then, Johnny, an4 he \old me he guessed that 
the gentleman was going to reward him, so he jumped 
into his boat which lay alongside, and the.vessel sailed 
away immediately, and he never heard any thing more 
of the gentleman : but though your father didn't want 
any thing at that time, from any body, being able, as 
he was, to gain his own living comfortably and ho- 
nestly, much less to have a reward for having saved an 
innocent fellow-creature's life ; yet, I can't help wish- 
ing that he'd made a friend of the gentleman, who 
oould'nt but be grateful." 

'* How long ago was this, mother ?" said John, aAer 
thinking a little while. 

" It was eight years since, come midsummer day ; 
I should surely remember it," continued dame Barton, 
"for when my good John Barton came home with an 
honest flush on his brow, and first told me the story, I 
looked on the dear babe I held in my arms, and thank- 
ed God that it was not my ovm dear Johnny which 
had run the chance of a drowning death, instead of the 
little stranger. You were then a little more than a 
fortnight old, for to-morrow's the third of June, you 
know, your birth-day, Johnny; and then you will be 
exactly eight years old." 
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^* Do you think the gentleman has forgotten what 
my father did for him, mother?" asked Johnny, after 
another and a longer pause. 

" I don't think, he has ; but I can't say, for gentle-, 
folk are apt to be forgetful. Perhaps, however, he 
has never been to. Epgland since Uien." 

Little John said no piore, but went on very busily 
with his work, so busily, indeed, that when his mother 
looked at him again, she saw that he had finished his 
job. 

"Why, how quickly you have worked, Johnny," 
said she ; ^' you didn't think to have done that net till 
to-morrow morning, did yftu ?" 

"No, mother," answered John; "but when I am 
talking to you, and thinking hard, it *s surprising how 
the work gets on ; I 'm glad I Ve done it, though," con- 
tinned he, rising to put by his mesh and twine, " for I 
shall be able to take it to Bill Haul to-night, instead 
of to-morrow, as I promised him." 

" But it 's getting dark, dear ; I am going to put away 
my wheel," said his mother. ' 

" O, it 's not too late, mother ; I shall be there and 
back before you have put by your spinning-wheel, and 
got the haddocks out ready for supper ; so good byej^ 
good bye, mother," added he, seeing that she did not 
prevent his going, and off he ran. 

" He 's a dear, good little soul, and that *s the truth 
on't," said dame Barton to herself, as she listened to 
the eager footsteps of the boy, which crashed among 
the shingles, growing fainter and fainter every minute, 
till at last their sound could no longer be distinguished 
from the restless washing of the waves on the beach* 
" I 'm sure I oughtn't to be the one to check him when 
he 's doing 9 good-natured turn for a neighbor." 



too MEETING WITH ▲ VRSNCKMAN. 

It wms a beautiful evening, and as little John Barton 
ran along the beach, he took off hi»>hat, and unbut- 
toned his shirt collar, that, he might enjoy the cdol 
breeze, for the day had been very sultry. 

"This air blows towards France," said he, half 
aloud, " for I know that France lies over there across 
the blue waters, and Paris is in France, and he lives 
in Paris. 0, how I do wish," exclaimed he, passion- 
ately, and suddenly stopping short, and straining hid 
eyes over the wide sea, " how X do wish I could go to 
Paris; I would find him out^I would see him — ^I 
would tell him — ^I will, I must go," said he, interrupt- 
ing himself, and again rumning forward. When he 
arrived at the cottage where his friend Bill Haul lived, 
he found a strange man there, speaking with Bill's fa- 
ther, whom he did not at first take any notice of, but 
kept on talking with Bill about the net ; however, pre* 
gently he noticed that the man talked in a different 
tone from what he usuaUy heard, and used his anns 
very violently while he spoke, and, at last, John 
thought he heard him say the word France, though in 
the Same curious voice he had before noticed. 

" Isn't that man a Frenchman, Bill, that 's talking to 
your father ?" asked John. 

" Yes, he 's wantiijg father to buy a cargo of apples 
and eggs he has brought from France, and he's in a 
hurry to strike his bargain, because he wants to be 
aboard again by feur o'clock to-morrow morning; but 
never mind him. Jack, he speaks such gibberish, that 

'* Did you say he was going to France at four to* 
morrow morning. Bill ?" interrupted little John. 

** Yes, the tide serves them then to make the harbcMr 
of Boulogne, I heard him say, so he waiUs to be off; do 
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but hear Tdiat a chatting the French mounseer makes," 
said Bill." who was about fourteen years of age, and 
thought It looked manly to ridicule a Frenchman. By 
this time the bargain was concluded between the fish- 
erman and the apple-merchant ; and as the latter left 
the cottage, John Barton took rather a.hasty leave of 
his friend, and ran after the stranger, whom he over- 
took just as he reached the beach. 

" Sir, Mr. Frenchman," ssEid John, as he approached 
him somewhat out of breath, '* sir, I want to speak 
to you, if you please." , 

" Heh, what you say, littel boy ?" said the man, 
furning round. 

" A'n't you going to France, sir," said Johi;^. 

'*Yes, I am^ at to-morrow morning, et puis — ^bot 
what den, my littel shild ?" 

" Why, sir, I want very much to go to France, and 
if you'd be«o good as to take me in your boat — " 

" Take you in* my boat ? what for should I do dat ?" 
answered the Frenchman. 

*' Why, I can give nothing for taking me, to be 
sure," said John ; " I have neither money, nor any 
thing else of my own, to giv« away, but I will work 
as well and as hard as ever I can : I can mend nets, 
and I can tar boats, and I can splice ropes, and I 
can — " • 

''Stop, stop, stay," interrupted the Frenchman; ^'I 
was not tinking of what you could give me, or what 
you could do for me, but I was tinking what should be 
de use if I was to take you in my biUeau — in my boat." 

" 0, then you will take me, sir ! 0, thank you, sir," 
said John, eagerly ; " what use, did you say, sir ? 0, 1 
want very much to go to France, to find a gentleman, 
who I hope will be a friend to my poor mother." 
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" Your moder, did you say» my littel friend ? if yoa 
want to go to France* to do good to your moder, yoa 
must be de ban fits — de ge(dd«on; .so you shall go wid 
me in my bateau" 

" 0, thank you, kind Frenchman," said John, taking 
hii hand and shaking it, and pressing it to his bosom, 
so overjoyed that he scarcely knew what he did or 
what h^e said ; " then I will come to the harbor by 
four to*morrow, and you will be there to take me ; I 
shall be sure to find you." 

" Otti, yes," re^turned the Frenchman, " you 'may 
Qome, but be sure you do not be too late after ; you 
must b# quite posi(ivement a littel Before four, because 
I would not lose de marais, dat is to say, de what you 
call — de t>de, for de universe." So saying, he walked 
away in tbe direction of Dover town, leaving John to 
pursue his way home to the hut under the cliffs. 

By this time the twilight had gradually given way to 
the coming on of night ; and John Barion had been so 
earnestly engaged in talking, and arranging his plan 
of going to France, that he had not perceived the in- 
creasing darkness. The sea that lay cahooly before 
him, and the wide heavens &at were above him, were 
both so exactly the same deep blue color, that they 
seemed to touch and be one vast space, exciting that 
the waters beneath now and then broke into* little 
white sparkles on the tops of the waves, and the sky 
over his head was bright with many stars. The clil& 
axound, with their white fronts stretching down to- 
wards the beach, looked cold and ghastly, and there 
was scarcely a sound to be heard but the flapping 
viugs of a solitary sea-gCiU, and the distant cry of the 
sailors, keejnng time to their pulling altogether, as 
they hauled in their cables. 
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Little John could not help stopping for a moment to 
look round upon a scene, which, cdthough seen hy him 
every day, yet seemed now to look particularly beauti* 
fol, and at the same time of a kind of awful loveliness. 
Now tibat he stood quite alone, and had time to think, 
he felt that he had just done a very bold thing, in un- 
dertaking to make so long a voyage of his own accord, 
and without having asked the advice of any one, nO| 
not even the advice of his own mother. And thi*a 
came the thought of what she would say when she 
Ibund what he had done. " I know," thought he, " I 
am &ing right,- for I am trying to do gopd to my-mo* 
tiier ; and perhaps if I were to have asked hef leave 
first, she would have been afraid to let such a litde 
boy as I am go all alone, and with strangers, too; but 
then, no one would hurt such a little fdlow as I, I am 
sure ; and then she would think, that I should never 
he able to travel in France, because I have no money, 
and I can't speak French, which I have heard everf 
body speal9 in France, eveik4he little boys and girls; 
and she w9ald be afraid I should haie no bed, and be 
obliged fo J^ in the? fields, and then she would perhaps 
forbid me to go, which I.shpuld be very sorry for, be* 
cause 1 should not like to disobey her ; yet all the tima 
I should know I pught to go, for thou^ there will be 
a great many difficulties to be sure, yet I feel that if I 
tiy hard and do my best to get through them and help 
myself, that Grod will be so good and kind as to take 
care of me." Little John, as he thought of all this, 
looked over the blue waters, and felt the tears come in 
his eyes, and a kind of swelling sensation come over 
his breast, and it seemed to him as if he had never 
prayed so earnestly in all his life, thou|^ he could not 
aay a word. Just then he recollected that it must be 
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very late, and that he had stayed away from. home so 
long that his mother "would be uneasy ; so he ran as 
quickly as he could towards the hut, determining that 
he had better not mention his intention of going to his 
mother at all. 

" Why, Jobttny, dear,'' said she, as he bounced into 
the cottage quite out of breath, " what a lo*ng time you 
have been away. I Suppose neighbor Haul kept you." 
* John felt inclined to say,. ** Y^ another," hut he 
knewit w<mld not be quite the trutti, so he said, "I 
stayed a little while talking. mKth SiUHaul, mother^ 
and«kstmred ^he rest of the time on the beach ^ but if 
you please, mother, I had rather you wouldn't ask me 
what I stayed there for." 

"Very well, dear," ^aid hiS mother; "no harm,! 
tbre say.'^ 

" No, indeed, another," Answered John ; and they sat 
do^ to their sapper of dried fish, onions, and brewn 
%read. ' 

" What ails you, chlldi^ a'n'Uyou hungi|^^' ,said his 
mother, observin|[ that he cat o€ his usu^l^rtion of 
.bread and fish, but ^h^ instead bMttliB9i|||l^t once, 
he took only a small pi^ce of each, and put by the 
rest. .. * 

• " Thank'ee, mother, I don't wish the wh4»le qf it to- 
night," said John, for he thought he should want some- 
thing to take with him the next morning, an||f^ did 
not like to deprive his mother of any n^ab^nhe 
could help, as she could so ill afford to sps^iB^. And 
then he was still more glad that he had not .-told his 
mother of his intended voyage, for even- if she had al- 
lowed him to go, she would have gjven him every thing 
she had in the house, and left herself entirely without 
food. 



When the time came for going to bed, and litde 
John wished his mother " good night," as she plaeed 
her hand as usual on his head, and said, " God bless 
you, my Comfort," he agaioHelt the swelling se|sation 
at his breast, and was very much inclined to throw 
himself into her arms» and telp her all he intended to 
do for 4ier ; but he checked himself, and saying, *' JVIay 
He be a friend to os," kissed his mother fervently and 
tenderly, and ran hastily into his own lit^e room, 
where he threw himself on his straw mattress, and 
was soon soyndly asleep. . ' , 

The first thing when he awoke, he was aliu>med to 
see that it was already lighUai^d fesured that the sua 
must be risei^ &e jumped up, put on his clothes as 
quickly as he could, put up his two remaining checked 
shirts in a bundle together, with two more pair of gray 
stockings, and tying his best handkerchief (which his 
mother had given him for a keepsake) round[|^er spin- 
ning-wheel, ad a sort of farew^ remembrance, for he 
could not write, he left the cottage and ran as fast as 
he could along the sea-beach, eating part of the re- 
mainder of his supper as he went. It was not until 
he had reached the harbor, that he found the sun was 
already up, for the clifis hindered him from seeing it 
while he was on thisbeach underneath themi ^^ ^^"^^^ 
afraid it was veiy late, anil asked a man,, who was 
staf^ding with his hands in his pockets looking at a 
crab that lay kicking on its back among some sea- 
weed, what o'clock it |(ras. The man carelessly an- 
8wered,without looking up, " Past four." 

'* 0, dear, I shall be too late ; what shall I do !" ex- 
claimed little John. *' Master," continued he, turning 
again to the man, who was now scraping some sand 
with his foot over the sprawling crab, " I say, master, 
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IM VISITS tmA HAUL. 

have yoQ seen a FrenchmaA about here this mora- 
ing?" 

The man stared for a moment fViU in little John's 
face, apd saiil, *^ Lord, ho^ should I know ;" and then 
returned again to his stopid cruel amusement. 

*' O, deai me, what ishall I do ! but I had better not 
stay* here," thought little John ; ** I must do as Veil as 
I can, and try to find him out for myself. He went 
tpwards a few men whom he saw at a litlte distance, 
^' ^ who seemed to be watching some fishing-boats going 
out.. As he pushed into the midst of ithem, hh felt 
himself touched on the shoulder, and on looking round, 
he saw his friend, the Frenchman. 

" Ah, my littel amt, my littel friend," said he, ** jou. 
are very good time here, I see." 

*^ O, I am ^lad I hare found you ; 1 was afraid I 
should be too late, for a man told me just now that it 
was past four o'clock." 

** No, no such ting,"" answered the Frenchman ; '4t 
is half an hour past tree only." 

" O, I am so glad," replied John, " for then there 
will be time for me to run and leave a message with 
BtU Haul /or my mother, who, I am afraid, will be 
frightened, when she finds I have gone away." 

The Frenchman agreed, tellin^him to mind and be 
back in time; and so John went to Bill Haul, and told 
l^im all about hi9 intended journey to France, begging 
him to go every day and see his mother, and be kind 
to her, for his sake, while he was away. Bill Haul 
promised all this, for he loved little John Barton for 
his good nature and obligingness, so that when John 
returned to the harbor he felt much happier than he 
did before, now that he knew his mother would know 
where he was, and that she would have some one to 
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go «|id help her in his absence. At fin^ John Barton 
was very jiapi^y on board the*FreBffchman's boat, help- 
iflg him, aim two other men who were aboard, to ^^ork 
the vessel; but when hflkd been there about m hour 
and a half, he began t(^el very sick at the stomax^h, 
and hisfhead ached so much, that he had a great mind 
tp ask Jacques Bantemps (a^h was the name of the <;ap- 
tain of the little ^rench^Kel) if he might go into the 
cabin and lie down for a little while ; but as he saw that 
he and the men ^^ere busy, he thought he would 'ma- 
nage as well as he could for himself; so, seeing a large 
boat-cloak in a comer, he threw himself upon it, and 
had not lain long there before he felt quite recovered, 
which perhaps would not have been the case if he had 
gone below, as the warm air of a confined cabin is 
more likel^^^ring on sea-sickness than to relieve it. 
The fresh l^n the deck, and his being constantly at 
work, made him quite we}l ; and when the Frenchman 
came to him to see if he wanted any breakfast, he 
found that he was very hunpy. He produced a small 
bit of dried fish and some crust, which was all that 
was left of his provision, ^nd began to eat it. 

'* Ahy my poor littel ami ! What, is . dat all what 
you have for your de;%une ? — ^for your breakfast. Stop, 
stop ! Stay, let me see if I cannot give you soniething 
better." 

The kind Jacques went and fetched him seme boiled 
eggs, wine, some bre%d, and something which he called 
fromage de cockon.* 

John thanked him, and eat it very heartily ; but he 
mixed some water with the wine. Jacques Bantemps^ 
who was watching him, said : "Ah, ha ! it is all very 

• This literally means pig-cheese :. It is pork cut iato bits, with sweet 
h&tbB, wad pressed into a shape looking lomething like hiawn. 
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weVL dat yon put de wate» to d€ wine now, but you will 
like it quite by ittelTwheh you have bf e& a littel time 
in France. What fm are yoirgoing to France V* con- 
tinued ^e, " and for how Ion jjpme ?" 

John answered that he did not know how long he 
should be there, but he Was going to try and find out a 
gmtleman who lived in Pa|i§er 

" And what name is de gentleman ? and what street 
in Paris does he lite in?" asked Jacques. 

But when little John told him he kne^ neither, and 
that he had no m<Hiey, and could not speak a w<Mrd of 
French, the good-natured Frenchman lifted up his 
hands and eyes in astonishment, and exclaimed : *^Bon 
Dieu^ est il passible !* My poor littel friend, how * will 
you do to travel all dat w^y if you have no money ? I 
would myself go wid you and show jiiiijlMpi ij, but I 
must not leave my rketier — ^my trade ; anK ^ave very 
littel money to give away, but what I can give I will.*' 
So saying, the good man took out a half-franc -piecef 
and fifteen sous,t and gavdnhem to little John Barton, 
who had scarcely ever had so large a sum in sSl his life. 

The vessel just then requiring the captain's atten* 
tion, he left the little boy, bidding him rest himself, as 
he would have a long way to walk soon. 60 John 
threw himself again upon the bbat-cloak, where he 
slept soundly some hours. 

He was awakened by a loud confused noise, and 
startingjupon his feet, he found iiat.the tessel was 
alongside the quay in the port of Boulogne, where a 
^eat number of people were assembled to witness the 
arrival of a steam-packet from London. AU these 
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* "Good Ood ! 18 it possibte r' 

t A small silver coin, worth five pence English. 

t A BOOB is woith 8n E«gliBh bal^puDy. 
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people seemed to be taHring at once, and at the yer7 
top of theix voiee9. He saw some men dressed in 
green coats adorned with -silyer, with caaes in their 
hands, who seemed to Id^oFdering every ome about, 
and now and then some of them conducted the peoi^e 
wha left the packet-'boat to a' smaU house at a little 
distmace, surround^ with white pillars. .There w«re 
some strange-looking women, with yery short dark- 
blue woollen petticoats on, curious little figured cotton 
caps on their heads, very long ^Id ear-rings, round 
baskets strapped to their backs) and heavy wooden* 
soled slippers on, whi6h went clicket-i-clack, elicket-i- 
clack, every time they moved a step, and added to the 
noise they made by screaming and bawling to each 
other. Then he noticed a number of young men and 
boys who held little cards in ^ir ha^ds, which they 
seemed to be endeavoring to force upon every one who 
landed, talking, like all the rest, as loud as they possi- 
bly could. Even some fishermen and sailors, who 
were assisting Bontemps to moor his boat, all shouted 
in the same high tone of nroice as every one else. 
John Barton could not help remarking how different 
they were from the English sailors at Dover, who 
seemed to do double the work, though they 'spoke not 
a word, perhaps, the whole time, much less made such 
a bustle and a hub-hub as these' strange sieiilors did. 
What made all this noise seem still more confusing to 
litde John was, that not one word of what he heard 
around did he understand. No ; nothing was spoken 
everywhere about him but French ; — he was now in 
France ! He felt still more helpless and desolate when 
he had taken leave of his kind friend, Jacques Bcn^ 
iempSy and was wandering along one of the streets of 
Boulogne, uncertain which way to go; however, he 
15 
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was detenni&ed to keep ap his spirits, and not to give 
way to fear and anxiety till, theie should he real occa- 
sion f(Nr tfata. He now began to feel extremely 
thirsty, and therefore lool^l about for some place 
where he might get a draught of water or milk, bat 
it was in vain ; there Was not i. single shop which 
seemed at all likely to sell any thing of the kind. At 
last he d^ermined to ask, as well as he could, for 
some at the first shop he -should come to of any kind. 
It happened to be- a baker's; he wei;it in, and stood 
opposite to a woman, mho said, " JE?A, bien ! que voulez 

John Barton was puzzled ; ^he put his finger to his 
mouth to^signify what he wanted. 

" Ahy volte avez faim; vous voulez du pain ?"t said 
she, holding up a small loaf. 

John Barton shook his head, still pointing to his 
mouth. 

'* AlleZf aUeZy je ne vous comprends pas^* i said she, 
crossly ; and she pointed to the door. 

John, disappointed, left the shop, fearing he shoijdd 
never be able to make any one understand him in 
France; he walked on, and at the end of the street 
came to a ^uare open place that looked like a market. 
To his great joy he saw on one of the stalls some fine 
ripe cherries and strawberries, and upon producing 
a sous the woman placed in his hand a large cabbage- 
leaf full of fruit. As he was eating it, and thinking 
how much better his bargain was here, than the little 
paper pottles with, perhaps, half a dbzen strawberries 
in them, for the same money, in England, he saw 
standing opposite to him, at a small distance, a little 

• " Well, what do you want?" 

t " Ah, you are hungry ; you want iK»ne hroad !" 

t '' Oo, go ! I don't undentand yoo." 
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beggar-girl, whose eyes were fixed longingly on the 
' juicy fruit he held in his hand, but as soon as she per- 
ceived he noticed her, she has'tily withdrew them. Her 
face was extremely pale lind thin ; her eyes, though 
of a beautiful dark brown, looked hollow and sickly ; 
her clothes hung in isags about her; and her little ten- 
der feet ware bare. John Barton went towards her, 
and held his leaf of fruit before her. She* hesitated, 
and looked up in his face ; he took her hand, which 
was hot and parched|-and placing it among the tempt- 
ing red berries, he said, " Do eat some, little dear !" 

The little child, again fixing her large dark eyes on 
his, and smiling, took some of the strawborries, and 
began to eat very eagerly, as if she were extremely 
hungry. When ^e had finished all the fruit that re- 
mained in the leaf, John thought she still seemed to 
he hungry, and asked her if she w»uld not like some 
more. The child fehook her h^d, and smiled again. 
*' I cannot make her understand me," thought he, '^ but 
I will buy some bread, which will be better for her, for 
I am sure she looks stiU hungry." He was accordingly 
going towards a shop, but as soon as he attempted to 
move, the little girl afarieked out, '^ Reste done, teste 
dene !"* and caught hold of his jacket lest he should 
escape. He took hold of her hand, and pointing to the 
shop, he led her towards it, and gave her a little loaf, 
which she ate as hungrily as she had before done the 
fruit. As John Barton stood watching his young ac- 
quaintance enjoy his present, he was delighted to see 
the color come into her cheeks, and he felt very happy 
t0»<Hbk he had been able to htelp a poor little creature 
who was still more helpless than himself. He now 



• " 0| do itay, do stay I 
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began to think of continuing liis joomey ; he therefore 
shook hands with the little girl, and kissed her, aijid 
then pointed that he must leare her. This, however, 
he could not do, for she placed herself before him, then 
ran round and put her arm in his, and led hini on a 
little ^ay, then slipped and pointed quickly from hiiQ 
to herself two or three tinges, and then, clapping her 
little hands together and looking up in his face, she 
nodded and smiled, as if she had arranged that they 
should go together. John Barton could not help feeling^ 
pleased that this little stranger had taked such a fancy 
to him, especially as he thought he shouUl not be likely 
to take her from home, as, from her wandering aboat - 
the streets alone and hungry, he did not think it proba« 
ble that she lived there ; and he found, also, that he 
could make this little breature understand his meaning 
better than any one else he had spoken to since he 
had been in France. They Were just trotting off to- 
gether, when suddenly John recollected, that he did 
not know which way he ought to turn to go toward 
Paris. He turned to his little companion and said, 
** Paris, Paris,^' two or three times; then pointed to 
himself, and then all around. The child shook her 
head and smiled. " Je ne te comprends paSy man petit 
amiy^* said she. 

John Barton did not know how to make her com« 
prehend his meaning, when at that moment a stage- 
coach came by, and stopped just where the two chil- 
dren were standing. On it were some words in 
French, and among them was on« which John made 
out to be Paris ; he pointed to it, ftnd when the little 
girl saw what he meant she screamed out with joy, 

• "I donr't undentand you, my litUe friend." 
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and exclaiming 2 "A Paris! d Paris! O, fud ban' 
keur ! nous allans d Pjaris /"* she skipped about like 
a little mad thing. 

John thus found out*that the wdrd Paris was writ- 
ten the same way in France as in England, but that 
the French people bounded it differently. The little 
girl now took his hand, and led him straight up the 
hilly street they were then in, -and when they came to 
the top, she turned round and pointed across the town. 
John looked round and saw the wide sea, over which 
he had so lately passed, dancing and sparkling in the 
sunbeams, at » little 'distance off. The day was so 
clear, that he could distinctly see the cliffs of England ; 
and as he looked upon them, he thought of his own 
dear mother, and prayed that he might soon return to 
her with good news. They then entered a gate under 
some huge walls, on the top of which trees were 
growing; and after they had walked through some 
more streets, they came out at another gate like the 
former, and they found themselves on a straight road ; 
upon which, at some distance off, John again saw the 
stage-coach travelling slowly along. They trudged 
on, keeping it in sight for some time, but it went much 
faster than they could possibly walk, and so it was not 
long before they lost it altogether ; but still they kept 
walking on^ John every now and then looking at his 
little companion, to see if she seemed tired. But, on 
the contrary, she appeared to be gay and bri^ and as 
if she had been well accustomed to walking ; she now 
and then ran, to the side of the road to gather the 
weeds, which she wdhld stick into John's hat, and then 
smile in his face, as if trying to show how happy she 
.11' I ■ I I 1*-^—^ 

• '^ToPuto! toPftris! O what joy! W6 an going to Ftei* 1" 

15* 
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was. Once or twice she endeavored to get his bundle 
from him, but when he found that she only wanted it 
to carry it for him, that she might save him the trouble^ 
he would not let her have it, though she ow&tinually 
put her hand on it, crying, ** Je U porteraiy te dis-je ; 
kdsse mai fairs,"* However, when she found nothing 
could make him give it up, she ran and gathered some 
very large dock-leaves out of the hedge, and held them 
over John's and her own head to keep the heat of the 
sun off, all the time smiling and playing several little 
graceful tricks, as if she mocked a fine lady with her 
parasol, to the great delight of our friend John, wlio^ 
as he watched her sweet cheerful countenance and 
winning actions, thought he had never beheld such a 
pretty creature in all his life. Suddenly she stopped, 
and pointing to herself, tAie said, " Julie, Julie /" then 
pointing to him, she looked up in his face with an ask- 
ing look, to which he replied, ** John," for he could not 
but directly understand, that she meant to tell him her 
name and inquire his. 

'* Tchon ! Tchon ! Ah^quec'estdroie /"t exclaimed the 
child, laughing, and again she frisked about ; then she 
came back to him, and stroking his face, said, in a half* 
laughing, half-soothing tone, " Ah, monpauvre Tchon /"| 

Little John could not help laughing too, so he pat- 
ted her on the cheek, saying, " O, you dear little Julie !" 
which made her laugh and skip about ten times more ; 
so these two merry little travellers went on and on, 
for many a long mile, without feeling tired, so happy 
they were with each other. 

• '^ I '11 carry it, I toll thee ; let me do it." Freoch people who an 
fkmiliar with each other, say thee and thou, not you, as We do. 
t "Tchon! Tchon! O, howdroU!" 
I "Ah, my pear Tchon I" 
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It was about four o'clock in (he afternoon, when 
they began to feel both hungry and tired ; so John be- 
gan to look about for some house where they might 
rest and^t somethiag to eat ; and as he spied a cot- 
tage at a little distance, he went towards it, and upon 
looking in, he saw a woman standing at a table, cut- 
ting some slices off an immensely large brown loaf, 
and giving a piece to each of her children, six of whom 
were sitting round the table, with a large bowl of milk 
before them. - JiUie, who had likewise peeped iu, went 
towards the woman, and said something to her, when 
immediately the good woman came to where John 
was standing, and saying, " Entrez, entrex^ man jkmvre 
ftHt and"* she led him to the table, where she made 
him sit down, and placed a bowl of milk and two 
large slices of bread before him and JtUie, all the time 
encouraging them to eat by her kind looks and tone 
of voice. They were soon quite at home with this 
good family, &r though they could not make out a sin- 
gle word that John said, yet his good-natured face and 
(to them) curious langiage soon won the children to 
take a fancy to him ; and as for JtUie, no one could 
look at her beautiful face and winning manners with* 
out loving her directly. When they had finished their 
pleasant meal, John took out two of his sous, and of- 
fered them timidly to the woman, who put back his 
hand^ saying, " Non, turn, garde ton argent, mon gar* 
fon, tu en auras bien besain ; quant d moi,fen at assez 
pour met enfans, et pour un pauvre Stranger, ^*f 

John could not understand the woman's words, but 

■ .III I III I I -■. I I I I I I M*— ^ 

• " Oome in, come in, my poor little M&a±** 
t " No^ no, kMp thy money, my boy, thou wilt wmnt it ; astenMb I 
hm enough for my own childm, and ix « poor stnnfer." 
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he saw by her actioa*that she refused his money : he 
thanked her very heartily several times, hoping, by the 
tone df his VDice, to make himself understood ; and he 
took hold of h^r hand, and drew her face towards him, 
and kissed her very affectionately. The woman re* 
turned his caresses with a very gentle manner, and then 
went towards a dpor at the other end of the apartment. 
She op'en^ it, and pointing to a small bed which stood 
in the next room, looked at him, and then spoke some 
words to Jtdie. John shook his head, in token that 
they had no place to sleep in, and the good woman 
seemed to settle that they should remain with her that 
night. Our two little travellers, after a good game of 
romps with the children of the cottage, on some hay, 
which was lying in a field behind the house, went to 
bed, and slept soundly till six o'clock on the following 
morning. The good woman having given them some 
bread and milk for breakfast, they took an affectionate 
leave of her, and proceeded on their journey. 

We will not follow diem day by itijfi^ all their 
adrentures : it will be sufii^pnt to ^ay, that what 
with John's good-natured fape, and frank active 
manners, together with Juliets pretty voice, and 
sweet engaging looks when she spoke to strangers 
for him, our two little wanderers were never in 
want of a supper or a bed. Once, indeed, they met 
with a very cross man, who would have nothing to 
say to them ; so that they were forced to endure the 
pain of hunger, and lie all night in the open air ; but 
even then they were not down-hearted, for John luck* 
ily found some wild strawberries, which he gathered 
for Julie; and when night came, he made a nice 
bed for her on some hay, which he piled up in the cor- 
ner of a meadow, under a thick hedge, and covered 
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her up with his coarse, but warm Mfte sea jacket. It 
was, fortunately, a fine warm night in July, so that, 
instead of feeling sorry they had no bed, John could 
not help being very grateful and happy, *as he looked 
up at the deep blue sky over his head, wki^h was 
sparkling with thousands of bright stars.- As he was 
silently thanking the kind and good God for his pro- 
tection, and for his enabling him tp help himself, and 
manage his journey so well as he had tjlf now done, 
he suddenly heard voices on the other side of the 
hedge. He listened, but could not make out a word, 
as the men talked in French. He rose softly from 
his bed of hay, and crept to that of /u/te, who was at 
a little distance. He awakened her very gently, and 
placed his fingers on his lips, in token that she should 
listen in silence. Juliej who saw his signs by the 
star-light, after having hearkened to the voices with, 
great attention, suddenly started up, and drew John 
quietly, but Quickly from the spot. He saw that her 
face was much agiti||ld, and she looked pale and fright- 
ened. He had distinguished in the midst of the col^ 
versation he had just overheard, the name of the cross 
man who had refused them a supper and bed that eve- 
ning. He particularly recollected it, because it was 
written over the man's door, '^jLcem/* and Julie had 
laughed when she read it, as if she had meant to say 
tliat it was a good name for such a cross person. He 
now noticed that Jtdie was leading him back to the 
village where Mr. Lion lived, and that she at length • 
stopped at his door. She Ipiocked loudly, and at last 
the man came to the window, and asked, in' a gruff 
^one, what they wanted. Mie only spoke a few words 
in a loud whisper, when he hastened down stairs, mut- 
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ttring all the wai^ ** Que diantre P* and '^Morbleu /"* 
and opened the door for them. After bringing the 
duldren in, he immediately called up some workmen 
who slept in the house, and placing them at the doors 
and windows, with sticks in their hands, he gav^e them 
some directions in a Frightened tone of voice, and 
seemed to he expecting something in great alarm. 
They did not wait long before they heard a voice at 
one of the window shutters. All the workmen imme- 
diately sallied out, and, after a short scuffle, they came 
in again, bringing with them two men, bound hand 
and loot, who no sooner uttered a word, than John dis- 
covered them to be the same men whose voices he had 
heard in the meadow. He now found that Jviie had 
overheard .them plotting an attack on Mr. Lion's 
house; amd had, in fact, returned good for evil, by 
coming and warning him of his danger, although he^ 
had been so unkind as to refuse them a little food and 
a night's lodging. The man himself seemed now to 
be ashamed of his behavior, for b!||^ulled out a golden 
c^n, and offered it to Juliey but she shook her head, 
and John stepped forward and put back his hand, for 
he would not be paid for doing a good action, especial- 
ly by a man whom he did not respect, even though he 
felt that that piece of money would be of very great 
use to him and Julie on their journey : so he took her 
hand, and without wishing him good bye, they both 
left the house, and went to their pleasant beds in the 
meadow, where they both slept soundly tilj morning, 
when they jumped up boAies, and continued their 
journey as merrily and h|nuy as usual. 

. ^ : 

* " What the deuce !" and morbleu is another French ezclamatknif 
which it is impossible toiranalatc ; it is a kind of oath. 
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Often and often did John Barton thank Gkid for bar- 
ing caused him to meet with his dear ^ttle friend Jtdie, 
Had he unkindly eaten all his fruit, insteM of sharing 
it with the poor little stranger, he never could have 
managed his journey half so ^well ; so that he felt how 
true the pi[overb was he had heSiid his mother repeat 
— " A good deed always meets its reward.** 

By being constantly together, ai|d helping and loving 
each other, John and Julie at last came to understand 
each other by signs, almost as we4 as they could have 
done by talking ; and, by degrees, John learnt to under- 
stand a Sew words of French, and thUie of English. 

At length, after about fifteen days' travelling, by the 
help of Juliets inquiring the way in aU the towns they 
passed through, ai^d by noticing all the stage-coachea 
that passed thejipi on the road, the two little wanderera 
entered the city of Paris. 

Here then, at last, was our hero in Paris ; at which 
place he ha4, for the last fortnight, been so anxious to 
arrive. But how jn^he to' proceed in order to find 
out the French gen^Rian, who, he hopad, would be*a 
friend to his mother ? He did not even know his name ; 
and as he looked at the rows and rows of houses that 
surrounded him on all sides of this immense town, 
his heart almost failed hloi^ when he reccdlected that 
he did not even know the name of the street in which 
the gentleman hved. 

However, he tried to keepAp his sjurits, for he re- 
collected that he had never found grieving or crying 
do him any good, or help him forward in any thing ; 
80 he began to think what he had better first do, in or- 
der to set about looking for the French gentleman. 

At this moment, a rud^bov. passing quickly and un- 
concernedly, happened to kinbk down a basket of fine 
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pmclies belonging to a fruit-woman, ifdiose stall was 
just opposite to the spot where onr two HtCle friends 
were standfeg. 

John immediately, with his usaal active good-na- 
tnre, ran to assist the woman in picking up her frah, 
and replacing it in the basket ; and she, after haying 
bestowed a few hard words on the awkward boy, tam- 
ed and thanked our hero, and then gave him a fine 
peach for his pains. John, although he felt rather 
hungry, yet (as he always did, when any thing nice 
was given to him) instantly gave it to Julie, because 
he thought that she, being a little girl, and weaker 
than himself, must want it still more than he. 

The fruit-woman,' who observed this action of his, 
was very much d^ased, and exclaiming, " Cest bien 
fatty man petit arm, de la donner & ta scsur ; tiens^ en vai- 
Id unc autre, pour toi'tneme,^^* she placed another 
peach in his hands for himself. 

While the children were eating their peaches, and 
still standing by the stall, a lady||||ugUt some fruit of 
the woman, and then wished to have it sent home for 
her. 

The fruit-woman, who liked John's honest face, and 
his kindness to the little girl, desired him to carry it 
to the lady's house ; and when Jidie had made him un- 
derstand what he was to do, he too!t the basket, and, 
accompanied by his litt^ friend, (who would never 
leave him for an instant,^^ followed the lady home. 
Upon his arriving there, he delivered the basket of 
fruit to a servant, and the lady, who was pleased with 

the two children, gave them each a cinque sous piece. f 

uf,— * , _ — ^ 

• " That's well done, n^ liitle friettd, to give it to thy fiister ; hold, 
here's another for thytelf." ^ 
t A tmaU Goia> mrth. two-pence-half-penn jtj English. 
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John, thinkiiig' tliis to be the price of the fruit, im- 
mediately returned with it to the fruit-woman, who 
was. still mo|e pleased with him, from this fresh proof 
of his honesty and goodness. He now tfiade his usual 
signs to JiiUe that she should inquire about a sleeping- 
place. He soon saw'by the smiling looks of the good 
'woman, that their petition for a night'^ lodging was 
granted, and he felt very grateful that they had so soon 
found a home in that great busy city, where every one 
seemed to be so much occupied with his own thought! 
and business, that John had felt much more solitary 
and neglected since he had come amongst them, than 
he had ever felt whilst he was travelling along through 
country roads and meadows, and had only come now 
and then to a cottage, where the people seemed to 
have more leisure and inclination to attend to him. 
In fact, the good fruit-woman had quite taken a fancy 
to the two strange children, from their honesty, good 
behavior, and fondness for each other, and she felt 
scarcely less pleased^iithan they did, when they were 
both happUy settled in her nice little lodgings in the Rue* 

In return for all her kindness to them, John endea- 
Tored to make himself as useful as possible to her ; 
and he really was a great assistance to his kind friend, 
by carrying the baskets of fruit to the houses of the 
people who purchased them at the stall, and by going 
QD. all kinds of errands for her, when out of doors, and 
when at home, by rubbing the fruit, arranging it in 
the baskets for the next day's sale, picking out the best 
leaves and placing them among the fruit so as to make 
it look more tempting, besides various other little jobs 
m the household, which made him quite a valuable 
helpmate. 

As for little JuUe^ shs was not able to do mndi 
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to assist, but her sweet menry faM, happy Toice, and 
playful gayety, made her a most charming companion 
to their kind friend; and as for her yov^g protector, 
John, he doted upon her more and more every day, 
while she, on her part, was so fondly attached to him, 
that she would never upon any account be prevailed 
upon to quit him. In all his walks, she accompanied 
him; during his work she would constantly sit by 
him, and either sing him some songs, of which she 
seemed to luiow an immense number, or merely smiley*' 
pat his face, chatter French to him, dance about, and, 
in short, use every means in her power to amuse and 
please him ; or if he were sent on any message, she 
was sure to be trotting beside him, helping him to 
carry the basket or parcel, and trying, by all kinds of 
little winning ways, to make the way seem short and 
pleasant. 

In the mean time, John Barton never for a moment 
lost sight of the main object which had induced him 
to come to Paris, so faj from hi^pwn dear iQOther,aBd 
his own home in the little cottage under the €lii&« 
Wheneyer he was out, in all his long ramblings through 
the large city, he never failed to look at all the faces 
he met, in the hope of seemg one like that which he 
had often heard his mother describe as belonging to 
the French gentleman, who had been so much bene* 
fited by his fatj|er. Every name thaf he saw written 
up, he took pams to spell out as well as he could, for 
he thought he had heard his mother mention it, though 
he could not recollect the exact sound, and he thought 
that, if he were to see it, it might be recalled to his 
mind ; these were very slender chances, and the poor 
little boy began at last almost to despair of ever sue* 
eeedinfi^ when an event occurced which proved that the 
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good and kfaid GhMineTsr deserts those who are really 
peraevering, cheerful, and hearty in their effinrts to kelp 
themselves. 

On6 fine mpming John was sent with a- message 
from the fruit-woman to one of her customers who- 
lived in a distant p^rt of the city, and as he was re- 
turning through the Rue de he stopped for au 

instant to look at a handsome cabriolet which stood op- 

«»site the door of a fine large house. Just at that mo« 
ent a piercing screan^ from Julie made him turn his 
head abruptly round, and to his horror he beheld* her 
stretched upon the paiwment apparently dead ! whilst 
«> gentleman was bending over her, and raising her 
from the ground. 

'* Man Dieu ! fai peur que fat tui cette pauvre pe» 
tUe !"* exclaimcMi the gentleman. 
_ '^ John ran towarde his darling little friend, and lifting 
her head gently in his arms, beheld her face perfectly 
pale and motionless. He burst into tears at this dread- 
ful sight, and broke forth into reproaches against the 
gentleman, (who in passing quickly to his cabriolet^ 
had knocked ihe little girl down,) forgetting that he 
was speaking English, and would therefore most pro- 
Imbly not be understood. 

However, the gentleman mildly replied in the same 
languagi, though with a foreign accent: " My little 
friend, I am exceedingly sorry to have hurt your sis- 
ter; but I cannot imagine how it is she fell, for 
I scaicely seemed to touch her: I think it must 
have been something which frightened her, for the 
poor little thing is in a swoon. Bapiiste,^^* added 

• " My Ood ! I fear I haye kUled this poor litUe thing I" 
t " Baptiste, (the name of the servant,) lift thia little one carefully in 
your amu, and lay her on the sola in the parlor." 
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he, calKng to a servant who stood by, ** ffrenemeette pe* 
tite Hen doucement dans vos bras, et placez ta sur la chtdse^ 
Umgue dans le salon*^^ 

The servant obeyed: and John, seeing they were 
carrying away his dear little Jvliey loudly protested 
against it. 

'* My dear little friend," said the gentleman, leading 
John into the house, '* be patient ; we are only going to 
try to recover your sister from her fainting fit.** ^a 

John follov^d the gentleman into a superbly fultir 
nish'ed apartment, where he saw his beloved little 
friend placed carefully on a soft sofa, where she con- 
tinued to lie for some time, perfectly still and pale. 
As John hung over her, sobbing, and endeavoring as 
well as he could to assist in the efforts made by the 
gentleman and his servants to restore her, he at last 
beheld her color come a little into her cheeks, and he 
had the pleasure of feeling her breath come upon his 
face, as she sighed and turned a little round. 

** Oii est mon €her papa V** said she, in a faint voice. 
" J*ai cru r&voir vu. Est te un songe f**f 

" Grand Dieu ! c'est mon enfant ! &est ma petite Julie ! 
if est ma chere fiUe !"t exclaimed the gentleman ; and 
rushing to the sofa, he caught the little girl in his arms, 
and covered her with kisses, while she, in her turn, 
flung her arips round his neck, and stifled him with 
weeping and joyful caresses. 

John in astonishment beheld this iscene, and won- 
dered what could be its meaning, when the gentleman, 
after indulging in a long embrace of his dear little 

• " Where is my dear papa V* 
t " I thought I had aeen him. Is it a dream V* 
t "Great God ! it is my child ! it ia my litUe JuUa ! it is my dstt 
daughter I" 
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girl, al last turned to ^vfliere he was standing, and said : 
*' And how came you, my little Englishman, to be with 
my dear child ?" " Is Jidie your daughter, sir ?" asked 
John, in amazement. 

" Yes, my long-lost child, for whom I have grieved 
^ese last two years, and whom I feared I never ^ould 
see again ; but come, tell. me how you came to be with 
her ; come, tell me«the whole story." 

John recollected, at this moment, that his kind friend 
he iruit-woman would be uneasy at his long stay, so 
e told the gentleman that he believed he ought to re- 
tunAto her to relieve her anxiety ; but the gentleman, 
(thouffh pleased with this instance of his thoughtful- 
nessipr an absent friend) would not hear of his leav- 
il^^'^him, and therafore he dispatched a footman to bid 
the fruit-woman not to feel anxious for the two chil- 
dren, as they were perfectly safe. 

By this time the poor little Julie had .quite recovered 
from the effects of her swoon, (which y^s onjy occa- 
sioned by the sudden shock of surprise and joy in see- 
ing her dear p^pa -after so long a separation,) and she 
could now sit up on the sofa and talk, with her usual 
sprightlineat^ With her eyes and lips glistening with 
mingled new-fallen tears and beaming smiles, and her 
cheek resting on her kind father^s bosom, she chatted 
away to him with such a happy tone of voice as made 
her father stop every now and then to kiss her for joy, 
and gave John a sensation of such proud gladness as 
he had never in his life felt before. '* And now, my 
fine brave little fellow," said the gentleman, turning 
to John after his daughter had stopped speaking, " it 
is but fair you, who have been so kind a protector to 
my poor little wandering child, should be told who she 
is, and indeed her whole story, which she has just been 
16* 
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reladftg to me, thovgh I see yon did not tinderstand 
her; md you may be sure that, ia the course of her 
tale, she did not forget to mention your kindness to 
hcK, my little friend; at any rate, her father never 
Will forget it." 

Sor saying, the gentleman shook 7ohn Barton very 
heartily by the hand, and after doing so two or three 
.times, he continued: "Having lost my dear wife 
when my little Julie was very young, I was compell^^ij^- 
to trust the child very much to the care of servants ||^ 
and one afternoon, when she was about five years old, 
the maid who had the charge of her returned home 
with the dreadful news, that, in the course of their 
walk, she had suddenly missed MademoiseUe Julie^ and 
that she had searched everywhere in Paris for her, but 
in vain. The agony I then suffered," said the gen- 
tleman, looking affectionately at his little girl, " can . 
only be equalled by the delight I now feel in again be- 
holding my ciild, whom I have so long mourned as 
lost to me forever. Her loss was so sudden and 
strange, as to seem almost like a dtetm ; no trace 
whatever could be discovered of the cause of her re- 
moval, and after the strictest inquiry ancAseaich were 
made throughout Paris, I was compelled to give up my 
efforts for her recovery, as perfectly hopeless. The 
cause of her extraordinary disappearance is explained 
by the account Julie has just given me. She says, 
that while she was walking with the servant, in the 
gardens of the TuiUeries^* she saw a very beautiful 
butterfly, which she begged the maid to try and catch 
for her, but as this latter was busily engaged in talking 
with some acquaintance, and did not attend to her re- 

* Tttata an public gHzdena, aomethlnglllca oar Kensington gudem. 
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quest, she triecl to run after it herself, and as she was 
pursuing it behind one of the many statues wkieh 
adorn the gardens, a tall woman with glaritig black 
eyes had started out, caught her up in her arms, and 
ran off with her as quickly as possible ; at the same 
time covering her mouth with her dirty brown hand 
so tightly as almost to stifle her, in order that she 
might not cry out for help.' My poor little girl tells 
^ me, that from that day she went through the most 
'-^shocking hardships ; that the horrid Gipsy used to beat 
her dreadfully^ if $he did not perform tasks wjiich w<ere 
much too hard for her possibly to accomplish ; that she 
stripped all her own nice clothes off, smd dressed ker 
in filthy rags ; that she used to make her w^k miles 
and miles with her about the country, till her feet used 
to bleed, and till she Was obli^d to drop down by the 
road-side and cry for very weariness ; and that she ne- 
ver gave her sufficient food to eat. This cruel usage 
was all because my cliild would never c^y her in two 
things ; no* threats, no entreaties, could prevail up«i 
her either to beg or steal ; both of which this wicked 
wretch wanted her to do, and had stolen her for the 
puny>se. M last my poor little Julie found an oppor- 
tunity of escaping from the power of this horrid fiend : 
she ran away, but she had not wandered far, when she 
would have perished for want of food and protection, 
had she not met with you, my kind good littlf boy, to 
support her in her misery, and at last to conduct her 
to the arms of her sorrowing father. May God Al* 
mighty bless and reward yoi& for it, and render yoor 
•parents' as happy as the possession of so good a son 
•ought already to make them and as he deserves they 
should be. But I have forgotten^all this thne to ask 
your name, my brave boy. Twice in her life hinra I 
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nearly lost my darliag. Her first preserrer I entirely 
lost fiifht of; but yoo, her second deliverer, must re« 
ceive th0 reward *dve to ope who has rendered so im- 
portant a servioe to the iiow happy B^iard" 

''BSliard! BSliard! dial's it!" exclaimed John, ut- 
terly regardless of the gentleman's question ; ^' I knew 
I should remember it if I once heard it. And is Biliard 
really your name, sir V* added he; eagerly. 

" Certainly, my little friend,'^ answered the gen\}e- 
man, astonished ; " and what then ?" " And you say^ 
you nearly lost your little Julie twice in her life ? O, 
it must be, it must be ! 0, my dear, dear mother ! 
my dear mother !" exclaimed John, nearly crying with 
joy, as Kb started from his chair and ran to^the win- 
dow, just as if he could have really looked out towards 
his own house and his dear mother. 

The gentleman, amazed at this strange behavior of 
thelittle boy's, asked him what he meant by his ex- 
clamations, and also reminded him that he had not yet 
tokl him his name. 

'* 0, sir, I am almost sure you will ri^ember it, for 
it was my poor father's as well as mine — John Bar- 
ton," % 

^ Good heavens ! and are you the son of that brave 
seaman who rescued my dear infant from the waves ? 
Twice has my darling Julie been saved from perishing 
by the generous Bartons." 

You may easily imagine^ that Monsieur B^liard, up- 
on discovering that the wife and mother oi the two 
preservers of his child was living in want and misery, 
hastened to relieve her. On the very day following, 
he set out for England, accompanied by John and Julie^ 
(whom he would not trust from his sight for an in- 
stant,) but not till he had first called upon the good 
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froit-woman and handsomeljr rewarded hei for 'her 
kindnest to the two children. He also stopped a day 
at Boulogne, for the porpoae of recorapensing the good 
Jacques Sontempi. . . 

At last the Impatient Jolm hid the happiness of' 
again embracing hia dear mothn, for wbo[a.he bad 
doae 80 much, and of beholding h^ prmrided for com- 
fortably for thcremainderof herlife, by the generosity 
of Motaiear Blliard, and {as he could not help feel> 
■ing) owing to his own exertions, bis persereranee, 
his humanity, and bis reUaBceupon the goodness of 
Ood. 



CHAPTER XI. 



NOVEMBER. 

" There \a a fearfsl spirit btisy now : 
Already hare the elementa unfurled 
Their banners ; the great sea- wave is upcurled; 
The clouds come ; the fierce winds begin to blow 
Aibut, and blindly on their errands go ; 
And quickly will the pale-red leaves be hurled 
From their dry boughs, and all the forest world, 
Stripped of its pride, be like a desert show. " 

Barry Comwatt, 

"The climate of England," said Mr. Stock, "par- 
ticularly in the month of November, has alw&ys been 
a subject of complaint with foreigners, and persons 
of our own cotintry who are not blessed with ro- 
bust health. The poet Cowper, a man of a gentle 
and elegant mind, hut of a feeble frame, speaking of 
our cloudy skies, fogs, and dripping rains, adds, * dis- 
posing much all hearts to sadness, knd none more than 
mine.' The weather at this season is indeed gloomy, 
but they who are blessed with a moderate share of good 
health, and possess a little energy and activity, can 
always defy its suUenness, and conquer.it too. The 
man who resolves to seek out the most pleasant parts 
in untoward or disagreeable, events, is a true philoso- 
pher: the true philosopher, therefore, while he con- 
templates the uncheerful appearance of our November 
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weather, will not forget that the mists, and the r&ins 
are preparing the earth for the future growth of the 
seed lying in its bosom; that the storms of wind, 
and out-pouring of the waters, are purifying the 
atmosphere: and during the intervals of sunshine 
he will not fail to admire the majesty of the 
clouds sailing away in their state, and ^cairying their 
stores of moisture to other lands;* and, as the elegant 
author of ' The Months' observes, when speaking of 
the contrast of sunshine and storm, * though the sun* 
shine appears more beautiful than grand, there is a 
power, not even to be looked upon, in the orb from 
which it flows ; and thou|^ the storm is more grand 
than beautiful, there is always beauty where there is 
8o much beneficence.'* Although, too, almost all our 
singing birds have deserted us, some few remain, and 
other species co^e to us. In the first week or ten 
days of the month, for instance, the latest born of the 
house martins will all have disappeared ; but then we 
shall have the redwing thrush, and. that beautiful bird, 
the golden plover : the snipe, too, will be with us ; and 
the fieldfare, and the starlings, and greenfinches, will 
be assembling in flocks. The snail and the slug, like 
the tortoise and many other torpid creatures, will haif« 
buried themselves below the reach of the coming frosts. 
On fine days we shall continue the pleasant labor of 
storing our winter apples, pears, and potatoes. And, 
although our garden now makes so poor a show in 
flowers, and it should appear we have but little em- 
ployment remaining for us ; yet, when you take your 
memorandum book to receive my dictation, you will 
find that we shall have as Uttle leisure during this as 

• " Montfw,'' July, by Loigh Hunt. 
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any other moath in the year ^ for we have to prepare 
all for the next spring. 

After a day of wheeling out manure and of digging, 
in the evening, Adam, at his father's desire, produced 
his- book of instructions, and proceeded to write the 
following : — 

** In the firsf weok we must plant some^more maza- 
gan beans in a warm border under the south wall.* 
These will, in all probability, succeed, if the early 
frosts should cut off those which we sowed last month. 
They must be planted in the same manner as I before 
directed. 

'* Afew rows of hotspur peas, also, must be sowed in 
the same warm border. We will prepare fgr them in the 
second week of the month. If those we sowed in Oc- 
tober should fail, |hese may chance to succeed ; and, 
if both escape through the winter, we shall have crops 
in succession next spring. 

" If you are inclined to run the chance, you may sow 
some radish seed in a warm comer, but I cannot give 
you much prospect of success, 

'* Small salad, too, you may sow in small patches 
and cover them with hand glasses, giving them plenty 
of air during the day, and in mild weather. 

** Give the lettuces, also, that you planted out under 
handglasses, free air both day and night while the 
weather is mild, but cover them when the nights be- 
come frosty. 

" Carefully earth up the celery whenever the ground 
is dry, and do not lay the earth on too hastily or too 
high, lest you force it into the hearts of the plants^ 
which will rot them. 

• That ia, the south fidt of tbanorOiemwalL-'fiDa. 
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, " On dry days, tie up the finest endif # plants with 
strings of bass to whiten them. 

^* About the middle or latter end of the month, we 
must cut down the leaves of the artichokes, and earth 
up the plants, leariog the young shoots in the centres 
free. When the frosts come •&, the whole must bQ 
covered with litter. • 

" During wet weather, and when there is no frost, 
let the glasses over the cauliflower plants be kept rais- 
ed. Clear them from dead leaves and weeds. And 
where any of the plants have run too long in the 8teii|8, 
lay some dry earth about them. 

'* In dry weather dig up the potatoes, and carry them 
inta the cellar which has no wmdow in it.* Those 
which have in them any specks of rotteaness should 
be laid aside, as they will infect the sound ones. 

" Wheel .out manure, and dig and trench all the ya« 
cant pieces of ground. The soil will be greatly im« 
proved by this, in the spring ; for the frost, the son, and 
the air, all contribute to render it fine and mellow lor 
the spring crops. 

" You may make the experiment of sowing some 
carrots in a warm border ; but there is no dependence 
upon its proving a successful one. 

" Carefully weed the spring-onion beds. 

** During any time of the month prune and nail up 
the vines ; also, peach, nectarine, pear, and other wall- 
trees; and prune espaliers and standards : we may also 
transplant seedlings and other trees. 

^* Clean, dress, and plant out those strawberries 

which were left unfinished last month. I have given 

^ 1^ 

• Exposure to \\ght, it is well known, is injurioitB«U> potaioea, and for 
Ikli KMM>n many fumtn elioote to dig tlieai in dfludy or eren in ntef 
WMthor.— £oi» 

17 
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yeu the directions for perfonning this task ; you hare, 
therefore, only to look back at them. 

^^ Remember, also, to look at my instructions for 
transplanting ; and in pruning the standard-trees, we 
must cutout all dead, worn-out, and great rambling 
branches, Ihat give but little sign of production : also 
cl6an the trees well from moss, and wash their trunks 
all oyer with quifik-lime and water. They will repay 
our trouble next year in fruit. 

*^ In the flower-garden, clear all the beds from dead 
annual plants, pulling them up by the roots. 

" Gut down, too, all the dead stalks of perennials, 
then hoe the boiderg on a dry day ; clear away the 
weeds ; and rake the whole smooth. * 

*' We may^lant out in vacant places yoimg perenni- 
. als; such as sweet-williams, wall-flowers, and stock 
July-flowers. All bulbous roots, too, as tulips, hya- 
<Hnths, tuberoses, crocuses, and narcissuses. 

'* Prune and transplant flowering shrubs ; also, suck- 
ers. The young trees that have lately been removed 
•should be propped and supported against the winter 
storms : for the wind rocks their roots and prevents 
them from striking. 

" Clean the gravel- walks, and roll them and the lawti, 
to crush and elear away those unsightly worm-casts." 
<< You perceive, Adam," said his father, " that if we 
fulfil all our duty, we shall find enough work laid out 
for us this month. Every one, however, who pei^iins 
all that is required at his hands, whatever may be his 
station in life, need not be idle for one hour. If the 
riqh, and those who have no calling in the way of mer- 
cantile or other 4^cupation, were but instructed in their 
duty, and did*^ey honestly pursue it, their hours 
Would be as actively employed as those of the me- 
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dianic. Every "wealthy person owes a large debt to 
society ; * much is given to him, and much wiD be re- 
quired.' The debt he owes is, to seek out and endea- 
vor to promote the ^happiness of his poorer and less 
fortunate brethren ; for all mankind are brethren ; and 
that nation, like that private family, is in 'the most 
flourishing and happy state, where the successful and 
opulent members of it strive wit)i the less prosperous 
and feeble to keep away want and misery. No man 
or woman ought to be in want ; and no man ought to 
be idle, whether rich or poor. Employment should be 
provided for all ; and it should be the business of the 
rich, and those who have most leisure, to provide la- 
bor for those who can work. This, of itself, would 
form a suflSciently active occupation fbr ^die wealthy : 
and even though the emfploying of thefir poor neighbors 
cause them unnecessary expense, they will be gainers 
in the end. T^ey will first receive the approbation of 
their own hearts, and this alone will be no small gain ; 
they will diminish the wretchedness of mean, unwor- 
thy dependence ; they will improve their own and the 
public works; they will diminish crime; they will 
make their fellow-creatures happy ; and they Will in- 
sure the prosperity and tranquillity of their own pos- 
sessions. As knowledge increases, and as men acquire 
the wisdom of seeking and procuring true happiness, 
excessive wealth and excessive poverty will be un- 
known ; for they will learn that the one always causes 
the other, and that there can never be real prosperity in 
a country where it is divided into very rich and very 
poor ; for the two classes become jealous of, and h^te 
each other, while both feel that they ere in danger." 

"But, papa," said Adam, "there* .are rich people 
who are very idle, and there are poor people who 
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are so idle that they will not work when they can. And 
there are poor people who would rather steal than work. ** 
** Yes, my dear boy !" said his father " and there are 
many very rich people who will steal ; for there are 
many ways oi thieving. Every rich man who deprives 
a poor one in his employment of a fair proportion of 
Ihat which would be his gain from labor, is a cheat, and 
a cheat is only a -cowardly thief. The man who will 
cheat, would rob if he were not affoid of punishment. 
People in general, particularly those who are in trade, 
unfortunately, do jdot hold in sufficient hatred the crime 
of cheating ; they give it another name ; they call it 
'sharp dealing.' As education, however, improves, 
and becomes more generally diffused, I am sure that 
men will be«>me more 'honest ; in other words, they 
^U be more wise : and the rich cheat, or thi^f, for yoa 
may call him which you please, will receive sufficient 
reward for his baseness in the contempt of his fellow- 
men. As for the poor man who will not wor]^ and 
who will steal, he must be punished^ for his offence 
iigainst his brethren in society ; and I think, that if 
every man who has unjusdy deprived his neighbor of 
his property, were put into prison and confined to hard 
daily labor till his earnings had paid tbe person whom 
he had robbed, we should have fewer thieves ; for the 
crime of thieving, in poor people almost always arises 
from one of two causes — ini^bility to procure employ- 
ment, or idleness. Now, as I said before, every poor 
person who is willing to labor for his bread, should 
have the means of occupation supplied him ; he will 
then be providing his own maintenance, and will have 
the less leisure to do evil ; for, as your little hymn* 
book truly says^ 

' SaUn finds aome mischief still, 
For idle handt to do •' 
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"EreTy man or woman has a right to the support o£ 
th^r fellow-countrymen, either by being furnished with 
work, or by charity. Charity should be given to those 
only who are unable to work, either from sickness or 
the infirmity of age. As for the thief, he would be 
fully punished in being confined in prison till, by his 
labor, he had restored what he had stolen. And now, 
having finished my discourse, which I see you are glad 
of, we will hane some of your favorite music ! and 
dear little Mary, who has practised her lessons to-day 
very carefuUy, shall ohoose the first piece." 

So, after n day spent in attending to their duties in 
the garden, the cow and poultry-yard, and in the dairy, 
this happy family finished their evening, like the best 
educated and tasteful people, by performing some of 
the choicest compositions of Haydn and Mozart; 
concluding their work of labor and of love with their 
friend Mr. N— 's fine " Hymn to God." 

For several days at the close of the month, and when 
the weather was fine, the whole party, each with a 
sack or satchel, went into a neighboring wood hard 
by, to collect the fallen leaves to convert into a light 
soil, when decayed and mixed with mould, for some 
of the more delicate species of flowers. The two elder 
brothers each wheeled a barrow to bring home the 
sacks when well filled. Taunton undertook the office 
of ramming in and sUmping down the leaves in the 
sacks, and of piling them in the barrows. Thef also 
looked^bont for some beech-nuts for their aunt's squir- 
rel, but the season was too late for them ; the little 
wild inhabitants of the wood had carried off a large 
share for their winter hoard ; and the remainder, upon 
the ground, had become spoiled with the rains. " Ne- 

rer mind," said aunt Mary, "I am sore you sent me 
17* 
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a quite sufllcient store last month, with wood-nuts, for 
many a week's proTision for my little pet." 

The following morning a strong hoar-frost had co- 
vered the ground, when Mr. ,S\ock inquired of Adam 
if he had remembered the instructions he had given to 
him, to keep his hand glasses closed at night. Adam, 
however, had unfortunately neglected the precaution ; 
and his ^ther told him, thAi if the plants had received 
a check from the cold ci the preceding night, he must 
endure the disgrace of having deprived the family of 
some pleasant early vegetables, owing to his neglect 
of duty. " This fault," said he, *' has arisen £rom your 
having had a holyday in the wood yesterday. Re« 
member in future, my dear boy, always in an eve«- 
ning, to walk once round the garden and observe 
what is to be done ; either in attending to the plants 
that require our extra care, or in carrying to the gar- 
den-house any tools that may have been left out. 
Punctuality is the life of all business; and, indeed, I 
never knew any great success attend a person who 
was irregular in his habits and times of appointment. 
Neglect of order, like rust upon steel, increases with 
timts, till the man or the metal becomes a useless lump. 

" We will notice this year whether the author of the 
' Domestic Oardenw's ManuoT be correct in his obser* 
vation^ respecting the hoar-frosts. He says, 'Hoar- 
frosts, it has been remarked, afford at this sea$>on of 
the year a criterion whereby to judge of the character of 
the ensuing winter; for if, after a frosty nk;ht, the 
wind veer to the southwest, and bring rain m a few 
hours, and this occur three or four times successively, 
or at short intervals, the succeeding winter will gene- 
rally be mild and rainy.' — Now," said' Mr. Sto<^, 
*^ let m^ rocommend you to ke^ an accooat in your 
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memprandom book of the kind of weather we may haT« 
4$yery day for the next month, and ask me if yoa do 
-not know from ^hich point of the compass the wind 
is blowing. Do this punctually, and I shall SQ^Mii^- 
ther you are desiroas of making amends for youPneg"* 
lect of last night.^^ 

Adam, in a pretty and simple manner, showed his 
father that he had not been wholly inattentive to his 
directions, for he.put into his hand the monthly list he 
had wrixten out of the flowers in bloom. 

" In our garden, papa, I do not recollect to have seen 
any plants in blossom but the China rose, the Michael- 
mas daisy, and the laurustinus, about the 'middle of 
the month; and, in the fields, the green and white 
meadow-grass; the common chick-weed, which is 
white ; the Irish rose, which I put down last month ; 
the ivy-leaved snap-dragon, blue and yellow; the 
eommon shepherd's-purse, that is white and a little 
brown; the furze; the yellow groundsel; and the 
daisy.*' 

'* Your list is indeecT n small one," said his father, 
**but I think it is accurate. Well, what with our 
amusement in the garden, (for I hope you find such 
labor as we perform an amusement,) our fruit gather^ 
ing, and our walks, you may well laugh at the good 
folks of Lmidon when they complain of 'Glookt 
November.* " 

After tea, and when aU their lessons had been learn- 
ed for |))e following morning, Mrs. Stock informed 
them that she had just finished a little story for their 
amusement. The tidings produced a shout of delight 
from the young party, and all immediately crowded 
round her ; one sitting on her footstool ; another lay- 
ing her head in her lap; a third squatting on the floor; 
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•ttd a fourth leaning over die back of her chair with 
his arm round her neck. When all inner e comfortably 
a rrang ed and silent, she read to them the following. 



THE MOTHER'S TALE. 

THE STORT OF THE LlTTIiE M0T7BNER. 

At the early age of four years, Radiael Dormer lost 
her mother. AU who beheld the child, thoi^ht that 
she was insensible to that severest of events that can 
befall tho lot of tender childhood — the death of its pa- 
rent. Although, however, Rachael neither wept nor 
sobbed, nor gave any outward and marked sign of 
grief; or, indeed, had even ceased running about the 
house as usual, playing quietly with her doll, (her ac- 
customed amusement during her mother's long illness,) 
the event had, in fact, made a strong impression upon 
her mind. 

About six weeks after the death of Mrs. Dormer, 
Rachael was >^tting one evening on the rug, at her 
father's feet, gazing earnestly into the fire, and, to aU 
appearance, thinking intently, while her playthings 
lay neglected by her side. 

" My dear little girl," said her father, who had for 
some time observed her silence, " what are you think- 
ing about so gravely ?" 

" I Was wondering, papa, whether it was a bad thing 
to die." 

Her father started. Never since the moment of her 
becoming motherless had Rachael been kixown to al- 
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hide to the stibject- He conquered his feelings, how- 
ever, and replied, ** Certainly not, my dtear child : it 
eannot be a * bad thing,' as you call it, for thbse who 
were good when they were alive, since they are sure , 
only to become still better and happier after death." 

The child pStused. " Then it is good that my mo« 
ther ^ed ;" adding,' in a low vojkie, " fbr she was very 
good." 

" Yes^ my dear," answered her father^ in a firm, bat 
quiet tone ; " and she is now perfectly happy." 

" Why are you sorry my mother is happy ?" she 
quickly asked. 

'^ I am glad, my love," answered her father, in the 
sAme calm tone. 

** And yet," persisted the Qhild, utterly unconscious, 
from his quiet, unmoved manner, of the pain she was 
inflicting upon her father, — *^ and yet I heard nurse say 
last Sunday ev^ing, when she was speaking of you, 
papa, — * Poor gentleman ! he sent all the people home 
in tears from church to-day, for he preached such a 
beautiful sermon !' and that your text from the Bible 
was, * Lo ! I am the man tliat hath seen affliction :' 
and that you spoke a%out my mother. Now I know 
that affliftion means grief; so I do not understand 
why you say you are glad, papa." 

Her father leaned his head upon his hand, and was 
•ilent. The good clergyman struggled hard to do 
what he felt to be his duty, and endeavored to make 
his child understand why he rejoiced that her mother 
was in heaven, although he grieved that he had lost 
her ; yet, then, he could not utter a word. 

" I am glad, too, that my mother is happy, as you 
are, papa," added the little girl, seeing that he did not 
answer her; *'but I heard them say that you feiinted 
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away when my mother died: did you faint, papa?" 
and then she' drew towards him. 

*' Oh ! do not, do not, child ?' exclaimed the mihap* 
py father, in a voice so like a scream, leaning back at 
the same time in his chair, with so dismal a groan, 
that Rachaei shrunk away affrighted, add resumed her 
place on the rug, determining not to speak to him any 
more, lest she should say any thing to disturb him, for 
he had been very ill' for some days ; and, indeed, had 
been declining sinc^ her mother's death. 

The little girl sat very patiently, waiting till lier fa- 
ther should again speak ; but he did not notice her ; 
and she be^n to be tired of sitting still ; besides, she 
had waited so long, that the eandles became dim aitd 
long-wicked, and the fira was black and sunk down. 
She began to feel chflly and desolate, and the room 
seemed to her to look gloomy and uncomfortable. 
Still she would not disturb her father, who appeared 
to be sleeping soundly i^hia large arm chair. As she 
looked at him, she thought of her mother, who used to 
sit in that chair of an evening before she died ; and 
again the little girl wondered why her father had said 
he was ^ glad,* S 

At last, however, Kachael. could bear die silence 
and gloom no longer: as therefore, she would not 
awake him, she rang the bell for the servant to come 
«nd snuff the candles and make up the fire* When 
the old nurse came to see what her master wanted, 
Rachaei went to her and whispered, at the same time 
pointing to her father, and placing her little finger on 
her lips, in token that he should not be disturbed. 

£u( no sooner had the old woman cast her eyes on 
her master, than she exclaimed, "Qracious Provi- 
dence! my poor master's dead I Oh, lack-a-day! lack- 
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a-day ! my poor child ! these are sad da3r8 (^ thee," 
she added, taming to Rachael, who stood perfectly 
motionless at those dreadful w<^ds, which told her that 
now her father also had left heiw 

The ne^t morning, ^e unhappy orphan was re- 
moved from the house in which she had lostlier fond 
father and mother^ and was taken to live with her 
aunt. This kind woman sought, by ftrery means in 
her power, to prevent the mind of the child from 
dwelling too much upon the dreadfol bereavement she 
had so recently sustained ; and, from Rachael'i quiet 
manner, she was induced to hope that she had, in a 
great measure, succeeded. But, one evening, about a 
Week after the little creature had left her 'parents' 
house, she appeared to be unusually thoughtfrd, and 
no endeavor on the part of her aunt could preijiil 
upon her to be amused with^ or interested in any 
thing. She sat silent a long time, with her arms 
folded upon the table, her head leaning upon them, 
and her eyes fixed upon the work in which her aunt 
was engaged. 

'^ Is (here any thing you would like to do, my dear 
Rachael V* asked the kind foster-parent, who had pre- 
viously, in vain, offered her picture-books, pencil and 
paper, and dolls. 

^'Yes, aunt, I should like to die," answered the 
child* 

Her aunt was surprised, but did not make it appear 
80, and said, " Why do you wish to die, my dear ?" 

" Because I should then be happy." 

** And are you not happy, my dear little Rachael?" 

" Not very, aunt," she replied, moumfriUy. 

" And why do you think you should be happier if 
yoa were dead, my dear?" 



r- 
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" Beoaoise I have been rather a gooil little girl, and 
my father said all good people were happy when they 
were dead; he said my mother was * perfectly ha|>py,* " 
added she, in a lower voice. 

** And so she is, my love ; bat tell me, Rachaet^ why 
you call yoar Either and mother by those names, in- 
stead of papa and mamma, as you used to do ?" said 
her aunt, wishing to direct her thoughts to some other 
subject. 

'* Because father and mother sound more as if they 
belonged to somebody else; and papa and mamma 
B9und somehow more every-day, as if they were still the 
same as they were ; but they are not the same to m^ 
as they were, now thai they have been laid in the 
church-yard." And poor little Radiael heaved a deep 
and strange sigh for so young a heart. Her aunt now 
earnestly endeavored to make her talk and think of 
something else, and at length succeeded. 

The next morning, tke little girl was nowhere to be 
found. It was bitterly cold, aadnhe snow was on the 
ground. Her aunt, in iepot for her safety, had sent 
the servants to seek in every direction, while she her- 
self immediat^y proceeded to the spot whither she 
felt most inclined to suspect she had stolen. 

As the good lady entered the retired country church- 
yard, she beheld the object of her search, lying quietly 
stretched upon a small grave, covered v^ith snow. 
The beams of an eaiiy morning sun played gently on 
the form of the little sufferer, while a robin (that be- 
nign friend of babes) whistled its few pensive notes on 
a neighboring yew tree. A few coils of twine lay in 
the relaxed grasp of the child's benumbed fingers. 
As the affectionate woman approached, her tender 
charge aroused, and looked round with a bewildered 
gaze. 
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" Why are jroa here, my dear Radiael V said her 
annt ; " let ua'go home ; ii is warmer there ; why did 
you eome out in the cold ?" 

" I wished to come and see this church-yard, where 
alt th« people are happy." 

" But what were yeu doing with that piece of twine, 
my love?" aeked her aunt. 

"Why, I was afraid that none but grown people 
were allowed to die and- be happy: so I have been 
measuring the graoes, to see if there are any little chil- 
dren as smaU as I Bin here'; and I have found this 
one, which is as long as I am ; so I hope I diall soon be 
happy with my father and motber." The ohild smiled 
a calm smile. 

In three weeks >' the Utile monmet" was at rest by 
the side of her parents. 

The last and most affecting incident in the above 
story — tltat bf the child meaautiiig the graves, is but 
the record of an actual- occurrence ; and the whole nar- 
rative contains more native truth than is "dreamt of 
ia'ooi every-day philosophy." 
■18 
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DECEMBER. 

«< ^Tis ^ark Dbcbkbbk now. The early eres 

Are BtarlesB, Vmg, and coM ;-^-4he rain- winds raoaa 
Like pining flpirits ; — ^night seema narer gone ; 

The daj delightleas dies, and morning grieyes; — 

The robin perches most on household eaves. 
Graving the crumbs he sings for from the kind ;— 
.The slim deer shelter from the bitter wind 

Behind broad trees, couching on withered leaves. 

But though all things seem sad without our door, 
Within sits Christmas at the board of cheer, 
Heaped with large tiUiings of the months and year ; — 

Wild wit hath now his whim ;— light laughter rouB, 
Till music lifts her voice ;— and wealth's warm hearth 
Hath its bright eyes, old wines, brisk fires, dance, sang, and 
mirth." Lifrie Leaves, 

** I CANNOT think," said Mr. Stock, " what poor Mrs. 
Parker will do to maintain her litUe family through 
the winter. She has but within these few weeks 
brought' another babe into the world; she has four lit- 
tle ones besides, not one of whidi is yet able to earn 
its bread ; she herself is not a strong woman, and her 
husband, who was formerly a kind and hard-working 
man, has, within these last twelve monthly, taken to 
that vile practice of gin-drinking. He will not now 
work more than two or three days in the week ; all 
the remainder of his time is passed in playing at skit* 
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lies and gambling at the ale house; the little money 
he earofi he spencU there : not a farthing does he take 
home to his family. I know for a certainty that those 
poor creatures at home have ndt eaten a morsel of 
meat £>r nearly a monUi, except the few scraps that 
have gone to them from oar own table." 

" I cvmot much wonder," replied Mrs. Stock, " at 
some men talking to drink, in their despair, when they 
are willing to work, and are unable to obtain employ- 
ment ; for many have not sulSiciently strong minds to 
bear up against misfortune; they become hopeless, 
and drunkenness, for the time, malces them forget 
their troubles ; but I can find no excuse for Parker.** 

" No," said Mr. Stock, " he has always been abl^ to 
get work, and the business to which he wa» brought 
up (that of a wheelwright) is one that never can stand 
still, particularly in the country, where there are so 
many fiumlers, and persons who keep market carts. 
Besides, be has not the excuse ttat some men unfortu- 
nately have — a bad wife and an uncomfortable home ; 
for Ifo. Parker, besides being a pretty woman, clean 
in her house, and mild-tempered, is so loving a wife, 
that I dare sa^ you have never heard her complain of 
her husband's neglect. ** 

"She has certainly never spoken a word to me,** 
said Mrs. Stock ; " but then, I consider her too honor- 
able and proud a woman to say any tiling which would 
make her neighbors think ill of her husband. I make 
no doubt that she hopes to win him back from this 
bad habit of drinking ; and this she would have but 
little chance of doing if ever he discovered that she had 
been exposing his error to strangers. Till now I have 
always thought that the poorer women of England 
were in general better-principled people than their 
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husbands^ and poor Mrs. Parker woul^ almost caua^ 
me to thiuk sa still ; but having observed, eveny^ time 
that I have visited London within these few years, 
how very much the habit of gin-drinking has increased 
funong the lower order of females, I cannot feol sur- 
prised at the horrid misery that is now going on th^e, 
or at the splendid appearance of the gin«shop%. Un- 
less some plan be adopted to entice the common people 
away from this vice, by education, kindness, and ra- 
tional amusements, (for the Englist^ have not half the 
joyous pleasures they had in former years,) I cannot 
but think that the character of our countrymen will 
become changed and degraded; As for our poor and 
worthy neighbor v^ith her little family, we must do 
the best we can for them. She "already washes for 
me, but her strength is not equal to the employment 
of all her time in that hard labor. The eldest girl 
shall come and stay with us. She can run on errands 
for the kitchen maid, and we will clothe and feed her till 
she is old enough for me to get her a place ; and Bella 
and I (and little Mary shall help too) will make up some 
warm coarse winter dresses for the other children.*' 

" Do so, my dear,*' said Mr. Stock, " and I will con* 
trive to have some conversation with her husband. 
Without letting Lim suppose that I know how neglect- 
ful he has become, I will take the opportunity of prais^ 
ing the neat appearance of his home ; and I will let 
him know how much his wife has gained the respect 
of all her neighbors. Then I will give him a job to do 
for us, for I remember that our barrows want repair- 
ing; and I will tell him that he may come to me when 
he wants to have any work : for I believe he has not a 
bad heart by nature, because till lately he has been a 
good husband ; with such a man, therefore, kindness 
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and the ifaowing that we have some care for him, may 
afifeet the generosity of his disposition, which harsh 
usage or punishment would perhaps never do. At all 
erents, we ought "heTer to omit an opportunity of 
making our brethren happier ; and if we can make 
him ft good' and kind- husband again, I hardly know 
which will be 'the happiest, he or we." 

During the above conversation, Adam very gravely 
paid attention to all that was said ; and being a boy 
of quick understanding, and a feeling heart, he com* 
prehended the whole, and thought within himself that 
he never loved his parents so much as at that moment. 

" Come along, Adam," said his father : " during the 
present month we must get all the spare ground 
trenched up : it will save us a- great deal of labor in 
the spring, when there will be so many other things 
to do. I have but few instructions to give you, and 
those you can put down in your memorandum book 
this evening, after your day's work' is over. Remem« 
ber to keep a constant watch upon the cauliflower and 
other plants ^at are under the hand glasses." " I will 
not forget them again, papa," said he. " And when 
the days are at all mild, and there is no frost in the 
air, you may raise them ; but always shut them down 
again at night ; and if severe frosty weather should set 
in, the glasses must then be covered close round with 
straw, or pea-haulm. Once a week, too, look over the 
apples and pears in the store room ; wipe them, and 
bring away those that have begun to decay, or they 
will corrupt the good ones^ During the frost, we must 
cover them with straw, and stop out the cold air from 
the window with blankets. When the earth has be- 
come hard, so that we are unUble to dig, you must 
wheel in manure, and lay it in heaps of barrowfuk 
18* 
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Upon the groand that has to be dug up for iht sprha^ 
crops. 

^* In cajse our last crop of beans and peas, that we 
sowed in the warm border last month, and the month 
before, should fail, we will have two or thfee more 
rows. These we must sow when the weather happens 
to be mild. The same may be 'done with carrots: 
and in the cold weather cover them over with straw. 
If they escape the frost, we shall have them on the 
table early in the spring. Some of our peas and beans 
I see are just peeping above ground; and as they in- 
crease, draw the earth, in a dry day, gently up their 
stems. This will preserve them* Keep the celery 
well earthed up in dry weather ; and daring the cold, 
cover it with straw or litter. Al^ on fine dry days 
continue to tie up the best endive plants, to blanch 
thein. Remind me. to prune and transplant all trees 
that I was unable to attend to last month. Our most 
tender flowers and sellings must be protected — the 
auriculas, fine hyacinth and tulip roots, anemones, and 
ranunculuses. Prune and dig b'^tween the shrubs; 
and whenever the weather will permit, dig over and 
prepare the flower borders ; and roll ' the grass and 
gravel-walks." 

Thus, even in what is called the " dead season" of 
the year, Adam found that plenty of occupation was 
provided 'for the industrious gardener : and when the 
weather was too unfavorable for working oat of doors, 
he employed himself in sawing, and splitting with the 
beetle and wedges, some trunks and arms of old apple 
and cherry trees that their uncle had amused himself 
in felling, when he was upon a visit to them in the 
autumn. He was constantly in exercise, and in 
strong exercise, too; he therefore became one of tho 
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hCndUiiest and most dieerful bof s I ever knew. In the 
course of the twelYemonth that he had devoted his 
time and attention to the studjr of gardening, his fa- 
ther and mother notieed with pleasure that hi^ mind 
had eonsiderably enlarged; for he not only compre* 
handed almost every topic of general conversation that 
occurred between them during their evening's relaxa* 
tion, but they also observed that he was constantly 
attentive I9^en tbey were conversing, and would fre« 
qiiently stop them to make some sensible ^quiry : in 
short, having derived the great advantage, which so 
few young people enjoy, that of having his parents 
constantly, for his companions, and I may say, play«* 
mates, he had acciuired a great deal xuore useM 
knowledge than thousands of boys much older than 
himself, and who had not been in so excellent a school, 
had a chance of obtaining ; for, without knowing it 
Jiimself, he was always storing up new ideas of 
things; he was always learni^ig something worthy to 
he known. There are no tutors for their children like 
a father and mother, particularly the latter, when she 
is a well-educated and a wise woman; for she first 
gives direction to the mind and habits of the child, 
even in its cradle : how necessary, then, is it that wo- 
men should receive the best possible education, seeing 
that the future happiness of all rational beings de- 
pends so much upon their fine sense and judgment. 
A woman should, if possible, know every thing : first, 
in order that she may give a right direction to the 
studies of her children, and then, that she may be 
w<»thy to be their bosom friends and confidents when 
they are grown up ; for there is no friend like a mo- 
ther; and a clever mother is the most beautiful 
object in the world. There have been few great men 
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who have not owed a very considerable portion of 
their excellence to the bles^g of having superior mo- 
thers. A useful bo^ might be written for the e'xample 
of young girls, (and I know no one who could fulfil 
the task so well as Mrs. Gbimstons,) which should 
give some account of the character and minds of the 
ttoTHERS of the greatest men that have ever lived. 
Let me strongly advise you, therefore, my dear young 
female readers, to store up all the useful hnovoledge you 
possibly can. It will surely come up in after life, like 
good seed sown in a good soil, and yield you a hun* 
dred fold of profit. By it, you will become the worthy 
companions of the wisest men, and not the toys and 
contempt of coxcombs and villains. By it, also, you 
will be prepared to despise and avoid these, while your 
judgment and good sense will lead you to select only, 
as your companions for life, men who can understand 
and respect your talents ; and if you are fated to be- 
come mothers yourselves, you will then be fitly pre- 
pared to render your children capable of filling any 
station in life to which they may hereafter be called; 
you will make them happy in themselves — ^happy in, 
and proud of you ; and whatever may be their fate in 
after life, you will at all events be saved from the 
painful thought, that, although you possessed the 
ability, you did not instruct them in what was honora- 
ble, useful, and ornamental. To the best of your 
ability and judgment, you will have fulfilled your du- 
ties in creation ; and this is the highest honor of which 
man or woman can boast. The wife or mother who 
just knows how to give directions, or even to make 
her husband's and children's apparel, to preside at the 
dinner-table, to receive company, to play a few airs on 
some mttsical instrument, is little better than her has- 
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band's housekeeper, and her c^ldren's servant; and 
she will be very fortunate if both do not make her feel 
this. Let it be your early ambition and care to be 
superior to such a person. Endeavor to equal, and, if 
Xiossible, to excel your husbands in worldly — ^I mean 
usefuly knowledge ; that is, to make yourselves compe- 
tent to the keeping of accounts accurately, in or dec 
that you may not become dependent upon selfish per- 
sons and strangers, should the misfortune happen to 
you of being left alone with your children. Many a 
^noble-minded woman has been able, by her superior 
knowledge and understanding, to bring up a large 
family after she has been deprived, by death, of the 
assistance of her partner. I know a lady whose l^us- 
band was a farmer, and who, dying, left her with six 
<^ldren. She was naturally a very clever woman, 
and from constant observation had made herself so 
well ac(piainted with the nature of his business, that 
she undertook the noble task of carrying it on ! This 
she did with so much care, good understanding, and 
success, that, after having brought up and provided 
for all her children, settling each in a respectable busi- 
ness, she sold the farm, and retired from her honorable 
labor, with a fortune of ten thousand pounds ! Do 
you not think such a woman far .more deserving of 
your esteem, than the creature who exhibits no ambi- 
tion above making a show in a drawing-room, and 
whose mornings are wasted in lounging on a sofa, or 
turning over trinkets at a bazaar ? 

To my young brethren, I would only say : be wise, 
be mild, be virtuous, be diligent, be punctual in every 
thing you undertake to perform. Cultivate the society 
of the cleverest of your female acquaintance. Your 
minds and manners will greatly improve by their gen- 
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tie habits and sensible conversation. Avoid all inti- 
macy with fools and coxcombs. Yon will probably 
see strange times in your native land ; and then those 
silly, empty creatures, will be huffed and buffeted 
about like ihe drones in a hive, when the bees have 
stored up aU their honey that they have been laboring 
to collect through the summer. I have already told 
you that we all have a duty to perform towards our 
fellow«creatures as weU as towards ourselves : learn, 
therefore, to think with kindness of the poor ; be just 
towards <dl men^ and you will gain that greatest of 
blessings in this life, — ^the approbation of your own 
consciences ; a blessing which no unkind or dishonest 
man ever can enjoy, however he may make a ihow of 
happiness and content. 

At the end of 'the month, a strong frost having con- 
tinued some days, so that all labor in the garden was 
at an end, Adam was allowed by his father to amuse 
himself upon a jieighboring fish-pond, in learning to 
skate. He was already a respectable slider ; he there- 
fore soon learned, and at the expense only of a few 
falls, and bumps from the ice, to glide in a straight- 
forward direction at a tolerable rate. The skilful ac- 
complishments of making the outside stroke, of cutting 
out his name, and of making the spread-eagle, were 
aU to come, and they require much practice. In the 
stillness of a frosty morning, it is agreeable to listen 
to the noise made by skaters upon a broad sheet of 
ice ; and it is interesting to reflect upon the astonish- 
ing change that a difference in the air has produced in 
the element of water, rendering that which a little 
breath of wind would move about, in the course of a 
few hours, so solid that a wagon could be supported 
upon it. We know little, however, of the wonderful 
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power of frost in this country. In North America, the 
cold is excessively severe. During the first war in 
that country, the American general, Washington, with 
the whole of his army, and their cannon, passed over, 
the river Delaware, which had hecome so solid as to 
sustain them, after a frost of one night. 

In the evenings, after their active amusement, the 
party would assemble round their cheerful winter fire, 
and vary the hours with music, games of for^its and 
romps ; such as the good old ones of hunt the slipper, 
and blindman's-buff, which will never be out of fashion 
so long as there are people to admire that beautiful 
history of " The Vicar of Wakefield," or are wise 
enough to know the value of innnocent play, and an 
uproarious laugh. On Christmas eve their joy and 
happiness ran over, like the bottles of October ale that 
their father had brewed for them. Every room in the 
house was ornamented with evergreens; the logs 
crackled in the fire, the apples hissed, the chestnuts 
bounced, the snap*dragon burnt their fingers, and made 
the -little ones afraid to meddle with it; the candles 
and the fire (owing to the frost) glowed with double 
brilliancy, and their own hearts and eyes were as 
warm and bright as they. These gambols were kept 
up during the Christmas holydays ; and <»ie evening, 

their young friend, Clara N , who was on a visit 

to them, and is quite as good a romp as she is a singer 
of Mozart and Handel, after having delighted them 
with some of her French ballads, claimed the privi* 
lege of reading the following story, which their unde 
had written for their gratification^ 



c. 



TIIE UNCLE'S TALE. 

TBB BTORT OF THE LITTLE PRINCESS NARISA, AIO) 
HER SILVER-FEATHERED SHOES. 



CHAP. I. 

Vert many ages ago, when the world was young, 
and wicked magicians did unholy deeds, and good 
fairies, Irith a busy kindness, went about giving com- 
fort to sorrowing mothers, and weaving lucky spells to 
keep orphan babes from the harms of evil spirits, 
there dwelt near the shores of the Persian sea an ol^d 
Bhepherd and his Wife : their names were Ben Hafiz 
end Sherzaran. All their wealth consisted in a small 
flock of sheep, and all thdir comfort, in health, cheer- 
fulness, and two loving hearts. They did not knbw the 
pains of hunger, for their food, like that of their flock, 
grew at Aeir feet ; and the same source brought them 
clothing. They possessed neither gold nor silver ; and, 
"tiberefore, were not so melancholy as rich people ;ire. 
They arose with the first whistle of the earliest bird, 
when they constantly went forth to a hill-top that 
Overlooked their little cottage, and v^rith holy hearts 
waited the coming up of the golden sun. After they 
had said a short and simple hymn of praise and thanks- 
giving for being allowed to share the glories of another 
day, ihey returned to fulfil the duties of it ; he to the 
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tending of his flock; she to her spinning tfnd hoose- 
wifery. When the labors of the day were over, and 
|he rays of the sun began to make long shadows, they 
sat down to their supper of new milk and household 
cakes; which having finished, they returned thanks 
for the comforts that had fallen to their lot ; and when 
the mountain-tops looked black in the gray ^ky, both 
they and the young lamb lay down to sleep. 

It happened one clear and shiny morning, as,^en 
Hafiz was searching among the caverns in the neigh- 
borhood of the s^*shore for a lamb that had strayei 
from his fold, chancing^ t^^rn his eye towards the sea, 
whose green plain was gently ruffled into white and 
gold streaks' by the morning^.sun and breeze, he per- 
ceived at the distance of two Bow-sHots from the shove 
a black object, which at first he thought might be a 
remnant of some shipwreck. After a few minutes' 
watching, he found that it floated toWards the land, and 
therefore resolved to wait its arrival. As it came clo- 
ser in, he observed a silver-winged dove flying round 
and round it, sometimes stooping towards it like a 
gull, and at others, hovering over it like a hawk watch- • 
ing for^frey. When this thing had come within * 
wading distance from the beach, Ben Hafiz went into 
the sea to secure his p4(ze ; and all the while this sil- 
ver dove fluttered over^us.^ead, singing a low and 
tender note of joy. No Ayoner hs^ he secured the 
object of his curiosity, which proved to be a black 
chest, with holes in the top of it, than the bird changed 
into a color of the most dazzling gold, and, circled with 
a rainbow, vanished into the blue heaven. The old 
shepherd, with one hand upon the chest, and up to his 
middle in the sea, stoot looking towards heaven, and 
pondering the glory ot this visioOy when a small exf 
19 
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proceedec! frorn the ark ; al&d upon dragging it ashore 
and opening the lid, a female babe appeared, softly 
cushioned upon the richest silk, and at its feet were a 
pair of shoes, wrought ©f silver feathers; a richly- 
chased gold ring, set with one costly stone ; and a 
small dagger, the handle of which was gold, inlaid 
with diamonds and emeralds. 

Ben Hafiz wondered at the strange costliness of the 
articles, and having soothed the crying babe in his bo- 
som, carried her home with all her dowry to his wife 
Sherzaran. The old couple resolved to cherish their 
little foundling, both for its innocent self, and because 
they believed it to be the offspring of some one, no- 
thing less in rank than % prince. 

At nightfall, when their meal was ended, they 
passed the short hour before going to rest in talking 
over the event of the past day, and amusing themselves 
with the pretty innocence of the babe, that appeared 
to be but three months old. They also examined the 
quality of the gorgeous dagger, the elegant shape of 
the silver-feathered shoes,^ and the exceeding lustre 
of the ring. No sooner had Sherzaran taken this into 
her hand than both perceived the room to be filled with 
a gracious odor, as of the breath of violets, and they 
felt an uncommon joy of heart ; but when she gave it 
to the littie Narina to plsy with," the eyes of the babe 
were suddenly enHghtenea to ^n awful brilliance, her 
countenance became fixed for a moment with an in- 
tent look, and then broke into one of those radiant 
smiles that children are wont to do when they recog- 
nise their mother; and all the while a hushing low 
murmur was heard in the room, like the far-off, ten- 
der note of the turtle-dove in a silent wood at sunset. 
Both noticed the sweet look and smile of the child, and 
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Skerzaran remhided her hnsband that "children ai^ 
said to see angels when they smile." " And if my old 
eyes aire not going, wife," said Ben Hafiz, " I saw 
oyer the head of the babei wjiile seated on your knee, 
a countenaaee of one of the shining ones, that looked 
upon her with a love and fondness that I can never 
forget. A blessed spirit watches over the child, and 
over us : for the breeze befoie sunrise, coming from a 
garden of roses, never gave to my heart such a ^utMjj^^ 
of quiet joy, wLthe haavenly things I have seeiHus 
niffht." ' V ' . • 



Some time after this event, as Ben Hafiizr was seated 
at the door of his cott^e, watching his flock that w^re 
eating their evening n^al in the valley that lay before 
him, and the little infant, whom he had named Nari- 
na, was crawling on the grass around him, pulling the 
flowers, and laying them at his feet, and then looking 
up in his face with a playful smile, a desire came upon 
him again to prove ^e power of the wondrous ring; 
so, turning into the cottage, he brought it out, and 
placed it upon the fore-finger ^ the child, when it in- 
stantly closed to the proper size, and her face and eyes 
became bright as before, while sjie laughed and strug- 
gled with outstretched arms. Upon removing the 
ring, it as -suddenly increase^ to its original dimen- 
sion. The marvel of this circumstance prompted B^n 
Hafiz to try whether it would fit one of his own fin- 
gers. It glided on to the fore-finger of his right hand 
as though it had been itx^e of the softest silk ; and at 
the same moment he hieard a ^oft and sweet voice In 
the air, bidding him look up without fear. He raised 
his eyes and beheld, over the mountain ridge that in- 
closed his little valley, a iK'ight spot in the heavens, 
which quickly gathered up the irays of the setting sun, 
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m&3t stretched forth into tbe blue sky, and increased 
and increased, till he felt that he himself and the chiM 
were in the midst of the glory. In the deep aftd pur* 
pie centre of the brightness he saw the winged form 
of an angel, and no sooner had he discoiffcred it than 

- . his heart leaped at hearing again, close to his side, the 
same mild and sweet voice calling him by name. He 

» : Juhurned his head, and there stood before him a female 

"^il^Pliltt^tely form, and beauty not 'to be described. Her 

" e^Phad a pensive look, which told that sorrow and 

anxiety had once been her portion. Her dress was 

*" ' white as the newly opened lily, and it trembled like a 

vapor in the heat of noontide. The old shepherd pros* 

trated himself to the earth before the vision. 

"Ben Hafiz, (said the being of that golden eternity,) 
thou hast done well in protecting the babe that was 
«ast upon the waters : continue the good work, and 
follow strictly the instructions L am about to give thee. 
The ring thou must preserve c()|)LStantly hung round 
the neck of Narina, or thine own^ and whenever thou ' 
requirest instruction or guidance from heaven, thou 
hast need only, as upon the.prese'nt occasion, to put it 
upon the fore-finger of thy right hand, and immediate- 
ly thy wants shall be supplied. The dagger must 
always be kept in thy.bosem next to thy heart ; and 
the silver-feathered shoes thou must desire thy wife 
Sherzaran to place every day at (he foot of the little 
Narina's bed, and never to remove them from that 
spot. But, above ^U things I charge thee, (and here 
the voice of the spirit faltered with solemnity and 
earnestness,) if a strai^e man in light goMen hair, 
and straw-colored beard^ ^ver chance to seek the child 
in this place, allow him p^ communion with her ; and 
should he claim her as his own, resist his will to the 
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nUertiiimif as if she were the last begotten of thy old 
age, the chenrished one of thy bosom. . Thou hast but 
to summon me with the ring, and I will be present 
with the performance of the act: that ring alone links 
me with the earthy preserve it, therefore, and I can 
ever attend to guard theei.and the babe ; lose it, and 
all power is forever taken from me to hold converse 
"^ith mortality* A dreadful gulf will then be drawn 
between me and all on earth, whom in the spirit^ 
love as when my dwelling was among them in the 
flesh. Farewell; be constant to your trust, and you 
will be happy." 

" O sacred companion . of my father's spirit," said 
Ben Hafiz, " grant to thy servant the knowledge of thy 
ffMrmer state." At this moment the shade pf evening 
fell upon them, as of a cloud passing over a field ; the 
glory dispersed ; and looking up, he saw nothing but a 
bright spot above the mountain head, and in the cen- 
tre of it the same silver dove he had before beheld, 
speeding her way. Beu Hafiz on his knee, and the 
child holding fast his hand, remained fixedly gazing 
lUl the golden light had nielted into the dark blue. 



CSAF. n. 

Nearly four years of the life of the little princess 
Narina had passed ayray since we last left her with her 
old guardian, following with their eyes the flitting 
form of her preserving angel. During all this while 
the store of Ben Hafiz had improved and multiplied 
wonderfully ; the valley in which he lived was water- 
ed abundantly with the dews of heaven ; the grass . 

was greenest in all the country round : his sheep were 
19* 
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alwajTs healthy ; he never lost one either ^y straying 
or rapine ; the jackall and the vulture came not near 
his fold ; a heavenly Shepherd watched over and pre- 
served the flock. Their wool was so fine, that it was 
purchased for the Mng of that country and the lords of 
his court. Ben Hafiz, with his wife Sherzaran, and 
their little child of the sea, were the happiest creatures 
in the world; his daily labor was a pastime; her da- 
'Hies in the cottage were never so quickly and pleasant- 
ly performed as since the time she had fostered the 
outcast and stranger child ; while ^e days of Karima 
were spent either with the good dame at her spinning* 
wheel, or in her own little garden of roses, which 
bloomed as no roses ever bloomed before; or with the 
nightingales, to whose songs she loved to hearken, and 
whose wings she longed to have, that she might fly 
away with the blessed silver dove which daily made a 
circuit of their valley, and ended with three times flut- 
tering round the cottage, and then darting off with the 
quickness of thought. She also passed a large^ortion 
of her time with the gentle old Ben Haflz, from whose 
simple wisdom she learned, that kindness to every 
thing that breathes returned to the giver the truest and- 
greatest happiness. 

One evening towards sunset, while he was mending 
the wattles that were to fold his flock for the night, 
and was humming a Kttle hymn of thanks to the sink- 
ing sun for the blessings he ha4 enjoyed through the 
day, he was startled at hearing the voice of one close 
to his side, and upon turning round he saw an old ped- 
. lar, who entreated him to purchase some of his wares* 
Ben Hafiz, at first, wondered how he could have come 
upon him so suddenly without his having noticed his 
approach; continuing his occupation, however, and 
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taking 1>ut slight ndtice of the strangecfs appearance, 
he told him that he himself wanted none of his arti- 
cles, but that, periiaps, the dame in the cottage hard 
by might take a fancy to 8ome,of them. The pedlar 
tamed upon his heel towards the hut, and the good old 
i^epherd pursued his even-song. 

" A fair evening to you, dame," said the traveller, 
^*and many of thein," as he cautiously thrust his head 
and shoulders into the room. " Do you please to want 
any good wholesome medicines and drtigs, or good oil 
' of roses, or knitting-ikeedles, or any choice necklaces ? 
I have a large aissortment. And if you have any fleece 
to dispose of, I will exchange with you. I know your 
wool fetches a good price at market, and you will find 
my wares as fine of their' kind. If once you deal with 
me, I am sure I shall have you for a regular customer. 
I have been many years a traveUiug merchant about this 
part of the country, and all the great folks buy of me." 

**What you tell me may be yery true," said the 
worthy old Sherzaran, ** but I never deal with stran** 
gers for my fleeces ; I can always sell them at a good 
market, and I am not fond* of changing about. You 
may be no stranger ini this country, but — " and then 
she looked him steadily in the face — " you are quite a 
stranger to me. No, good man, I do not want any of 
your wares." 

At this moment the little Narina came trotting in, 
and the (dd dame observed that the pedlar's fetce diang- 
ed to a frightful wolf-like expression as he caught 
sight of her. Then, in a moment, smoothing his 
bro^r, with an innocent smile he inquired whose child 
she was ; " for," said he, " she cannot be your grand 
daughter, as I know you never had any chiJdren ; aod 
you have long since been too old to become a mother." 
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'* Too old 01 too young,** said the kind old Sherza- 
ran, '^she is mine, and so you may go about your 
business ; I want nothing of you, and you shall have 
nothing from me." 

" That," said he, " remains to be seen ; I have come 
all the way from the farthest Xerrilory of* the kingdom 
of Arabia, at the command of my sovereign, to dis* 
cover, by my magic art^ where his only child has been 
secreted, who was stolen from his palace one night by 
her false hag df a. mother, and committed to the mercy 
of the waves in a cedar chest. It is of little use your 
attempting to deceive me ; you know that your hus- 
band found her at sea. I am sent to bring her back, 
and my gracious lord and master has coqpnanded me 
to reward with a chain of inestimable price the person 
who should have prote<^ed her." At these words, 
thinking to dazzle the ^yes of the sj^aple cottager, he 
drew from his bosom a superb gold chain, studded 
with the most rare and precious jewels, whose lustre 
seemed to turn back the declining light of the sun to 
broad noon. But good old Sherzaran was not to be 
put from her purpose ; her great love for the little Na- 
rina, and the strbng desire she had to fulfil her duty to 
the child, made her fai^ul to the sacred charge she 
had undertaken. *' Your gold and your diamonds," 
said she, ** are no pro6f that what you tell me is true ; 
the child may be, and I doubt not is, the offspring of 
some great king or noble ; but if he desire to have her 
restored to him, he must send some one very different 
in appearance from ypu to fetch her." A thought then 
suddenly came into her head, ,for, seeing that, during 
this conversation, the old pedlar had entered the cot- 
tage door, and as he stood in the room, that there was 
no passage out but by him, she in a low voice told 
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Naiina to go to her little bedroom and put on her 
silver-feathered shoes. • The moment the villain heard 
these words he made a spring at the child; but Sher- 
zaran, watching him all the while with the tender 
jealousy of an ewe over h^r lamb when an enemy is > 
near, struggled between them. In an instant the lit- 
tle foundling was at her bed-side, and as soon the 
silver-feathered shoes were on her feet. The old dame 
called for help to her husband without, who, hearing 
the noise, looked up and saw his infant charge spring , 
firom the window like a terrified bird, and, softly 
alighting on her, feet, speed away towards tlie moun- 
tains, over their valley, with the skimming motion of 
a swallow when a rain-cloud is singing in the wind. 
Ben Hafiz immediately ran to the cottage, and burst- 
ing open the door, beheld his trusty partner on tha 
ground across th% passage leading to the little Nari- 
na's room, and the old pedlar, whose form had now 
changed to that of a bird, huge and hairy, on the legs 
of a beast, striding over her, to follow the object of 
his pursuit. At the entrance of the shepherd he 
turned round, and was preparing to seize him in his 
talons, when the precious ring that hung round the 
neck of Ben Hafiz caught his eye. The charm of this 
jewel held him fixed so long as he remained looking 
upon it, (for he could not approach him,) but all the 
while, like a chained fury, he vented the most hitter 
curses upon the shepherd and his wife. This circum- 
stance first brought Ben Hafiz to remember his ring, 
and the injunction he had received from the- guardian 
angel ; but before he could pass it on to his finger, the 
horrid shape rushed through the door of the cottage, 
with the scream of a flock of vultures that are scared 
from their meal, leaving the faithful couple swooning 
on the ground at the horrid vision. 
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Upon returning to their senses, Narina was the first 
object of their thoughts and inquiries of each other. 
Where to seek for her they could not tell, for the last 
glimpse J|hat the shepherd had of her, was when she 
was darting through a pass in the mountains with the 
swiftness of an arrow. He however arose, and went 
forth, directing his steps towards the quarter whence 
be had caught the last appearance of her little form. 
He took care, at the same time, upon leaving hils cot- 
tage, to look behind and around him, lest the dreadful 
object of their late trouble should be watching his mo- 
tions. He had scarcely reached the bouDdary of his 
valley, when, in the deep gloom of that eastern evening, 
he perceived a light, as of a summer meteor, flit past 
him, and before he could turn to follow its course, it 
had increased to a splendid, yet mild fadiance, in the 
midst of which he beheld the well-hnown form of his 
angel visitor, while at the same moment his hand was 
clasped by the sweet little object of his search. " Gro 
on, Ben Hafiz," said the gentle dweller of eternity ; 
" be faithful to your trust, and yon will be happy. No 
one was ever miserable in your world (the world I 
have left) who loved the truth, and performed what he 
felt to be his duty. In that world I had my sorrows, 
and they were of the deepest die ; yet was I never 
wholly stricken down; I wept at the weakness and 
injustice of others, but never experienced that greatest 
of all afflictions, the reproaches of an upbraiding 
heart. Hold on the same course you have hitherto 
done, and you will hereafter dwell in the mansions of 
tranquil felicity, and partake of the same blessed 
thoughts that have happily fallen to my lot,. One 
more charge I leave with you, and that is, neVer to 
aUow the flnger of a stranger to be laid upon your lit- 
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tie foandling. She is safe so long as the enemy who 
seeks her life cannot toach her. Farewell ; be faith- 
ful — be happy." 

With these words, the form melted into the night 
breeze, and the worthy Ben Hafiz returned hdm^ with 
his foster-child, who trotted by his side, one hand hold- 
ing his, and the other her silver-feathero^ shoes. Their 
talk all the way was of the ugly old pedlar, and of the 
pretty shoes which saved her from his wicked inten- 
tion to take her away. She never spoke of the blessed 
vision. No conversation on the part of her old foster- 
parents, whom she loved tenderly, could ever draw 
firom her an observation concerning that heavenly 
guardian. She would at times sit for hours, her eyes 
glistening with delight, and features kindled into in- 
expressible loveliness and serenity, to all appearance 
listening to some sweet speech ; knd then she would 
suddenly turn to her amusement in her flower-garden, 
or to attend the affectionate Sherzaran in the simple 
duties of the cottage. These hours of silent commu- 
aion most frequently occurred before she went to rest 
for the night. 



CHAP. m. 

Time had rolled on since the last adventure of the 
little Narina with the ugly old pedlar-magician, and 
she had now attained the age of seven years. Pen can- 
not describe, and tongue cannot tell, the rare beauty 
of her face, or the delicacy and lightness of her form. 
In pretty timidity, restless playful action, and gentle 
clemeanor, she resembled the antelope of the desert; 
while the mild and purely innocent expression of that 
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almost perfect creature's eyes still continued the re- 
semblance between them. Those of Narina wese of 
that rich and deep azure which can be likened only to 
the heaven of a southern and torrid climate. They 
were a deep, deep blue, and when minutely examined, 
they impressed the beholder with a sensation amount* 
ing to awe; for the sweet wisdom of infinite ^^oodness 
and benevolence had kindled them with that divine 
ray which distinguishes his immortal image from the 
limited and perishable beast of the field. She was a 
thoughtful and serious child in the midst of all her 
sweet playfulness and winning little pranks. She 
would retire, as it were, within the samctuary of her 
mind, and fold up every outward appearance of con- 
sciousness, like a flower at nightfall, and commune 
with her own fancies : who has not observed and felt 
the deep beauty of an infant when serious and thought- 
ful? 

Narina loved her guardians with more* than com,- 
mon affection, and she was dutiful in. proportion to her 
love ; for love with obedience to the wishes of those 
we love, always goes hand in hand. But Karina never 
felt that she was the child of Ben Hafiz and Sherza- 
ran. Her frequent communings with that heavenly 
visitor, and the strange yearnings of unerring nature, 
had taught her at this early age that she had other al- 
liances than with those kind old protectors, much as 
she was bound to, and would fondle them. This con- 
stantly returning sensation imparted a dignity to her 
genuine demeanor ; she looked like a little lady, and 
not an humble peasant. 

One evening, as they were seated round their xfire, 
preparing their last meal of the day, while a storm of 
thunder and lightning, mingled with a furious wind 
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and rain, was raging without, they heard, amid the 
stilness in the pauses^ of the blasts,'a low rap at the 
door, and a female voice, imploring help and shelter 
from the liurricane. The old dame, with the consent 
of her husband, rises to give assistance to the way- 
farer ; when, upon opening the doof, a tattered beggar, 
drenched with rain, steps over the threshold, and be- 
gins earnestly to demand some food, and an asylum 
till the storm shall have ceased ; and also a direction to 
the nearest town. Her sudden manner of entering* the 
cottage did not escape the observation of Ben Hafiz; 
he, however, d<ilired his wife to give her some of their 
own supper, and assist in drying her clothes at the 
&e, while he drew his seat close to the little Narina, 
keeping his eyes steadily fixed upon the stranger. 

The storm, continued to rage, and the guest, having 
finished a meal and dried her garments, related to her 
entertainers the history of all her travels, and conclud- 
ed by informing them that she was then upon her way 
to the court of the king of Persia, for she had a mes- 
sage of great importance to deliver from^ the king of 
hier own country, which nearly concerned the welfare 
ef the Persian monarch, and which her master was un- 
willing to intrust to his ambassador, far fear of betray- 
al; that she was her sovereign's chief confidant, and 
had assumed this disguise that she might pass to the 
place of her -destination unnoticed and unmolested. She 
concluded by thanking them for their hospitality, which 
the said should be richly rewarded upon her return 
from the palace ; when a very different garb from that 
in which they then beheld her would be her portion f 
and, moreover, that a numerous retinue of attendants 
would be at her command. Before she departed, how- 
ever, she requested leave to present to the little Naxina 
20 
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the only gift she had at that time in her possession. 
It was a whistle of very ordinary atppearance, bat its 
qualities were described as greatly surpassing its sup- 
posed pretensions. By the use of this instrument, the 
possessor would be able to charm the fiercest beast, or 
the most deadly human foe. And if at any time she 
wished to know the trUe thoughts of any person who 
might address a speech to her, one simple note on this 
ill-favored little pit>e wdttld explain to her the secret 
intention of the speaker. By means q( it, also, she 
could hold conversation with any frien<^ though sepa- 
rated from her in the most distant partlkf the world. 

All this while Ben Hafiz had never withdrawn his 
eyes from the stranger, and consequently had observed 
^at, from the moment shevhad taken her seat, her 
glances were from time to time directed towards 
Narina with a strange, expression of fierceness and 
malignity, although all the time; the other features of 
her face assumed a smiling and alluring form. When, 
therefore, at the close of her description of -the virtues 
of this whistle, she reached forward to give it to his 
little darling, he put forth his hand to receive it of her. 
The stranger, however, withdrew the present, saying 
that it must be placed in the hand of the person for 
whom the gift was intended. " Then," answered Ben 
Hafiz, "it shall be equally useful to her, for as we are 
never separated, I can give her all- the knowledge she 
may wish, respecting those who are removed from us,' 
as well as the secret thoughts of her foes : and if ever 
we should be surprised by any ,wild beast coming into 
our valley, I can equally well protect her as she can 
herself." Still the beggar woman sought to urge the 
gift upon the little Narina, and her kind protector as 
steadily and firmly resisted her endeavors. " Nay, 
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then," said the stranger, '* my purpose must be fulfil- 
led f and with these .words she darted forward to seize 
the child ; but the worthy Ben Hafiz was prepared for 
her, and at that same instant he had slipped the ring 
on to the finger of his foundling. With this action, 
tifc whole scene in their cottage underwent a total 
change. The apartment was instantly filled with a 
blaze of light, and between the child and the stranger 
stood the form of the siWer dore glittering in the gold- 
en flood, while that again was instantly transformed 
to the same hearenly attendant who had constantly 
awaited their summons. The countenance and habit, 
loo, of the beggar woman vanished^and instead of them 
appeared the figure of a man, with light gray eyes and 
yellow hair and beard. The spirit, with a face of deep 
anguish and resentment, uttered some words in a me- 
lancholy tone, not understood by the shepherd and his 
wife. And all the while the counten^ce of the stran- 
jl^er (who, against his will, was compelled to look at 
the vision) was alternately filled with rage, disappoint- 
ment, and shame. When the strange words were 
ended, the. light increased to a more intense degree, 
accompanied with a roaring as of n great conflagra- 
tion, and in the midst a loud yet mild yoice was heard, 
which dismissed the enemy of the little Narina ; for 
although neither door nor window of the cottage had 
opened, the three inhabitants found themselres alone 
with their heavenly guardian, who, turning upon them 
a countenance glowing with love, gentleness, and ap- 
probation, again comforted the shepherd with these 
kind words : — 

'^I now find, good Ben Hafiz, that you are to be 
trusted with the preservation of the little Narina. You 
have followed my instructions, and it is well that you 
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did 80. The stsan^er whom yoa receired and kindly 
entertained thid night, has been the bitterest enemy of 
my life, and is now, if not the only one, the cruelest 
persecutor of your loyely charge. Keep your fal& 
with me, atid hereafter you shall know more of- oior 
history. Happy was it for her and for me, that yha 
so steadily followed my commands. Had you allow- 
ed that stranger to present the whistle to the child, he 
would haTe touched her ; and from that moment she 
would hare been in his power; and then my spirit 
shrinks to think what her fate would have been. You 
would ha<re lost the comfort of your old age, your 
worldly prosperity would have departed from you ; and 
that which is worse than all, you would have forfeited 
your honor, and lost your own self-respect; and then, 
good Ben Hafiz, you could not have been happy. You 
have been too long in communion with the good Be^ 
ing that gave you life, and from whom you have re- 
ceived every gracious and holy thought^ not to know 
that they are the happiest people who are the most 
virtuous and kind. Had your little charge received 
the stranger's present without being touched by him, 
the. gift would still have proved fatal to her ; for at the 
momeift of using it, she would have been transformed 
to a loathsome reptile, and been doomed to inhabit 
that shape one hundred years ; and so to creep about 
tlie earth doing nothing but whistling. The same 
misfortune would not have happened to you, because 
the malignity of the enemy is not directed against 
you ; on the contrary, had it once come into your pos- 
session, you would in an instant have discovered the 
character of the giver of it. The full extent of its 
power can injure those only who are the objects of its 
maker's bitterest hatred. Well, therefore, have yoa 
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acted, Ben Hafiz, in'foUowing my injunctions so strict- 
ly, and full shall be your reward if you remain faithful 
to .the end. Farewell ! again I say, be Mthful — be 
happy." 

- With these words, the glory of the vision suddenly 
'diminished ; the heavenly form h^d departed, and the 
room was lighted only by the sinking embers of the 
wood fire, and the small flame of the table lamp, which, 
froox the contrast, scarcely relieved their eyes from a 
feeling of total darkness. The little Narina covered 
her face for some time with both* hands, and then 
gravely and silently returned to her supper : and wh^n 
the meal was finished, Ben Hafiz closed the labors of 
the day with a hymn of praise and thanksgiving. 



CHAF. iv« 

Two more years in the life of Narina had passed 
since the last adventure, during which time she had 
increased, if that were possible, in beauty of face and 
person, as well as in gracefulness of action. The 
powers of her mind, too, had considerably augmented : 
with the slender assistance that the old shepherd and 
his wife could render her, she quickly attained the 
means of reading their language, and with this advan- 
tage at her command, a week rarely passed without 
her persuading her kind protectors, one or the other, 
to accompaiiy her to the neighboring town, that she 
might select some new book of poetry, or history of a 
great and good king and queen ; and these she would 
read over and over again, learning by heart her favor<» 
ite passages of the poetry. 

By the assistance also of such instmction, added to 
20* 
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her own pretty taste and search, she had become per« 
fectlf acquainted with the forms, names, and different 
virtues of the flowers and herbs which in profusion 
adorned the valley where she dwelt. Her sweet and 
harmless manners had charmed the wild natures of 
the most unsocial birds ; and the timid quadrupeds that 
haunted the most inaccessible precipices encircling the 
valley, had been accustomed not to flee at her ap- 
proach, except in sport, and U^ lure her on to the race. 
The previous adventure of the pedlar had taught her 
the virtue of her silver-feathered shoes, and she would 
now turn them to constant use : by their means she 
would cross the plain with the fleetness of a ring-dove, 
and lead on, or pursue the antelope to the giddiest 
heights ; then would she glance down the crags, leav- 
ing her playmates behind breathless. It was the pret- 
tiest sight to behold her with one arm round the neck 
of a gazelle, Iceepihg pace with it at its greatest speed, 
all the whil^ her feet scarcely appearing to move. 

The liberty, however, which these wondrous shoes 
had afibrded her, gave gieat uneasiness to the old 
shepherd and his wife, and no perisuasions could induce 
them to allow her this wide and free range, so far from 
her nest in the cottage, till she had seriously promised 
never to pass to the other side of the mountains sur- 
rounding the valley, or to allow any human being un- 
der any pretence whatever to approach her. She was 
therefore constantly before their eyes, and had any 
danger approached, Ben Hafiz could apply to his i[ing,' 
while she, with her shoes, could have outstripped the 
wind. 

An event shortly happened which proved the wis- 
dom of their caution and watchful care over their pre- 
cious charge. One morning, as the shepherd was 
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seated in the porch of his cottage, fasteniag on the 
head <^ his crook| while his ftock were scattered on 
the plain before him, " cropping their hasty meal,'' 
and at his side the busy Sherzaran dressing a fleece 
for the niarket, the silver doye suddenly flew past 
them, uttering a plaintive cry of alarm, and was seen 
hurrying away towards the brow.of one of the distant 
mountains. Ben Hafiz instantly guessed that all was 
not right, and upon going forth to the front of his cot- 
tage, he perceived tiie little Narina afar off on the steep 
declivity of a mountain. One moment she was seen 
springing from crag to crag, and then for a moment 
was lost to sight ; a third brought her to the plain, 
and at the same time placed her by the side of her 
fond old protectors. They quickly discovered the 
cause of her hasty and alarmed return, and had reason 
to congratulate, themselves that the blessed dove and 
her magic shoes had restored her to her only asylum ; 
for, in a few minutes, they perceived coming over the 
brow of a hill several horsemen, who were galloping 
backwards and forwards^ and scouring hither and 
thither, as if in search of eomething, or to discover the 
readiest path down to tii€ plain. After a ^ort lapse 
of time others arose in greater number, and waited 
for a signal from those who had preceded them to 
move forward. And now there was another pause, 
when a still more numerous band came up ; and as 
they spread over the brow of the hiK, afi^r issuing 
through the narrow pass, it was discovered that the 
whole company was the advance-guard of an army ; 
for, in descending towards the plain, the rays of the 
morning sun played upon their armor and spears ; and 
as the whole mass moved in different directions, one 
while it appeared dark, and then suddenly gleamed 
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forth like flashes of lightalng. And now a far-off 
blast of trumpets was heard, which was answered by 
another so remote as scarcely to reach the ear. This 
last iroop having descended >half way down the moun- 
tain, the wondering cottagers beheld a fourth and still 
more numerous company rise into view ; and, as they 
approached the plain, the sound of a thousand musical 
instruments filled the air, with the clashing of cymbals 
and the chiming of bells. The multitude had by this 
time all descended, and the peaceful little valley was 
disturbed with the mingled sounds of trumpets, and 
neighing of horses, and the rushing hither aiid thither 
of soldiers in rich caparisons. 

While> nothing less than the thought of an approach- 
ing war had occupied the thoughts of the cottagers, a 
horseman more splendidly dressed, and mounted upon 
a roan charger, attended by a select band, all ac- 
coutred in golden tissue studded with precious jew- 
els, issued forth from the main body of the army, and 
rode up to the cottage porch where Ben Hafiz and, 
his wife were standing, the little Narina being with- 
in the door-way^, gravely contemplating the wonderful 
change that had taken place in her beloved valley. 

" Ben Hafiz," said the chief, ^'I am the king of all 
the t^^itory which extends from that part of the earth 
where the blessed sun first darts his fiery beams, to 
the borders of the great sea, in which he allays the 
scorching heat of the wheels of his golden chariot. 
From that distant clime I have come to visit the 
monarch of your own country, as well as to claim my 
long-lost child, who was charmed away from me by a 
false and malignant sorceress, that I had the ill-for- 
tune to call my queen. I have with great pains dis- 
covered, that my child is not only an inhabitant of this 
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Talley, but that you hare been ker faithful protector 
from the hour that she was charmed away from her 
fsfther's arms. It is, therefore, my determination, not 
only to carry her back to my own court, but also to 
make you the richest rann in my kingdom, as a re- 
ward for the care and fidelity you have shown towards 
my daughter.'* 

" Great prince," answered the good Ben Hafiz, " it 
is most true that I have been a father to a most beau- 
teous child, whom, when an infant, I rescued from 
yonder s^a, and to the best of my humble wit I hare 
protected and educated her. She is dear to me as 
the precious gift of sight ; and no less calamity, now 
in my old age, than tiie destruction of these eyes, 
would be the bereavement of my dearly beloved little 
Narina. And so tenderly do I hold her welfare, that, 
with all humiUty to the high mightiness in whose 
presence I now stand an humble shepherd, I would 
yet firmly declare, that I cannot forego the protection 
of my beloved babe without stronger proof of her 
parentage than tbatyrhich has now been offered to 
me. Far be it from me to put my poor self in array 
against so great a monarch, and attended by so mag- 
nificent a train ; but the word of a poor shepherd is 
his richest store, and I have made an oath in heaven 
to preserve — " 

*' Wretch !" said the, prince,* his eyes flashing fire 
as he spoke, " is it for one base-bom, like thee, to pre- 
sume to doubt the speech of a king who could com- 
mand thee, and ten thousand thy fellows, to be hewn 
in pieces, and their morsels to be scattered to the vul- 
tures ?'* 

" My body may be destroyed,*' rejoined the steady 
Ben Hafiz, ''and my precious treasure may be carried 
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away, (mayhap for eril,) but my trath and fidelity to 
her, no prince, were he lord of the whole earth, can 
even bend, still less break asunder." 

The fury of the king now passed beyond all bounds, 
to that in the violence of his transport the calm old 
shepherd recognised the same cruel &ce and gray eyes 
of the pedlar. At this moment he ordered his atten- 
dants to follow him into the cottage ; and, springing 
from his horse, he seized the shepherd by the throat ; 
but the old man's virtue was again rewarded ; for the 
jewelled dagger, which had always lain in His bosom, 
• ready, in case he had deed of its service, darted forth 
of its own accord, and plunged to the hilt in the breast 
of the false king, who, with a loud curse and a deep 
groan, fell stone dead at the feet of the faithful Ben 
Hafiz. In horror and amaze he beheld the event, but 
before he could collect his senses, he saw the whole 
scene, horses and horsemen, vanish inta a cloudy 
smoke, while the «nly remnant of the vision was a 
large shaggy beast, that scoured with a frightful noise 
across the plain. He looked again, and the valley had 
assumed its former peacefulness, with its silent sheep 
scattered over it, feeding as before. 

The next act of Ben Hafiz was to search for the 
dagger, which he found safely restored to its former 
warm asylum, next his heart. He now applied to the 
ring ; and no sooner had it encircled his finger, than 
his heavenly guardian stood before him in a different 
guise from any in which she had hitherto appeared. 
Her dress consisted of a silken robe of heavenly blue, 
sparkling with an amazing profusion of gems and 
other precious stones ; her neck, bosom, and arms, too, 
were adorned with jewels of inestimable value ; and 
on her head was a crown of gold, that darted forth rays 
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of many-colored lights, which dazzled the eyes of the 
beholder. 

** I am come before you, dear and faithful Ben Ha- 
fiz,'' said the mild voice of the heavenly one, ** in my 
own character, that I formerly held when a dweller 
on earth." The gentle spirit now looked towards the 
little Narina, wHo had stepped forth from the cottage, 
and a yearning expression came across her face, which, 
had she been a mortal mother, might have been fol- 
lowed by tears. 

" I was a queen," she continued, " but am now a 
happy angel. I was a queen, the daughter of a 
queen, and through your fidelity I shall be the mother 
of a queen'. The man whom you have just slain was 
my lord's brother, and my most bitter foe. By his 
wicked machinations he turned from me the heart of 
the most generous and tender husband that ever 
blessed the days of mortal woman. This bitter change 
in tiie affections of one so loving^and who had been 
so beloved in return, preyed upon a slender frame, and 
brought me to the grave. A short time before I'left 
mm forever, I gave birth to yonder child ; and, being 
wam^ by my godmother, who was a good &iry, of 
the evil intended her by her wicked uncle, an evil and 
powerful magician, and who sought to inherit the 
kingdom after the death of his brother, I caused her to 
be conveyed away from the palace, and committed in 
that black cedar chest to the mercy of the waves. My 
spirit had left its earthly dwelling before my little off- 
spring had been many hours upon the waters. I need 
not bring to your recollection the vision of the silver 
dove hovering over the little ark, when you discovered 
it ; and which contained all that bound me moat strong- 
ly to earth. 
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Thuji, accompanied only tf the silver-feathered 
shoes, the ring, and tha dagger, (gifts of my godmo- 
ther,) and the tender blessings of a heart-broken mo- 
ther, did my infant, my babe, my yqang first-born, 
leave her royal home on her perilous voyage for life. 
The good Spirit, whom now I aidore in company with 
blessed angels, guided my precious burthen to your 
sheltering care, my good and faithful Ben Hafiz, and 
"virorthy instrument are you of his great goodness. 

" And now, only one thing more have I to commu- 
nicate. Should you hereafter be questioned by a tall 
and dark man, of melancholy but handsome aspect, 
concerning my child, observe him narrowly wl|ile you 
repeat to him niy tale. "" Should he preserve a stern, 
unmoved countenance, ihen keep my child forever, and 
let her not depart from your protecting care ; but if he 
betray emotion and sorrow fbr my fate — " here the 
spirit's voice trembled with a mortal tenderness and 
faltering — *' then su^end^ my child to his bosom-, for 
he is her father." 

With these words the form melted into air, and the 
shepherd, drawing a deep breath, turned towards his 
little chajTge, who was kneeling m the entrance of. the 
porch: her hands were firmly clasped; her countie-" 
nance was deadly pale, but a serene and happy smile 
played on her lips, ks her eyes, beaming with sSsc^ 
tionate devotion, were bent fcHrwards towards the spot 
lately occupied by her angel-motiier. 



CHAP. ▼• • 

Upoir her return one day from the market in the 
neighboring town, dame Sherzatan brou^t intelli« 
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genee that some famous king from the other side of 
the sea was coming in great pomp to the Persian 
court. " And if he be a young king, and a handsome 
one," she add^d^ " who knows but he may make our 
dear Narina his queen ; for you know the good spirit 
told us she was the daughter of a queen, and would 
be a queen herself." "You women," said the old 
shepherd, "always hare your heads running upon love 
EQd matrimony. So, forsooth, because you have found 
out that our little darling is a princess, and that a 
stranger king is coming among us to pay his court to 
our king, nothifig less must come to pass but he must 
make a queen of hier." " Many greater wonders than 
that have happened;" said she, "bat, queen or no 
queen, we \ifill all go and see the show when he ar- 
rives." 

Some days af\er the above announcement on the 
part of Sherzaran, as the little Narina was at her fa- 
vorite play with her pretty four-footed companions, on 
the summit of a mountain that looked immediately 
over the sea, she suddenly ceased from her sport, and 
came tripping down towards the cottage, to inform her 
friends, that a long way off in the sea a number of 
beautiful ships were sailing along, and tiiat they ap- 
peared to be coming to the part of the coast nearest to 
their habitation. Ben Hafiz set forth as fast as his old 
legs would carry him, to a pathway in the cliffs, that 
led straightway down to the beach ; from whence he 
could catch a sight of the sea, and from which spot 
he first saw the chest that served the little Narina for 
her early cradle, and in which she was rocked by the 
wavel. 

A gay scene was here presented to his view; for 

the time he had occupied in arriTing at this place had 
21 
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brouglit the fleet muc]i nearer to* the land. It eon- 
sisted of many vessels, sohie of them covered with 
burnished gold, mingled with the brightest colors, that 
dazzled with the sun's rays, and cast .beautiful refleo- 
tions upon the blue and green waVes. The masts 
were silver, find the sails were variously ordered; 
some bright purple and gold, some orange, and some 
rose-colored and silver. One alone was ^i%rent from 
all the rest ; it was a dark and melanchc^ -ship ; the 
sails, too, were of the same dismal hue; an^the flag 
was black, bearing upon it a white heart with one 
half cut away. 

The shepherd and his little darling were all the 
while the only spl^ctators of this strange sight. After 
a short time, however, when the fleet hall all drawn 
nearly into the shore, they observed a few people run- 
ning from the opposite side of the valley to the spot 
where they were standing ; these also had' s^en the 
fleet out at sea, anVwere come fronr the neighborhood 
of the city, to witness the landing of the crews. In 
a short time after, a large crowd was flocking to the 
same spot. Meanwhile the crews of the difierent ves- 
sels were busily engaged in landing, and bringing to 
shore various articles of value, with rare animals of 
great beauty and stateliness; horses also, richly ca- 
parisoned, and of elegant figure. When the whole 
were landed, and drawn up in order of procession, 
one majestic figure, followed by his horse, came from 
the black ship, and having mounted, the order was 
given for the whole company to move towards the chy. 

The little Narina and her protector were lodged in 
a narrow recess of the clifl" inclosing the passage, 
and above the road through which the procession was 
to pass, and were curiously contemplating the variety 
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and splenclor of the array. First came a troop of sol- 
diers^ clad in scarlet and gold, upon milk-white horses; 
the foremost twelve of whom bore silrer trumpets, 
Which from time to time they blew. Then came six 
horses' of the most perfect shapes, and of different 
colors, each horse being led by a page in green and 
gtild. . These were followed by six yeomen dressed in 
gold ti^ue, each bearing a steel bow of extraordinary 
length' and exceeding brightness. After these, six 
others 8uccej^ed,clad in blue and silver tissue, holding 
silver slii^ld^; 'richly embossed with gold. The same 
number of foot-pages followed, in orange robes lined 
with purple, who bore spears of jet-black ebony shafts, 
inlaid with gold figures. Then walked alone, and at 
a short distance, a single attendant in a tunic of white 
and silver, bearing a vase, formed out of the largest 
ruby. in the world, and mounted upon a golden pedes- 
tal. Four came after the last, dressed in crimson and 
gold, each holding on his fist a milk-white eagle. 
Then followed four golden peacocks, each one ]ed 
in a silver chain, by a little boy dressed in satin 
of sky-blue« Last in this train came a magnificent 
lion, whose fur was of the most deep and shining 
blackness. On his neck was a broad gold collar, 
adorned with bright and precious stones ; and on hi» 
back sat a naked child, whose yellow curly head was 
crowned with a wreath of red roses. All these fair 
things were intended for presents to the king of Per- 
sia. Then came a company of twenty-five Ethiopi-, 
ans, tall men,' and of the most swarthy skin ; these 
were clad in white silk dresses, descending no low- 
er than the knee, and fastened above their hips by 
golden girdles, inlaid with rubies and emeralds. These 
last were succeeded by a troop of archers in light ar- 
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mor. Tbea came the king, riding alime at a coqri- 
derabb distance ; and the whole procession was com* 
pleted by a company of spearmen, in red and goftd. 
Oft gray horses. 

The king was- habited in a aiiit of coal-black armor, 
and his horse was of the same doleful complexion. 
As he rode at a sober pace, with the beaver of his he^ 
met up, he displayed to view a pale and handsome 
countenance, sadly thoughtful, yet mild ; as much, too, 
as could be discovered of his face, presented a short 
and curly black beard. He appeared to take little 
notice of the admiring multitude, but as he passed the 
spot in the cliff where the little Narina and her friend 
were standing, level with his own figure as he sat 
upon his lofty steed, his eyes suddenly rested upon the 
face of the child, and he involuntarily drew up the 
horse's rein, while a blush started to his cheek. He 
paused' a moment, attentively considering the object 
of his notice, then passed on, at the same time beck- 
oning to him an officer from the front rank behind, 
whom he charged to inform himself of " the name and 
residence of the old man and child standing in yonder 
niche of the rock." 

Shortly after the whole cavalcade had passed, and 
when the foremost of the company had reached a road 
in tiie mountains, on the opposite side of the valley, a 
distant sound of trumpets was heard, and over the dum« 
mit of the hill was seen a troop of soldiers approaching, 
accompanied by a multitude of spectators. Others 
again succeeded, throng after throng, when the peace- 
ful little valley again became filled with armed men, 
neighing steeds, and splendid colors. The king of 
Persia came, attended by the whole of his court and 
army, with long trains of camels, some white, and 
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Others jet black. The king himself rode upon a beau- 
tiful white Arab horse, gorgeously caparisoned in red 
morocco harness, with gold studs and precious jewels. 
His own robe and turban blazed with diamonds, erne* 
raldS) and rubies. Abow^e his head was supported, 
bf four horsemen, a spacious silk canopy, rose-co> 
lored. 

As the two companies came together, the Persian 
monarch left his cavalcade, and drawing near, saluted 
his royal visitor, who, with much dignity and grace, 
received his princely welcome. The Persian guards 
then followed in the rear of the procession^ and their 
king rode by the side of his mourning guest, both un« 
der the same canopy. In the space of two or three 
hours the great multitude had passed over the moun- 
tains and reached -the city, and the little valley was 
once more left in silence to Ben Hafiz, his wife, and 
their thoughtful and wondering child. 

The remainder of the day was spent in conjectures 
respecting the cause of th^ black king's visit ; also, 
that of his sending to inquire the names and dwelling 
of Ben Hafiz and Narina. Sherzaran, of course, 
thought of nothing less than that her ** rose-bud," as 
she called her, was to become a great queen, and she 
an<vher husband to be grandees. 

" Heaven help your poor head !" said the worthy 
old Ben ; " what pretty grandees an old shepherd and 
a fleece-dresser would make ! What I want to know 
is, who this king can be, and why he should send to 
ask about us. I am not sure that he is any better 
than the wicked magician who has heretofore so . 
troubled us." And then, recollecting the ring, he ap- 
plied it to his finger for the purpose of gaining the de* ' 

sired information ; but their angel protectress did not 

21* 
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answer the summons, which greatly perplexed the old 
couple. They tiien concluded that It would, perhaps, 
prove serviceahle to them only in cases where imme- 
diate danger threatened their little charge. In silence 
and anxiety, therefore, they- implored a blessing on 
their endeavors for her welfare, and hoping all for 
the best, lay down for the night in sleep and inno- 
cence. 



CHAP. TI« 

On the following morning, shortly after sunrise, a 
man richly dressed, and on horseback, rode up to the 
cottage, and inquired for Ben Hafiz. The good house- 
wife informed him that her husband had left home to 
attend his flock ; at the same time, she requested him 
to inform her what was the business of so flne a gen- 
tleman with a poor shepherd. ** Good dame," said the 
messenger, "your husband will know my business 
when he hears the errand ; suj£ce to say, I am come 
from the king who arrived yesterday, and must see 
Ben Hafiz; to whom, and no one else, am I ordered «to 
deliver my master's commands." 

"Ah, ah!" said the kind old soul, "I know your 
business as well as if you had told it to me ; and you 
need not have huffed me off so, for I can keep a se- 
cret." Then, rubbing her hands, and laughing, " We 
shall be grand folks in our old days ; I know we shall, 
for I have dreamt -so three times." So saying, she 
trotted round to the end of the cottage, and pointed 
out to the horseman her husband in the distance ; who, 
with Narina, and his dog at his side, was seated upon 
the bank of a little brook under a palm-tree. Avray 
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rode the mes^eqger, and Sherzaran returned to her 
household work, and the nursing of her thoughts of 
their future greatness. 

''Ben Hafiz," said the courier, after leaping the 
brook and coqiing close to him, '* you are commanded 
by the great king who arrived here yesterday, my mas- 
ter, to go to the court ef the king of Persia, and to 
take with you the child that was standing at your side 
when his majesty passed under the cliffs upon leaving 
the sea-shore.'* " Who is this great king ?" replied 
Ben Hafiz ; *' and what can he -v^ant with a poor shep- 
herd and his child V* ** All this you will hear when 
you come into my lord's presence." ^* But how are 
my poor legs to carry me to such a distance, when it 
would take some hours to ride there ?" " That labor 
will be spared you ; for, in about an hour from this 
.time, a chariot from the king, your master, will come 
to your cottage, to cdnrey you both before my lord. . 
Ypu must, therefore, return horbe and prepare for your 
journey." So saying, the messenger turned his horse's 
head, and rpde back the way he came. 

Ben Hafiz and his little companion now bent their 
steps towards' the cottage hand in hand, for the pur- 
pose of being properly equipped and in attendance, 
when the royal chariot should come to carry them be- 
fore the stranger king. The old shepherd had never 
been without the ring and the dagger ; and as he had 
more than once found the benefit of attending to the 
instructions he had received from the heavenly visitor, 
he still determined that they should accompany him. 
He also resolved that Narina, in case of danger, should 
go in her silver-feathered shoes. " I will go in them, 
dear Ben Hafiz !" said she, " to please you, but I shall 
not want them." The confident tdne of this speech, 
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io different from any he had ever before heard from 
his darling, surprised the old man, and aet him think- 
ing. 

The grand carriage now came for them, and the 
kind old Sherzaran bustled about the door-way, now 
and then humming a low tune ; and then trotting in 
doors to Easten the travellers ; at one time clapping 
her hands when she thought of what she hoped would 
come to pass ; and at another twitching some part of 
her dress, to make it sit with propriety as she appeared 
before the king's coachman and the royal attendants; 
aad lastly, as they drove from the door, following them 
with her blessings. 

In due time ^e couple arrived at the gates of the 
palace, where a page was prepared to receive them, 
who led them through a number of galleries and apart^ 
ments, till they arrived at a particular one, when he 
took his leave, requesting them to remain till his lord 
should come. He had scarcely closed the door, when 
another on the opposite side of the room was opened, 
and the same tall, handsome, and sorrowful figure ap- 
peared before them whom they had observed, and 
who had so particularly noticed them the day before. 
Immediately upon his entrance, he fixed his eyes upon 
the child, and suddenly walked towards the window, 
where he remained for a considerable time in silence. 
At length, taking a deep breath, he turned round, and 
walking towards the two, he said : ^ Ben Hafiz, I have 
already inquired respecting you, and have learned that 
this child is not your own, but that you rescued her 
from her peril, and with your good wife have protected 
and fostered her. Is it not so ? Did fQU not also re- 
ceive with her certain rare and precious articles, that 
have been especially serviceable to you in cases when 
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danger threatened the babe? Confess to me frec^- 
ly." 

"Great king! and my lord/' said the unflinching 
old shepherd, as he looked steadily in his face, " I also 
have heard much of you, and (pardon the boldness 
of sn old man who has bound himself to perform a 
sacred duty) before I make known the whole history 
of this dear babe, I must be assured that your thoughts 
concerning one, whom I shall not name, are altered^ 
and that you are prepared both to receive and cherish 
her memory. * When I feel that to be the case, I shall 
be able to set your heart at rest, and render you in all 
respects the father of your child. / am now her fa- 
ther ; I have been her father ; and-^again I say, great 
king, pardon the boldness of one so humble in life 
compared with him to whom he is thus talking — ^her 
father I shall remain, till I discover one more worthy 
than myself to claim that title. I speak it not in 
boast, my lord, but I am so armed in honesty, resolu- 
tion, and powerful weapons intrusted to me for her 
defence, that I fear no human attempts to force her 
from my protection." 

"Excellent old man!" said the king; "would that 
I had such a friend at my side when my mind was 
poisoned against her of whom I was unworthy, and 
whom I now believe to be in the company of the good 
and the blessed, and scarcely more free from unholy 
taint, than when in the flesh she deigned to become 
my companion." 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when Narina, 
with a countenance glowing with delight, leaped into 
his arms, and with both hers encircling his neck, bu- 
ried her face in his bosom. They sank down together 
upon a seat, and the old shepherd, quickly putting the 
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ring upon the finger of the king, hurried from the 
room, which had instantly become conscious of a hea- 
venly presence. 

After such time had been passed as allowed of Na- 
rina to describe to her father the events of her life, 
with the uniform tenderness and watchful care of the 
good old shepherd and his wife, at his desire she left 
the room, and returned to it again accompanied by her 
faithful friend ; when the king took him by the hand, 
and told him that it was his own wish, and particular- 
ly that of his daughter, that he and the affectionate 
Sherzaran should return with them to his own coun- 
try, where they should pass the remainder of their daya 
in peace, and in such occupation as they might choose 
for their own delight. " You shall still be my Nari- 
na's father," added he, ** and I hope you will be my 
friend. As for the precious articles that were dis- 
covered in the chest on ^e sea, the shoes shall remain 
with her ; the ring will be mine, for by means of its 
virtue I shall recover the society of one from whom I 
ought never to have been estranged; and you, as the 
long-tried champion and protector of our Narina, shall 
still keep the dagger in charge for her defence in time 
of need." 

** It is hard to take with safety an old tree from its 
soil," said Ben Hafiz, " and still harder to change the 
course of its growth and habit ; if, therefore, my lord 
will permit me still to continue my peaceful employ- 
ment of tending my old friends and fleecy compa- 
nions, and once a day to come and look upon the face 
of her whose affectionate gratitude and cheerful obe- 
dience have been the delight of my heart for ekven 
happy years, I will follow him and her throughout the 
world." 
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The king instantlf accorded with the worthy shep- 
herd's request. Ben Hafiz and his wife were lodged 
that night in the palace. Who now was so happy as 
Sherzaran ? her dreams of greatness had been ful- 
filled ! But how much more happy was her husband ; 
for he closed his eyes for the night with the pleasing 
reflection of having performed his duty; added to 
which, he received the approbation of the celestial* 
spirit, who informed him that,, as he had been th6 pro- 
tector of the helpless, true to his word, and faithful 
and zealous in his undertaking, he had already received 
his reward in this life, by the possession of a good, and 
therefore happy conscience ; " What your lot may be 
vn the life to come, Ben Hafiz," said the angel-mother, 
** I may not disclose ; rest satisfied, however, with the 
assurance, that the Great Being, in whose sight I 
draw an eternity of bliss, can in nowise cast forth those 
who strive to imitate him in acts of long-suffering and 
loving kindness." 



The story being ended, all the young branches of 
the family received a Christmas present from their 
grandmamma, who had, that evening, paid them a 
visit f^om a distant part of the country. Like the 
visitors of the former good old times, she never came 
empty handed. She was a mother in the best sense 
of the word ; and, like each returning season, dis- 
pensed her bounty when she came ; while her appear- 
ance was blessed andhonored. 

On the last day in the year Adam gave his father 
the following list of flowers : 

" In the early part of the month, papa, and while 
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